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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Weare obliged to X. X. for the ably-writ- 
teri character‘that he has sént us; which 
however we cannot use, without his per- 
mission to omit some of the early parts of it. 

D. K. who inquirés, p. 98, for t e Author 
of the Life of Oliver Cromwell, 1741, is in- 
formed that it was thought to be Bp. Gibson. 

C. F. G. will find an answer to his Queries 
respecting the descendants of William de 
Hastings, in Mr. Bell’s entertaining “ His- 
tory of the Huntingdon Peerage,” reviewed 
in January, p. 44; and more ample details 
of them, with copious Pedigrees, under 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Mr. Nichols’s “‘ His- 
tory of Leicestershire,” vol. III. ; where he 
may find, in particular, p. 577, some me- 
moirs of Edward Lord Loughborough, with 
a Portrait of him from painted glass in the 
window of Stoke Pokeis Church, Bucks. 
He was the third son of George the first 
Earl of Huntingdon; was a Knight of the 
Garter; and died March 5, 1572-3, with- 
out any legitimate issue. See also Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, vol. III. p. 421. 

A Minor Corresponpent is assured that 
the Periodical Work about which he en- 
quires commenced in April 1764 ; but soon 
ceased to exist. 

W. H. having noticed in our Editor's 
Preface to the new General Index, p. Ixxix. 
that he is at a loss to discover which of 
the Macheans was honoured by Dr. John- 
son’s protection ; observes that it was Aler- 
ander, to whose Dictio of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, 8vo. 1773, Dr. Johnson wrote the 

eface. 

A Constant Reaper remarks, “‘ I was 
induced to make some enquiries respecting 
the family of the Penderells (modernised to 
Pendrill), from ome an account of them 
in vol. XC. ii. 607. It appears, that John 
Pendrill of Birmingham, is decidedly mis- 
taken in supposing himself the last male 
branch of that distinguished family, as there 
is now living at Eastbourne in this county 
(Sussex), a direct descendant from “‘ Trusty 
Richard,” who receives 100 marks annually 
with right of free chase and free warren. 
The father of this ae Soe ee 
Duke of Cumberland in the Scotch Rebel- 
lion, and settled at Alfriston, in which place 
the present annuitant was born. I Jearn the 
above particulars from his eldest son John 
Penderell, who is a respectable innkeeper in 
Lewes, and who on taking the inn changed 
its‘sign from the White Horse to the Royal 
Oak. He has in his possession a portrait 
of Trusty Richard.” 

Fecrauis observes, ** that in vol. XC. i. 

416, is an account of the Luckle as worn 
by the Pelhams. No mention, however, 
is made of the Bidun family, of Lavendon 
Castle, near Olney, Bucks, who bore chequée 
Argent and Gules, on a fess Agure, three 
round buckles Or. What honours this coat 


signified, cannot now be affirmed im this ig- 
stafice, as little i€ known of that ait be- 
yond their names ; that little is to be found 
in le.” 

H. C. B. says, “ as the following anec- 
dote of the late King, emphatically stiled 
Grorct Tue Goon, is not generally known, 
I take the liberty of circulating it through 
the medium of your interesting pages. I 
give it as related to me by a truly-respected 
veteran Professor of Music. His Majesty's 
refined skill in that science is universally ac- 
knowledged ; he, many years ago, composed 
an air, which he gave to one of his atten- 
dants of the name of Bernard, who on Bick- 
erstaff's transformation of ‘the Village 
Opera’ to ‘ Love in a Village,’ introduced it 
in the character of ‘ Rosetta,’ with - 
priate words, viz. ‘In love shou’d there 
meet a fond Pair.’ The air sses a 
tasteful ease and simplicity, worthy of the 
— composer.” 

HILIP Observes, the names of Institw- 
tions, &c. are sometimes imperfectly ex- 
pressed so as to create mistakes; for instance, 
the Reverend Divines present at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on a certain anniversary, have 
been improperly designated ‘‘ the Sons of 
the Clergy.” 

G. W. L. wishes to receive some account 
of * the ingenious but needy author, who 
compiled the words of the Messiah—an ad- 
mirable selection.” See review of Com- 
memoration of Handel, in Mag. for June 
1819. Surely One Guinea was @ poor re- 
muneration for his labour, but in this in- 
stance Handel’s ‘« thought” as well as éaste 
predominated over generosity ; the poor au- 
thor not being treated with even one glass of 
his ‘* hoarded rich flavoured wine !”’ 

Asrnor inquires, whether a complete His- 
tory of Bedfordshire is in contemplation, as 
such a work may be considered as a deside- 
ratum. He hopes that this small, but - 
sant County will not be much longer without 
an Historian. Mr. Dopp (whose address 
Astrop inquires after), is a bookseller at 
Woburn, and has published a History of 
that town, reviewed in vol. XC. ii. 45. 

The biographical notices of Mr. Joszru 
Toncue, and the Rev. T. M. Lysrer in 
our next. 

RaInPRAOCHENSIS in our next; after 
which, he shall soon hear from us. 


*,* Our Readers are requested to cor- 
rect the following errata in the review of 
Hunter’s History of Sheffield 

P. 329, col. b. 1. 12 and 13 from bottom, omit on. 

P. 330, col. a. 1. 15, read John Watson. |, 31, 
om:t, at Broomhead-hall. col. b. |. 10, read, 
General Description, 1. 15, read Busli. 1. 43, 
add, * of seven earls of Shrewsbury of the house 
of Sheffield.” 

P. 332, col. a. 1. 20, read seventeenth centu:y- 
linea 35 and 40, for Duke, read Ear). col. b. 1.0 
tor and, read the. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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On tHe CoNTROVERSY RESPECTING Pors anD HIS WRITINGS. 


pans we proceed to examine 
the very pleasant Letter which 
has been transmitted from Italy by 
Lord Byron on Mr. Bowles’s Edition 
of Pope’s writings, it may not be 
amiss to say a few words respecting 
the controversy which has given rise 
to it, 

We cannot in the space to which 
we must necessarily confine ourselves, 
enter into any detailed criticism upon 
the qualifications of Mr. Bowles as an 
Editor of the Works of our English 
Horace; but we will venture to assert, 
that notwithstanding all the elaborate 
invective, which has beea poured 
forth against him, he has still by far 
the best of the argument. That he 
is an amiable as well as an able man, 
even his enemies seem disposed to 
admit ; and with such impressions, it 
is most extraordinary that they should 
give themselves so much trouble to 
jnjure him io the estimation of the 
public, by a series of charges as gross 
as they are unfounded and ridiculous, 
What motives could Mr. Bowles (or 
any other reasonable man) have for 
depreciating the literary reputation, 
and vilifying the moral character of 
a poet who had been dead nearly 
three-fourths of a century, before he 
began to write about him? The an- 
swer must be obvious to all who pos- 
sess any share either of candour or 
discrimination. The truth is, that 
Mr. Bowles’s opponents have made 
him responsible for a variety of opi- 
nions which he never advanced ; and 
much criticism of which he appears 
to have been equally guiltless: thus 
clamouriog with prodigious vehe- 
mence against misrepresentations 
which have originated exclusively 
with themselves. Lord Byron is the 
fugleman of this literary warfare. 


It was he who (ia his English Bards) 
first begau to act upon the offensive. 
Mr. Campbell was the next in succes- 
sions but although he differed mate- 
rially with Mr. Bowles on the subject 
of Pope’s merits, he never descended 
to personal invective in his criticism. 
He stated his objections like a gen- 
tleman: it would have been well if 
the rest of the controversialists had 
followed his example. Against the 
Quarterly Review and a Writer ia 
the Londou Magazine, however, Mr. 
Bowles would appear to have more 
serious causes of complaint. By this 
latter geatieman, hehas been attacked 
in such scurrilous terms as we hardly 
ever remember to have met with in 
the aunals of criticism ; and we can- 
not but believe that he has made a 
considerable sacrifice of his digaity, 
in vouchsafivg a reply to this writer. 
As for the article on Speace’s Anec- 
dotes in the Quarterly Review, not to 
mention its referring several serious 
charges against the character of Pope 
to Mr. Bowles, which he distinctly 
proves never to have originated with 
him; it seems to have gotten 
up, with infinite labour, for the ex- 
press purpose of prejudicing his edi- 
tion of Pope’s works, in order to pre- 
oH the way for a new one (pro- 
ably by the author of the critique), 
which, we are advised, is now pre- 
paring for publication. That Lord 
Byron would not lend himself to such 
a measure, is quite evident. But al- 
though he may be sincere, it does not 
by any means follow that he should 
be infallible in the many singular opi- 
nions which he maintains in the Let- 
ter now under consideration. In this 
slight composition he reiterates for 
the most part the o— pteferred 
against Mr. Bowles on former — 
sions 
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sions in a very smart and jocose style 
of satire; which requires nothing but 
‘plain trotly to make it as correct as 
itvis playful and agreeable. 

It is not a little remarkable that 
these indignant defenders of Pope, 
from the imputed slanders of his mo- 
dern editor, never thooght it worth 
their while to impugn the credit of 
Dr. Johnson upon the same account, 
who has often gone much farther, 
and shown more decided asperity in 
his censure of this poet, than Mr. 
Bowles. But let us examine and 
weigh the charges brought against 
this gentleman, at least such of them 
as are entitled to regard. 

I. It is asserted of Mr. Bowles by 
the Quarterly Reviewer, that he has 
* aspersed Pope for a sordid money- 
gelting passion.’ 

This is decidedly untrue. He has 
declared in his biography of the poet, 
that * pone was more prudent.’ But 
even if he had thought it necessary to 
accuse him of love of money, there is 
evidence enough upon record to jus- 
tify him in such an opinion. Dr. 
Johnson, in allusion to Pope’s fru- 
gality, observes, that it “ sometimes 
appeared in petty artifices of parsi- 
mony, such as the practice of writing 
his compositions on the backs of let- 
ters, as may be seen in the remaining 
copy of the Iliad, by which, perhaps, 
five shillings were saved; or in a 
niggardly reception of his friends, and 
scantiness of entertainment, as when 
he had two guests in his house, he 
would set at supper a single pint upon 
the table, and having himself taken 
two small glasses, would retire, and 
say, * Gentlemen, I leave you to your 
wine.’ Yet he tells his friends, that 
he has a heart for all, a house for all, 
and, whatever they may think, a for- 
tune for all *.” 

And again, ‘ It would be hard to 
find a man so well entitled to notice 
by his wit, that ever delighted so much 
in talking of his moncy t.’ 

Yet after all this, from the pen of 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Bowles is assailed 
asa calumuiator of Pope, because he 
has informed us that ‘ none’ was more 
prudent.’ This is, we must confess, 
altogether a novel system of criticism. 

Il. This charge assumes that Mr. 
Bowles has accused Pope of ‘ taking 
bribes to suppress satires!’ 





-\* Johnson's Life of Pope. 
5 , 6 208TL 
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This is equally untrue, . Mr. B, re- 
lates the anecdote mentioned by He- 
race Walpole, of Pope’s receiving a 
thousand guineas from the Duchess 
of Marlborough to suppress the cha- 
racter of Atossa, which was after- 
wards printed; but expressly refuses 
to place any reliance on the tale, and 
explicitly suggests that candour re- 
quires we should reject a circum- 
stance so derogatory to the character 
of Pope. In short, he concludes with 
this positive declaration, viz. ‘that the 
ipse dixit of an adversary is entitled 
to no rnecarp!’ Could any thing 
but the most determined malice tor- 
ture into aught of invidiousness or 
slander, so plain and fair a statement? 
Yet this, and more than this, has been 
attempted. 

111. Upon the same authority (the 
Quarterly Review) Mr. Bowles is de- 
scribed as having attributed to Pope 
‘the most rankling envy.’ 

This also is false. He speaks of 
his jealousy, which must be evident 
to all to bave taken the trouble mi- 
nutely to investigate his character. 
It is remarked by Dr. Johason, that in 
the letters of Pope there appears 
much narrowness of mind, as makes 
him insensible of any excellence but 
his own, &c. The opponents of Mr. 
Bowles are willing to admit, upon the 
representation of their idol, that Ad- 
dison was envious, &c.; and in com- 
menting upon bis character, descend 
from all consistency into the most 
extra-critical arguments we ever re- 
collect to have seen advanced. As 
they will listen to no statement of 
Pope that does not come immediately 
from his friends; so they will take 
nothing for granted of Addison, but 
the slanders that were propagated by 
his enemies. In Spence’s Anecdotes, 
there is a good deal of ill-natured re- 
mark respecting Addison, for some of 
which Pope is given as the authority. 
Indeed, the much-talked of story of 
Addison’s ungenerous treatment of 
Steele seems to have originated with 
the same envious detractor. 

Dr. Johnson believed that Pope 
was envious of the fame of his con- 
temporaries; and has acknowledged 
as much on more occasions than one. 
So did Warton; so, in fact, have all 
who have written at large upon his 
life and writings. But Lord Byron 
informs us that it was no sach thing; 
and endeavours, somewhat ingeni- 

ously, 
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ously, to define the precise nature of 
euvy. His Lordship contends that 
Pope'could not envy Phillips his Pas- 
torals, because they were sv much in- 
ferior to his own; and immediately 
afterwards destroys the consistency 
of this argument by mentioning that 
Goldsmith envied even ‘* puppets for 
their dancing, and broke bis shins in 
an attempt at rivalry.” Goldsmith 
did not, it may be presumed, desire 
to exchange his identity for that of a 
puppet, but simply to be able to at- 
tract as much attention. This was 
reasonable enough, as coming from a 
man who ‘ was jealous of the civili- 
ties which pretty women received in 
his presence.’ He wished to be as much 
an object of admiration as the hand- 
somest lady in the room. But his 
envy went no further. Pope was 
jealous of Phillips whom, (as Dr. 
Johnson has informed us,) he had first 
made ridiculous, and then hated for 
being angry even to ‘ malignity.’ 
It was the success, and not the posi- 
tive genius, of this writer of pastorals 
that he envied. 

IV. Mr. Bowles is censured, for 
having pronounced Pope to be ‘ the 
worst of tempers.’ 

The same system of exaggeration is 
pursued throughout. Mr. B. speaks 
of the ‘ irritable temper’ of the poet, 
and so doés Dr. Johnson; nay more, 
he says, he was ‘ resentful,’ and under 
certain circumstances ‘ malignant!’ 

V. Mr. Bowles has mentioned Pope’s 
duplicity. Dr. Johnson bears testi- 
mony as to the truth of this charge, 
on more occasions than one. The 
artful publication of his letters ;—his 
affected ‘ scorn of the great,’ when he 
was doing all in his power to secure 
their attention and good offices ;—his 
pretended insensibifity to criticism, 
when the slightest censure had power 
to make him ‘ writhe in his chair with 
anguish ;'—his repeatedly expressed 
contempt for his own poetry, in which, 
as Johnson has remarked, ‘ he was 
certainly not sincere,’ are all proofs 
potential that the modern editor has 
not exceeded the bounds either of jus- 
tice or propriety in hazarding the 
assertion that his practice was often at 
variance with his professions. 

VI. The charge, however, which 
seems to have given the admirers of 
‘Pope ‘the greatest offence, would 
appear to that of a ‘libertine 
ort of love’ and’ conduct, which Mr. 
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Bowles declares to, bave implied licen- 
tiousness of character as ub. regatds 


women. Who that. has over 
Pope's abominably obscene letters to 
Martha Blount; his correspondence 
with Cromwell; his translation of the 
epistle of Horace (given in Wartod's 
edition), and many other productions 
universally admitted to be his, can 
wonder that an editor, in duly weigh- 
ing the moral character of the poet 
whose merits he is discussing, should 
find occasion to advert to the weak as 
well as to the nobler qualities of his 
nature. But Lord Byron would seem 
to contend, that obscenity, and other 
‘ similar sins against the holy ghost’ 
are of trifling importance, and ought 
not to be taken into consideration iu 
estimating the character of a poet. 
He informs us, and we are disposed to 
believe him, that he has seen the cor- 
respondence of a deceased ‘ eminent, 
nay pre-eminent poet,’ and that it 
abounds in grossiertés far more culp- 
able than any that are to be met with 
in the writings of Pope. But this is 
no defetice of the fact, which becomes 
far more censurable in a moral, or as 
his Lordship will have it, an ethic 
poet. We do not think that any editor 
of common honesty of feeling, would 
venture to pronounce a man a purist, 
if he knew him upon undeniable evi- 
dence to be entirely the reverse. 

Dr. Johnson observes of Pope aad 
Swift, that they * had an unnatural de- 
light in ideas, physically impure, such 
as every other tongue ulters with un- 
willingness, and of which every ear 
shrinks from the mention.’ Lord By- 
ron may defend obscenity because he 
is the author of Don Juan, and trust 
that an equal portion of charity will 
be extended towards himself by some 
future commentator; but we are not, 
therefore, compelled to take our 
standard of moral virtue from his 
oracles, however inclined we may be 
to appreciate his perfection as a poet. 
It is beyond doubt that Pope was, as 
Dr. Johnson has it, ‘* physically im- 
pure;’ and Mr. Bowles would have 
been censurable in the highest degree, 
if he had glossed over the evidences 
of this fact without a comment. Bat 
in this, as in most other instances, he 
has said nothing more than bad been 
already insisted upon by others. 

Of the vanity and self -import- 
ance of Pope, we have _ repeated 
mention in 


r. Johnson's Life, and 
abundant 
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abundant evidence elsewhere. Mr. 
Bowles. refers this to the faults of his 
early education, his having lived in 
the ‘ sunshine of flattery,” &c.; and 
out of this attempt to remove what- 
eyer blame might attach to the poet 
to the injudicious indulgence of his 
friends, Mr. Bowles’s opponents create 
a charge of injustice and waut of 
candour, 

After numerousother misrepresenta- 
tions, more or lessimportant, the Quar- 
terly Reviewer and his Echocharge Mr. 
Bowles with ‘ exulting over the poet,’ 
because he had not received the ad- 
vantages of an academical education; 
and with ‘ indulging in a sort of sple- 
netic pleasure’ over his foibles, &c. 
Bat let the following extract from 
Mr. Bowles’s life of Pope refute this 
scandalous misrepresentation. 

** If these and other parts of his charac- 
ter appear less amiable, let the reader 
constantly keep in mind the physical and 
moral causes which operated op a mind 
like his. Let him remember his * one long 
diverse,’ his confined education, entrusted 
chiefly to those who were narrow-minded ; 
his being used to listen, from his cradle, 
to the voice of tenderness almost mater- 
nal, in all who contemplated his weakness 
and incipient talents. When he has weighed 
these things, and attended to every alleviat- 
ing circumstance that his knowledge of the 
world or his cHaRiTy may suggest, then 
let him not hastily condemn what truth com- 
pels me to staie ; but let him rather, with- 
out presuming on his own virtues, lament 
the imperfections of our common nature, 
and leave the judgment to Him who 
knoweth ‘ whereof we are made’.” 


This is surely any thing but the 
language of exuctation, and this 
charge of the Quarterly Reviewer 
against Mr. Bowles, proves as falla- 
cious when fairly investigated as all 
the rest. The winding up of the cri- 
lique already alluded to, is devoted to 
the declaration that Mr. Bowles has 
* aggravated’ Pope's ‘ infirmities’ into 
* viciousness;’ and, incredible as it 
may appear, ‘ surmised away EVERY 
AMIABLE CHARACTERISTIC,” 

Let the Reader, when he has pe- 
rused the following extracts from Mr. 
Bowles’s “ Life of Pope,” decide what 
degree of credit is due to such asser- 
tions, 

‘¢ This year be (Pope), lost his aged mo- 
ther, who had gradually sunk before his 
eyes into the extremest imbecility of age, 
and whose cradle of parting repose he had 
so long rocked with solicitude and affec- 
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tion, &c. Whatever irritation Le might 
sometimes have experienced, he no 
turaed his eyes on those he loved, but 
passions seemed to subside, and his spirit 
became gentle. Hence in his severest de- 
nunciations of satirical indignation, he so 
often and so delightfully interests us by 
unexpected touches of domestic teuder- 
ness.” Life of Pope, p. 92. 

“* No poet, perhaps, ever left the world 
with greater general testimonies to his 
virtues and his genius.” Ibid p. 118, 

** Whatever might have been bis defects, 
he could not bave had many bad qualities 
who never lost a friend, aud whom Arbuth- 
not, Gay, Bathurst, Lyttleton, Fo:tesene, 
and Murray esteemed aud loved through 
life.” P. 131. 

“That he was a most dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, a kind master, a sincere friend, 
and, generally speaking, a benevolent man, 
is undoubted.” P. 120. 


Does this, we would ask, look like 
an attempt to ‘ surmise away every 
amiable characteristic,’ aod accuse 
him of ‘ contrary dispositions? Ils 
this the language of hate? Yet such 
it must be, if weare to pul any faith 
in the asseverations of Mr. Bowles’s 
antagonists. 

The true state of the case, however, 
is, that Mr. Bowles has actually rather 
softened than exaggerated the dis- 
agreeable traits of Pope’s character, 
as we have already showao by.a com- 
parison of what he has said with the 
report of Dr. Johnson. What the 
lexicographer has termed ‘ parsimony’ 
and * meanness,’ the modern editor 
has softened into ‘ prudence ;’ and 
what the Doctor calls ‘ sneaking and 
shuffling,’ Mr. Bowles refines into 
* evasion ;’ and so on, indeed, with all 
the principal features of the poet’s 
character on which he takes occasion 
to comment. 

We therefore see but little wit, and 
still less candour, in reiterating charges 
so fallacious and uncalled for as those 
adduced against Mr. Bowles, by Lord 
Byronand the Quarterly Review. The 
criticism of the former, however, is 
in a far more generous and geotle- 
manly tone of argument than that of 
the latter; his Lordship’s analysis of 
the difference between poetry of art 
and that of nature, is curious and in- 
teresting; but we have only room in 
this number to advert to the charac- 
ter of Pope as a man. We shall here- 
after offer a few observations on the 
rank which we conceive he is entitled — 
to hold in Literature, as a Poet. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, sere pw Aon 
HILE ia common with many 
, of your Readers, 1 acknow- 
ledge my obkgations to you for your 
occasional illustrations. of Antiquity 
and Topography, and particularly for 
the excellent article on the subjects 
of “ Kenilworth” and “ Cumner 
Place,” ia your last Number, permit 
me to inquire whether or not “ Tony 
Foster” was not in reality a more re- 
spectable character than he appears 
to be under the magic wand of our 
great historic Novelist. 
Of the family of Foster 1 know no- 
thing; but having lately devoted much 
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altention to the pedigrees of ‘Wilt- 
shire families, 1 am imelined to think 
that he was the fifth son of Sie George 
Fostor or Foster of Harpdeny and if 
this be the case, his pedigree, on the 
mother’s side at least, is clearly traced 
from the Ceaquest, through the heir-~ 
esses of Waleran, Neville, St. Martin, 
and Popham ; aud his dependance up- 
oo Leicester may be accounted for, 
from the circumstance of his being a 
younger son of a large family. 

{ send you the following extract 
from my collection, and leave it to 
you and your heraldic Correspond- 
ents to determine whether my con- 
jecture is correct : Oo. 


Humphry Fuster of RaapSaaeates, dau, and co-heir of Sir Stephen Popham. 





r 
Sir George Fostor of==Elizabeth, dav. and heir of Sir Thomas de la Mare, of Alder- 


Harpden. 


maston, Berks. 





c : TT T T a T poe 
Humphry=—Elizabeth,dav. Thos. Edward. Antuony. Arthur, Charles, Etizabeth. 


of Wm. Lord Gi'es. 
Sandys. 
Provision For THE Pooa—Nov. Il. 
(Continued from p. 197.) 
T femainos, I think, to be proved 
that the burden of the Poor is 
proportionably greater in England 
than in other Countries; aod if the 
fact be so, that it is entirely owing to 
the system of our Poor Laws, which 
produced no such disastrous conse- 
uences as are now.ascribed to them, 
or one hundred and fifty years after 
their enactment. The present dis- 
tress, as il has been lately well-stated 
in the House of Lords, is mainly to 
be attributed to this—that the nation 
has for many years lived on its capi- 
tal, and has now reduced its expendi- 
ture to its revenue. Another cause 
of distress, which appears not to have 
been much attended to is, that for 
many years past numbers have en- 
gaged in extensive speculations on 
fictitious capital; these adventures 
have been for the most part unpro- 
fitable, and the unhappy schemer has 
suok and involved others in his own 
ruin, particularly those labourers who 
find, no lounger, wages or employment. 
There are symptoms of the nation’s 
righting itself; and 1 for one am san- 
guine enough to think, if people will 
vuly let us alone and be quiet, we 
shall do well enough and go on, with 
many grievous complaints of into- 
lerable evils, much in the same way 
our fathers did before us, aud as our 
children will go on after us, and their 
ehildren after them. 


eee ee 


Anue. 
Dorothy. 

To suppose that legislation is a 
specific remedy for moral and politi- 
cal grievances, seems a prevalent error 
of the age. I believe this country has 
had too much of it; aod that Parlia- 
ment, with respect and concern be it 
said, have made themselves tuo cheap, 

_by a multiplicity of debates and pro- 
ceedings, and reports of Committees, 
which, though originating in the very 
best intentions, avd attended with 
great labour and personal inconve- 
nience to the members, have not car- 
ried with them so much interest or 
profit as might have been expected 
from the solemn deliberations of two 
assemblies, which comprize a greater 

ortion of talents, integrity, and pub- 
i¢ spirit combined, than any other in 
the world. Even Acts of Parliament, 
from their number and commonness, 
are considered a sort of drug, of which 
there is enough and to spare in the 
market. 

Mr. Urban, you, who deal rather in 
facts than in that florid stile of disser- 
tation which has reudered some of 
your contemporaries renowned, must 
yourself be aware that the Editor of 
a periodical publication, being obliged, 
as the mouths roll round, to produce 
something to be read, has not always 
a choice between good or bad, but 
sometimes between bad and worse. 
The necessity of his situation does not 
aliow him to leave his sheets a blank, 
but gives him an impulse of action, 
separate from public utility. To 

compare 


Johu. 
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compare t things with small, 
whan the Contbove of the Legislature 


meet night after night, and know their 


r ings will published, they 
find it incumbent to debate. A Mem- 
ber wishes to ingratiate himself with 
his Constituents, and with the greatest 
sincerity aod patriotism, to promote 
their interests; and, perhaps, has 
weight and influence sufficient to get 
a Committee appointed to consider 
them ; who, in their turn, in justifi- 
cation of themselves, and to meet the 
expectations of the public, report 
what they have done. Scarcely an 
interest in the kingdom, ogrinaiearal, 
commercial, or manufacturing, great 
or small, general or local, but applies 
to the Legislature for protection and 
relief; as if Parliament could order 
the seasons, or create markets, and 
industry, and prudence. This mis- 
taken dependence upon Legislation 
has led to much tampering with af- 
fairs of traffic, which generally pros- 
pers best unimpeded by the interfe- 
rence of authority, and has tended to 
abridge the liberties as well of the 
people, as of Judges aud Juries, who 
are no longer left to act and decide 
according to plain notions of common 
sense and natural justice, but are 
cramped and fettered on all occasions 
by minute technicalities more suited 
to the meridian of China than of 
England. 

As evidence of the truth of what is 
here stated, might be quoted, the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on the 
Poor Laws, appointed under a most 
respectable Chairman, which, from 
the temper and wisdom of the mem- 
bers, led to no great or sudden change, 
or material practical conclusion, ex- 
cept the institution of select vestries, 
a safe, temperate, and expedient mea- 
sure. 

The French have a proverb, * C’est 
mieux de ne rien faire, que faire des 
riens;” in other words (if I have not 
forgotten my Latin), “ prestat otio- 
sum esse quam nibil agere.” After 
the extraordinary excitement of the 
os of this country for many years, 

y war, by commerce, by new polliti- 
cal and new metaphysical doctrines, 
no art seems more desirable to be 
cultivated than that of learning, upon 
occasion, to do nothing. The resi- 
dence of gentlemen of fortune upon 
their estates, who are willing to keep 
up a good-humoured, hospitable so- 
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ciety with their neighbours, and per- 
sonally encourage the homely inte- 
rests and rural pastimes of their infe- 
riors, is ove of the greatest and most 
gratifying benefits they can confer. 

If lamright, in stating the grievance 
of the Poor-rate not to be so heavy 
as it is sometimes represented, and 
not likely to be essentially relieved 
by an alteration of the laws, the ques- 
tion of the remedies to be adopted in 
this case will be of more easy decision. 
Any person, moderately conversant 
with the subject, must be aware that 
it will be difficult to strike cut a new 

roposition, one which has not only 

een suggested, but in some way or 
other actually put in practice. In 
one district a house of industry, at a 
vast expense, has been erected, which 
has turned out merely a place of pu- 
nishment and confinement: in one 
town there is a small poor-house, and 
the inhabitants wish to enlarge it, 
that they may offer such an asylum 
as will deter applicants for relief: in 
another town there is a large poor- 
house, half-ewpty ; for experience has 
proved that the poorare more cheaply 
maintained at their own homes. ln 
this place the poor are farmed; ina 
second there is an assistant-overseer 
with asalary, ina third a select vestry. 
Under every change the rate has kept 
steadily increasing. 

Whatever poets and patriots may 
sing and say, the annals of the poor 
are neither short nor simple; but the 
reverse. Their stories are long, 
tedious, and confused; they are just 
as much attached to their own inte- 
rests as the rich, and are extremely 
cunning in finding it out, and perti- 
nacious in pursuing it. I humbly re- 
commend every reformer of the poor- 
laws to serve the office of overseer 
for a year or two in a populous 
parish ; and am much mistaken if he 
will not Jeave off with the conviction, 
that the present laws, upon the whole, 
are good and necessary, and only re- 
— a proper, faithful, exact, and 

iligent administration. Whatever 
systems may be exhibited in good set 
terms on paper, as to the relation of 
cause and effect between a legal pro- 
vision and the propagation of pau- 
perism, I believe to be in a great mea- 
sure arefinement of opinion, for which 
there is small foundation in facts. 
The poor, if sick or infirm, should be 

maintained, eee 
r. 
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Mr. Unsan, Bermondsey, Feb. 1. 
O the accurate description of 
‘Rievaulx Abbey, which has 
already ap in your Magazine*, 
I can presume to add only a few re- 
marks to introduce the accompanyi 
Engraving (see Plate I.) of a view o 
thuse very beautiful remaibs. 

Some extensive excavations of the 
high and uneven ground Westward of 
the great arch leading to the choir, 
having lately takea place by permis- 
sion of the owner, Charles Dun- 
combe, of Duncombe Park, Esq. the 
basements of the piers that once sup- 
ported the arches in the nave, have 
been discovered, and remain, I be- 


lieve, iy rtp to view. — 

Very few of our Abbey Churches 
exceeded that at Rievaulx in extent, 
and perhaps oot one in magoificence. 
The Choir remains a noble specimen 
of its architecture, which “is in the 
Pointed Style of the 13th century. 
This beautiful fabric is attached to 
transepts in the Norman style, as it 
was practised towards the conclusion 
of the 11th centiify, and with which 
the nave doubtless once corresponded. 

It is more than probable that the 
original Choir, or that portion of the 
Church Eastward + of the intersection 
of the great, cross-ailes,was small in its 
dime as the length of the Nave 
was very considerable. This propor- 
tion is a characteristic of the Norman 
style.” When the Pointed Arch was 
established, extensive alterations were 
made in many of the great Churches 
for the purpose of introducing the 
new style ia the greatest splendour 
of which it,was then capable. 1 can- 
not call to ‘& more magnificent, 
or perhaps a more antient specimen 
of the united styles, and united pro- 
portions, jost spoken of, than that 
which occurs in Fountains Abbey, a 
particalar @escription of which has 
lately . ‘a Vol. LXXXVIIL. 
ii. 319, 5825 XC. ii. 210. | 

The Choir of Rievaulx Abbey, 
though “of a less antient date, and, 
(to use @ common expression) of a 
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less picturesque form than the one at 

Repetinn, " equally g “ brenaeh’ 
he height, length 

accord in >» admirable manner, the 

subdivisions of the sides are justly pro- 


portioned, and the arches belonging to. 
thedifferent arcades are most elegantly 


‘formed. The mouldings which com 


all the numerous arches are profuse, 
but sculptured ornamentsare sparingly 
introduced ; both these remain ia the 
most perfect stale of preservation, 
and exhibit carvings, the delicacy aod 
beauty of which are almost unrivalled. 

At the East end of the Choir are 
two tiers of triple lancet windows, 
the internal arches of which rest on 
slender columns, and are handsomely 
ornamented. A roof of stone once 
covered the Choir, but only its clus- 
tered springers are now remaining on 
the side pillars. 

The whole. area of the Choir is 
covered with grass, and in 1811 a great 
portion of the South side was covered 
with ivy. - He €, B. 

—e 
Mr. Unban, March 2. 

HE causes which operated to 
hasten the decline of English 
Ecclesiastical Architecture have never 
been satisfactorily explained. The 
last traces of Pointed Architecture 
were lost in the coarse and incon- 
gruous style which prevailed in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Till the 
time of Inigo Jones, no extraordinary 
efforts were made to establish a chaste 
order of Architecture, and no at- 
tempts seem ever tp have been exerted 
towards restoring the pointed arch in 
Sacred buildings. Oa the contrary, 
its form, proportions, and ornaments 
were represented by Sir Christopher 
Wren as barbarous, ioconsistent, and 
inelegant ; and when the dreadful fire 
of London, which injured the roof 
and other portions of the magnificent 
Cathedral, opened the way for the 
exercise of his hitherto unpractised 
talents, he eagerly condemned the 
whole of that stupendous and interest- 
ing fabric, with all its monuments, to 





* See vol. LXXX. i. 105.—We are informed that the author of the Letter, to which 
we now refer, is William Gray, esq. to whom we are indebted for several other valuable 


com Eprr. 


munications. ; 
+ The.custom of fixing the Altar of a Church towards the East, has, iv this instance, 


been unavoidably departed from. The valley jo which Rievaulx Abbey is stationed, 


is so 
but to confus 
Grxt. Mac. April, 1821. 


that ali its buildings could uot have been properly arranged, if the 
in its present slant direction. The Altar faces the North; 

the ‘description, this ‘singularity has not been attended to. 

1 


destruction ; 








destruction ; apparently to gratify his 
vanity in the erection of certainly one 
of the most beautiful buildings, after 
the Roman manner, in the world. 

Since Sir Christopher Wren's time, 
several Architects of minor celebrity 
have started up, who, following the 
example of their great master, have 
éendéavoured to degrade one style to 
prop up another, which never has ge- 
nerally flourished in England; and 
which, if we may judge from the 
works of the present day, never will 
become permanent, or flourish long 
uninterrupted. It is evident that no 
style of Architecture suits a Sacred 
building so well as the Pointed; and 
however indifferently the imitations 
of antiquity may be executed, their 
appearance is al ways more solemn and 
appropriate than the gay models of 
Greece and Rome. 

The new Church of St. Dunstan in 
the East is, as your acute Correspond- 
ént ** E.1.C.” (p. 38) observes, among 
the best specimens (and bad indeed are 
the yery best) of imitation. Its ou- 
merous defects result principally from 
a want of taste in the selection of 
models, and experience in the styles of 
Pointed Architecture. As your Rea- 
ders, Mr. Urban, have been already 
favoured with an accurate description 
of the various members composing 
this Church, I shall now point out 
those inaccuracies in its architecture 
and its furniture which have passed 
wuobserved, or have been only slightly 
noticed by “ E.1.C.” 

It requires a greater share of skill 
and judgment than seems to be pos- 
sessed by those persons who conducted 
the ‘plans of this Church, to select 
sditable and consistent specimens for 
the formation of a design which shall 
réptesent the work of one determi- 
nate period. I will instance the omis- 
sion of battlements on the exterior, 
the eminent propriety of which will 
wot perhaps be doubted by those who 
have travelled further than a dozen 
wiles from the metropolis to seek for 
examples of ancient Architecture 
worthy of imitation. I may pos- 
sibly reminded that examples of 
the absence of battlements occur in 
many Churches built in the 14th cen- 

- The Architecture of William 
of Wykeham, at Winchester and Ox- 
ford, are two remarkable exceptions; 
but ‘the omission of battlements is 
more agteeable to the bold simplicity 
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of their external desigt, than to the 
splendid poverty io that of St. Dua- 
stan’s Church. 

The disproportion in the breadth 
of the triple ailes is apparent, and 
so contrary to the rules usually fol- 
lowed in Pointed Architecture, that 
I am induced to believe the architect 
erected the walls of this Church on 
the foundations of the structure built 
by Sir Christopher Wren. Both ex- 
ternally and internally the defects re- 
sulting from this voluotary expedient 
(voluntary it must surely have been, 
because the sum of money granted 
by the Parishioners was sufficient to 
defray the cost of rooting up the old 
foundation) are conspicuous, and very 
injurious to the order and beauty 
which the general design of this 
Church would otherwise have pos- 
sessed. From no position on the 
pavement can the clerestory win- 
dows be seen; and the removal of 
the intervening houses towards 


.Thames-street, would not admit of 


their distinct appearance over the 
parapet of the side ailes, which is 
common in antient Churches. 

I shall further observe of the ex- 
terior, that the shallow architraves 
of all the windows, and the slender 
cornices and copings of the ailes 
and buttresses, bespeak an insubstan- 
tial appearance, and forcibly remind 
us of the paste-board fabrics some- 
times seen in the window of a watch- 
maker’s-shop, rather than represent 
the members and ornaments of an use- 
ful edifice, exposed to the storms and 
changes of the elements. The pan- 
nels in the parapet at the East end 
dre unnecessary, and the corbels sup- 
porting the weather cornice of the 
window beneath too large. 

The principal entrancetothe Church 
is equivocal. Besides a door-way in 
the South side, there are two porches 
on the North side; placed one at 
each extremity of the aile. In op- 
position to the invariable rule of an- 
tiquity, the door-ways open io the 
Eastern sides of these Porches; and 
the most Eastern porch being the 
principal entrance to the Church, you 
are compelled to turn your back to- 
wards the altar, a part, the sacred 
purposes of which, and the splendour 
of its decoration, once claimed the 
first notice, and therefore opposed 
the spectator at his admission into 
the sacred fane. , 

The 
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The wise architects of antiquity, 
with taste equal to their skill, com- 
monly separated the ailes of their 
small..Churches with a few arches, 
well knowing that the effect pro- 
duced was boldness and grandeur. 
The lately-demolished Church of St, 
Martin in Oxford* for example, con- 
tained only three arches, the clear 
measures Of which, including the 
shafts, were 27 ft. 6 in. by 17 feet. 
Over them appeared a story eight feet 
high. I Jeave it to the judgment of 
your readers, Mr. Urban, to say whe- 
ther such beautifully-proportioned 
and spacious arches are not prefer- 
able to the tapering and crowded 
oes in Saint Dunstan’s Church, which 
are in imitation of a style many years 
later than the one from which the 
windows have been copied. If the 
arches had been less numerous, and 
more spacious, an artificial breadth 
would have been givea to the cen- 
tre aile, which is now compressed be- 
tween its lateral ailes. The archi- 
tect evidently saw this defect, and 
determined to do with ornaments 
what could not be effected by pro- 
portions; be groined the roof in imi- 
tation of stone, while the roof on 
each side is flat, and painted in imi- 
tation of wood- work ;—a covering 
doubtless more consistent with a 
building so smal] as Saint Dunstan's 
Church, and one assuredly more 
common in buildings of the 15th cen- 
tury. To. point ont examples in 
support of this assertion would be 
useless, as they cannot have escaped 
the notice of the commonest observer. 

Splendid as are all their accompa- 
niments, yet the great arches (which 
bespeak the age of Richard 11.) are 
without sweeping cornices. If the 
architect had turned his attention to- 
wards the interior of Guild Hall Cha- 
pel, lately pulled down, be would 
here have found a specimen favlt- 
less in its style, and one which fur- 
ished him with mouldings, capitals, 
aod bases, more elegant than those 
which he has adopted. The rich 
groin. work in the Porch and Vestry 
(the latter placed at the West end 
of the North aile) is poartay By 
necessary ; and though -antient build- 
ings sometimes authorise the use‘of 
columns in the angles to support the 
roof, yet carved corbels should have 





* See Vol. LXXXIX. ii. 201, Epsr. 
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received the preference, espe- 
cially as the col in the Vestry 
are rendered okt ag the clustered 


ribs not springing ont of their capi, 
tals in the usual manper. The oppo- 
site fault occurs in the body of the 
Church, where the slender pillars sup- 
porting the groins and timbers of the 
roof, cover the capitals, and are with, 
out bases. 

The plan upon which the Church 
has been fitted up is creditable to the 
architect, but the screens and seats 
are encumbered with pannels and or- 
naments. An antient screen, lately 
removed from its place in Oaki 
ham Church, Berks (and which might 
have been tranalated.to St, Dunstan’s 
Church at the cost of only a few shil- 
lings) would better suit the style of 
this edifice than the one which .is 
now fixed beneath the organ: and 
the same Church would furnish carved 
seats in a more correct and less ex- 
pensive style than the fanciful ones 
which the architect laboured to-de- 
sigo. The pulpit, reading-desk, and 
altar-sereen, are as far removed from 
correct taste as the works of the ce, 
lebrated Batty Langley. The huge 
canopy in the middle of the latter i» 
despicable. , 

he painted glass in the East, and 
other windows, is very badly exe- 
cuted. The P yawy colour iss 
brick-dust red; and the principal &- 
ures, which are said to represent 
oses and Aaron, are gifted with 
angry countenances, The "bese 
throughoat the Church should hayes 
been filled with simple patterns 
leaved tendrils, such .as the 
book of Mr. cg a f bas f i 
or many noble. buildings both | 
tient an movers ‘ A coosierable 
expense would then bave been spared, 
pau |) effect of the interior improved. 
It is to be regretted that the marble 
bason of the demolished Church had 
not been prosrret and fixed io, the 
reom of the petit object which now 
stands in the South aile. Fonts are 
more numerous than perhaps aay 





* Mr. Miller, of Swallow-street, is an in- 
genious and well-known artist. He pos- 
sesses a valuable collection of ‘sketches of 
anticnt painted glass, and by closely imir 


tating the colours. and construction of, 
models, he is enabled Fen eae vent 
glass with uncommon and beauty, 
and with iegeninrebagobanaaaned 

other 
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other temains of antiquity, except- 
ing only monuments; and it is strange 
that such a specimen was not selected 
as would confer credit on the taste of 
the architect, and prove ornamental 
to the building. 

Avother remark, and I conclude 
my survey. Jn St. Dunstan’s Church 
too much has evidently been attempt- 
ed by the architect. Resolved not 
to stop short, he has gone too far, 
and 5 Abt | the materials of a 
Jarge fabric into one of snail dimen- 
sions, he evinces a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the works of anti- 
quity. The beauty of a design re- 
sults not from the number, variety, 
or richness of its ornaments, arches, 
windows, tracery, and mouldings ; but 
order, harmony, and simplicity are 
rw ey in the sacred buildings of 

ointed Architecture by their just 
combination. a. ¢. DB. 

Ee 

“Mr. Urnzan, Bow, March 4. 
OL. I. of “ British Poets, by T. 
. Campbell,” contains an Essay on 
English Poetry, which may be sub- 
mitted by any pedagogue to his elder 
ya gel boarders as a pleasing article; 
tto groey enquiry upon the sub- 
of which it treats, and otherwise 
pted for recreative reading. Cau- 
tidén, however, may be well timed, for 
enfertaining doubt on some of the 
atguments, if not also the discarding 
a ere drawn therefrom, as in- 

ifficiently supported. 

"This Essay was evidently intended 
 6form, as it ought to have done, the 
teliminary matter of the first vo- 
imé of the Specimens. However, 
a# it increased somewhat in balk upon 
py origien| we it now, 
a 4 of Se o Fer a 
genéral Index, ayed in unusua 
and useless capitals, des been forced 
into the imposing character of a dis- 
tinct’ volume. From’ that circum- 
atance, the others have an incongruous 
fdtice from the printer, at the dexter 
int of each sheet, contradicting 


evéry title page, and making the 
whole appear as erroneously gathered 


by the binder. Hence, also, at p. 90, 
is a reference, ** vide Vol. 1.” but 
meaning “ Vol. II.” All this would 
be unimportant, were it not for the 

azle it must create to the Biblio- 

faphers of the ‘year 2021 when, 
ly, two'centuries shall have re- 


the impression to a single copy. 


¥ 
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The pen has not been taken up'to 
cavil at trifles, or captiously condema 
the press errors; or such as the note 
at p. 88, referring to Ritson’s * Bib- 
liographia Poetica, vol. I.” as ev 
reader, of common information, we 
khows a second volume never exist 
ed; but it is from considering the 
effect of Mr. Campbell's name, aud 
its material em ree when connect- 
ed with the subject of poetry, either 
as a public lecturer, or closet com- 
mentator. A mistatement or misre- 
(nan eg from him is building an 

ypothesis, which, however it may 
peel and crumble into its native no- 
thing at the first glance of criticism, 
still lays the foundation of an error to 
mislead our youth (to whom the spe- 
cimens seem best adapted), and there- 
fore cannot be too absolutely con- 
demned, nor too widely confuted. 

At p. 90, speaking of Lidgate, our 
Author remarks: “His * Fall of 
Princes’ may also deserve notice, in 
tracing back the thread of our na- 
tional poetry, as itis more likely than 
any other English production, to have 
suggested to Lord Sackville the idea 
of his‘ Mirror for Magistrates.” And 
at p. 119, we are told of Lord Sack- 
ville, “* his plan for the Mirror of 
Magistrates, is a mass of darkness and 
despondency.”—That the work by 
Lidgate formed the model of the Mir- 
ror for Magistrates, was known and 
avowed by the Authors; that “ the 
idea” or the “ plan” was Lord Sack- 
ville’s, remains for Mr. Campbell to 
prove. 

Again, at p. 194, in condemning 
a presumed “fashion of the present 
day,” it is said that “* most wretched 
works have been praised in this en- 
thasiasm for the obsolete ; even the 
dullest works of the meanest contri- 
butors to the Mirror for Magistrates.” 
Where does this injudicious praise 
exist ? 

What is further asserted in condem- 
nation of this Work, seems equally 
without support. The “ Fall of 
Princes,” and ‘* Mirror for Magis- 
trates,” were of sufficient popularity 
to form a distinct school of Poetry, 
and the votaries almost as numerous 
as the simple squires of the Lake are 
now, with the superior advantage of 
having the model continued, and 
their works read and admired for 
above half a century. 

At p. 201, it is said; ** for # short 

time 
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time after.the suppression of the 
Theatres, till the time of Milton, the 
metaphysical ‘poets are forced upoa 
oar attention for want of better ob- 
jects.” Is not this an error? The 
Theatres were prohibited 1641, but 
Milton printed Comus in 1637, Ly- 
cidas in 1638, and his Poems in 1645. 
Indeed, an enumeration of the ‘* Meta- 
physical Poets” who wrote during the 
mterregoum, would be an acquisition. 
In the Specimens we find Brathwait 
as the poet preceding Milton, with an 
extract'from the Strappado for the 
Devil,'1615 5 while the passages from 
Comus establish the fact, that in Mr. 
Ca I's own estimation Milton was 
entitled to be considered a poet be- 
fore 1641. 
« Without further enlargement on 
the first volume, the above seems suf- 
ficient for adopting the words of our 
Author as applied to Dryden, that 
“his critical sentences were neither 
infallible nor immutable.” P. 232. 
Yours, &c.| Bryan Braintree. 
4 Cee 


Mr. Urpan, Exeter, March 8. 
N Mr. Evelyn’s “ Memoirs,” vol. 1. 
g: 439, is the following report of 
= eath of the Lord Treasurer Clif- 


« Thave heard from some who I believe 
knew, he (Lord Clifford) ‘made himself 
away after an extraordinary melancholy. 
This is not confidently affirmed; but a 
servant who lived in the house, and after- 
wards with Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor, 
did, as well as others, report it: and when 
I hinted some such thing to Mr. Prideaux, 
one of his Trustees, he was not willing to 
enter into that discourse. It was reported 
with these particulars, that causing -his 
servant to leave him unusually one morn- 
ing, locking himself in, be strangled him- 
self with his cravat, upon the bed-tester : 
hisservant, not liking the manner of dis- 
missing him, and looking through the key- 
hole (as I remember) and seeing his mas- 
ter hanging, broke in before he was quite 
dead, and taking him down, he vomited a 
great deal of blood, and was heard to utter 
these words, ‘ Well, let men say what they 
will, there is @ God, a just God above:’ 
after which ake no more. This, if 
true, is dismal.” 


For the following reasons I con- 
ceive .the above hearsay rumour 
(though credited by the Quarterly 
Review, Vol. XXX VII. p. 42) must be 
rejected. 

1. Because it is contradicted by po- 

~sitive assertion. Prince, the Biogra- 


pher of the Devonshire Worthies, 
cont and nei rupee 


emporary. nei 

noble Lord aid his tantly for he 
was minister of St. Martin's Church, 
Exeter, at the time of his Lordsbip’s 
death; two years later was appointed 
Vicar of Totnes, thence preferred to 
the Living of Berry Pomeroy), ex- 
pressly declares, that soon after his 
Lordship's arrival at Ugbrooke, ** his 
distemper, the stone, grew upon him 
with that violence, that after a few - 
weeks continuance, it put a period to 
his life.” This statement derives con- 
firmation from the Will of the Lord 
Treasurer, bearing date Oct. 7, 1673, 
exactly ten days before his death. It 
begins thus: * 1, Thomas Lord Clif- 
ford of Chadleigh, being of perfect 
memory and of sound mind (thanks 
be to God), though weak in body ;” 
and then proceeds with giving explicit 
instructions for his funeral. 

2. Because it is utterly improbable, 
if not impossible, that after apoplexy 
has been brought on by:hanging, the 
patient should be capable of vomiting 
a great deal of blood, and of articu- 
lating distinctly and coherently. 

3. Because the silence of tradition 
in the neighbourhood, but much 
more, the silence of political enemies, 
militates powerfully against its credi- 
bility. Sach an event could not have 
been concealed by his Lordship’s fa- 
mily. If a Coroner’s Inquest could 
have been prevented, Servants would 
hardly have refrained from buzzing 
the melancholy tale to each other, or 
to their acquaintance in the vicinity - 
of Ugbrook; and officious friends 
would have related and exaggerated 
the circumstances. Contemporary 
enemies, in those days of party-spirit 
and religious animosity, would have 
dwelt with malicious pleasure on the 
details of the tragic transaction. , His 
most decided enemy, Sir Henry Capel, 
on seconding Lord Russell's motion, 
26 Oct. 1680, for excluding the Duke 
of York, does not even allude to any 
rumour of suicide, but after inform- 
iog the House of Commons that “ we 
can never too much detest Lord Clif- 

ford,” merely observes that “ he broke 
his heart, as is by most. belicved, to 
see himself so disappoivted in bis 
great design of refixing Popery bees. 

4. Because Lord C. had no reason 
to be so overwhelmed, with, chagrin 
and disappointment, as to be disposed 
to perish by.bis own hand.. He was 
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not disgraced at Courts .on the con- 
trary, his sovereign, Charies 11. conti- 
nued to shew him particular marks of 
gracious consideration. Clifford re- 
signed his office on 19 June, 1673, 
and the King, on the 19th of the fol- 
lawing month, prevented the possibi- 
lity of any impeachment against the 
Ex-minister, by issuing to him Letters 
Patent of special and genera! pardon 
of all offences committed against the 
Crown, before the 30th of June that 
year. He retired from public life 
exceedingly well provided for; and 
His Majesty increased this provision 
in the most flattering manner seven 
weeks after his resignation of office. 

5. Because it is improbable that a 
map who had risen to such a pitch of 
fortitude and magnanimity, as “ ge- 
nerously to prefer his conscience to 
his interests” (see the Life of King 
James II. published from the Stuart 
Papers, by the order of his present 
Majesty, vol. I. p. 484), would deli- 
berately resolve upon suicide, after 
he had so very lately determined on 
making the heroic sacrifice to prin- 
ciple. 

After all, Mr. Evelyn does not give 


credit to the report; he merely enters 
it in his Journal as the gossip of the 
day, in the manner of a newspaper 


Knighis.. of the Shire, and Sheriffs ?—-Salop. 


[Aprils 
report by adding, “the slory is mot 
In conclusion, 1. may,add, that 4 
cannot find the name of, i 
the list of his Lordship’s trustees. At 
all events, this geatleman might very 
properly not take ‘the hint of some 
such thing,” if he believed it to bea 
groundless rumour. Time, the best 
discoverer of truth, has certainly re- 
flected no additional light on the dis- 
mal story. 
With many thanks, Mr, Urban, for 
the. pleasure and the information 
which I have derived from your Ma- 
gazine, I remain, ‘ 
Yours, &c. Gro. Ouiven. 
 ————— 
Mr. Unsan, Stourhead, April @. 
0 EG leave, through the extensive 
circulation of your Magazine, to 
request the solution of. the following 
Queries :—In what public office can a 
regular series of the Knights of the 
Shire, and Sheriffs,be found? I have 
got the former from anno 1298 to 
1473, and from 1547 down to the pre- 
sent time; and the later (from Fuller's 
Worthies), to the year 1648; and shall 
esteem myself highly obliged to any 
of your readers who can inform me, 
where | may apply to obtain these 
desiderata, 


Yours, &c. R, C. Hoars. 


editor; and he further qualifies the 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY, 


SHROPSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 213.) 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Arrmncnam Hovse is a noble gallery of paintings, 
first masters of the Italian school; and a fine collection of 
other antiquities from Herculaneum, 

At the Biacues, between Buildwas and Coalbrook-dale, May 27, 1773, was 
an extraordinary convulsion of the earth, when several’ fields, containing 
about 30 acres of land, were shifted from their site, the ground broken up 
into irregular masses with immense chasms, in one of which a barn was 
entirely swallowed up, and a grove with 20 large oak-trees forced into the 
middle of the Severn, filling up its bed for 290 yards, and diverting its waters 
into a new channel. The turnpike road for 321 yards entirely destroyed. 
The principal chasm extended 396 yards, its breadth was 42, gnd its greatest 
depth 10. The devastation is described in a Sermon by the Rev. John de la 
Flechere, vicar of Madeley, which he preached to a large congregation at the 
place on the following day. 

, Busnors Casrve was antiently the seat of the Bishops of Hereford, whence 
its name. 1 

In Conpover Church, among several handsome monuments of the Owens, 
is one for Roger Owen, Esq. by Roubiliac, remarkably fine. In the Hall, 
which was built by Lord Chief Justice Sir Thomas Owen, is & splendid collec- 
tion of paintings. , “ 


rincipally by the 
truscan vases and 
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At Doraincron school were educated Dr. Richard Allestree, Provost of 
‘Eton, and Richard Baxter the Noncooformist. Dr. John Dougtas, afterwards 
— of Salisbary, ‘‘ the scourge of impostors and terror of quacks,” was 
one of its masters. 
* Jo Eccvesmere Church is the monument of Sir Francis K ynaston, Esquire of 
the body to Charles I. and translator of the “ Loves of Troilus and Cressida.” 

Io Frrz Church-yard isthe tomb of Dr. Edward Waring, mathematician, 1798. 

In Hates Owen Church-yard are the tombs of Miss Anne Powell (poetical 
epitaph by Shenstone) 1744; and of William Shenstone the poet, 1763. In 
the Church is an urn erected to his memory, with a poetical inscription by 
his friend Graves; and a handsome monument, by Banks, for Major John 
Delap Halliday, 1794. 

At Hatsrow there is a good collection of paintings, and a curious portrait 
of Charles I. carved by N. Bryant, on a peach-stone, set in gold, with a crys- 
tal on each side. 

In Hawestone beautiful grounds, is the tent in which Sir Sydney Smith 
signed the Convention of El Arish; it was taken on the surrender of Cairo, 
June 25, 1801, aud brought over by the Salopian hero, Lord Hill. Among 
the paintings in the house is the Siege of Namur, in which are introduced the 
portraits of William III. the Elector of Bavaria, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Count Cohorn, and Richard Hill, great uncle to the present baronet. 

Hoower was the rectory of Lord James Beauclerk, afterwards Bishop of 
Hereford. In the Church are several monuments of the Hills of Hawkstone, 
and a handsome one for Henrietta, daughter of Sir Thomas Vernon of Hodnet, 
the last of that antient family. The hall is the seat of Reginald Heber, Eag 
the “ Atticus” of Dibdin's “ Bibliomania.” It contains a noble collection of 
“ Libri rarissimi!!!” . ; 

In Krxter Church are many superb monuments of the Blounts. 

The Leasowes was the seat of the poet Shenstone, who formed its princi- 
pal beauties, as described by Dodsley in an account prefixed to his edition of 
Shenstone’s Works. In this, his native place, he composed most of his poems; 
hie * School-mistress” being the old woman by whom he was first taught to 
read. A view of the Cottage-school is engraved in Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1795. 

In LonGner Garden was buried Edward Burton, Esq. a zealous protestant, 
who expired suddenly with joy at hearing of the death of Mary I. in 1558, 
and whose body was refused burial by the Roman Catholic curate of St. Chad's. 

At Luptow, Sir Henry Sydney, K. G. Lord President of the Marches, 
kept his court with peculiar magnificence; and on his death in 1586, his heart 
was deposited in the tomb of his beloved daughter Ambrosia, who died here 
in 1574, and was buried in an oratory he had built in the Church. In 
1634, during the presidency of the Earl of Bridgewater, the Masque of Comus 
was written by Milton, at the request of his friend Lawes, who set it tu music. 
It was occasioned by the Earl’s two sons, Viscount Brackley and the Hon. 
Thomas Egerton, with his daughter Lady Alice, afterwards Countess of 
Carberry, being benighted, on their journey to Ludlow, in Heywood forest in 
Herefordshire, when the lady for a short time was lost. It was originally 
acted by the two brothers, the young lady, Lawes and others. At the Resto- 
ration, Butler, who was appointed Secretary to the then Lord President, the 
Earl of Carberry, composed in this castle the three first cantos of his inimitable 
‘“* Hudibras.” 1n the Church is an elegant marble tomb to the memory of 
the Lord President Sir John Bridgeman. In this town, in 1758, died John 
Davis, aged 112. It was for some time the residence of Lucien Bonaparte. 
Round the castle is a beautiful public walk. 

In Mapevey Chorch-yard, under a slab of cast-iron, was buried its vicar 
John William de la Flechere, pious enthusiast, 1785. 

At Newronr, May 16, 1665, 160 houses burnt, loss £50,000. 

At Oswesrry, in 1797, died Joho Lloyd, attorney, the original institutor of 
Societies for the Prosecution of Felons, of which that at Oswestry was the first. 

At Prremrorp park is a valuable collection of original portraits. 
waktnt ¢ near Pontesbury, was the seat of the mathematician Dr. Edward 

ating. 

Row Haut was visited by his present Majesty ond the Duke of Clarence, 
in, 1306. : 

At 
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At Suirrnaut died, in 1116, Mary Yates, aged 128. 
At Surnewsnury first commenced in this kingdom that terrible disease the 


Sweating Sickness. April 1, 1174, 50 houses burnt. July 9, 1788, the old 
Church of St. Chad fell down. In the Abbey church is the monument (re- 
moved from old St. Chad’s) of Sir Richard Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1565, ancestor of Sir Richard afterwards Lord Onslow, who was 
Speaker in 1709, and of Arthur Ooslow who was Speaker during -the whole 
reign of George Il. In St. Alkmond’s Church is a finely-painted window by 
Egginton, emblematic of Evangelical Faith, and the monuments of Sir Tho- 
mas Jones, Lord Chief Justice, 1683; and of Thomas Jones, once sheriff of 
the county, six times bailiff, and the first mayor of the town. In St. Chad’s 
Chancel window is the *“ Resurrection” by Egginton, removed hither from 
the East window of Lichfield Cathedral; and in this Church is a tablet for 
Job Orton, friend and biographer of Doddridge, 1766. In its old Church 
were buried Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, 1543, and Thomas Mytton, 
Parliamentarian General, 1656. In St. Giles’s Church-yard is the tomb-stone 
of Jobn Whitfield, surgeon, with only the inscription “ Composita solvuntur.” 
In St. Julian’s Church is a window of painted glass, with a large figure of St. 
James, brought from Rouen. Io St. Mary’s Church were buried its ejected 
minister Francis Tallents, author of Chronological Tables, 11708 ; and Robert 
Cadman, with a curious poetical epitaph, recording bis death in January 1740, 
by the breaking of a rope, on which he had attempted to descend from the 
top of its steeple to a field on the other side of the Severn. Among the emi- 
nent men educated at the Freesschool, were Sin Patvir Sypney ; his friend 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke; Lord Chancellor Jefferies; Lord Chief Justices 
Jones and Price; Prelates Thomas of Salisbury, and Bowers of Chichester ; 
Dramatist Wycherley ; Poet, Ambrose Philips; Antiquary, Clarke; Classical 
critic, Dr. Joho Taylor; and Mathematician, Waring. It contains an excel- 
lent library ; a small museum of antiquities, principally Roman, found at 
Wroxeter ; and some natural curiosities. Its present master is Dr. S. Butler, 
editor of Aschylus. Of the two children taken by the eccentric but amiable 
Thomas Day, author of *“‘ Sandford and Merton,” from the Foundliog Hospi- 
tal, now House of Industry, in this town, there is a curious and interesting 
account in Miss Seward’s “ Life of Darwin.” The Quarry-walk by the side 
of the Severn is one of the finest promenades in the kingdom. The antient 
*Pageant called “ Shrewsbury show,” is held on the second Monday after Tri- 
nity Sunday, but has greatly fallen off in its splendour and attendance. This 
town has been frequently honoured by Royal visits; in 1490 Henry VII. bis 
Queen Elizabeth of York, and his son Prince Arthur, attended Mass at a 
solemn festival at St. Chad's. The Jast Royal visit was by James II. in 1687. 
His present Majesty passed through the town in his way to Ross-hall, in 1806. 

In Tonce Church are many superb monuments, among which are those 
of Sir Fulk Pembridge and his Lady, who founded the Church in 1410; Sir 
Henry Vernon, Governor and Treasurer to Arthur Prince of Wales; Sir Ri- 
chard Vernon, Governor of Calais, dud the last person who held the high 
office of Constable of England for life; and a large tomb of Sir Edward Stan- 
ley, with an epitaph written by Snaxsrzans. The great bell given by the 
Constable Vernon, is six yards in circumference, and weighs 48 cwt. 

At Wem, March 3, 1677, the Church, market-house, and 140 dwelling- 
houses destroyed by fire. Here died in 1184, Mary Jones, aged 110. 

Wen ocx was represented in Parliament by the poet Isaac Hawkins Browne. 

In. Warrcuurcn Church are monuments of Joun Taxsor first Earl of 
Shrewsbury of his family, the valiant Lord Marshall of France, slain at Chas- 
tillion with his heroic son Viscount Lisle, in 1453; and of its rector Christo- 
pher Talbot, fourth son of John the second Earl. Here also were buried its 
rector Dr. John Rawlinson, Principal of Edmund Hall, Oxford, and author of 
“« Sermons,” 1631; and Nicholas Bernard, Dean of Ardagh 1661. The old 
Church fell down in 1710. 

At Wompainesg, died in 1801, Mary Heyward, aged 112. 

In Wroxerer Church are handsome altar-tombs of Sir Thomas Bromley, 
Lord Chief Justice, 1555; Sir Richard Newport, 1570; Francis first Lord 


Bradford, 1708; his brother Andrew, 1699; and Thomas Earl of Torrington, 
1719, as 
r. 
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| 1. VIEW OF THE RECEIVING HOUSE IN HYDE PARK, AND A REPRESENTATION 
OF THE METHOD OF RECOVERING PERSONS FROM UNDER THE ICE. 














| 3. CASE OF RESUSCITATION. 
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ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


‘eos annexed Engravings (see 
Plate If.) are mtroduced as il- 
lustrative of the laudable and philao- 
thropic objects of the Royrat Hv- 
MANE Society *. 

No. 1. represents the method adopt- 
ed by the Society’s agents for reco- 
vering persons immersed under the 
ice. The Serpentine River, in Hyde 
Park, is the scene intended. At the 
season of the year, when the river is 
frozen over, ladders aud ropes are al- 
ways in readiness for occasional acci- 
dents; and people employed by the 
Society are constantly on the spot to 
afford immediate succour. The lad- 
der adapted to the purpose is of con- 
siderable length, onl united by joints, 
or hinges, so that each part, united 
by the joints, can be folded together. 
When a person is immersed under 
the water, by the breaking in of 
the ice, the ladder is instantly slided 
to the spot, and the end of it, by 
means of the hinge, falls into the wa- 
ter, or broken part of the ice. One 
of the assistants then rons along the 
ladder to the broken place, and step- 
ping down the jointed part, descends 
into the walter. He is:thus enabled 
to raise the exhausted person upon 
the ladder. Should it unfortunatel 
happen, that the individual has al- 
ready sunk, or is struggling under the 
ice, as the annexed design represents, 
then the Society’s assistant imme- 
diately introduces a long pole under 
the ice, with several hooks attached 
to the end. He feels around until 
the object of his search is discovered, 
when he instantly hauls him to the 
surface of the water. The unhappy 
man is then placed on the ladder, and 
the assistants at the other end drag it 
with ropes to a place of safety. 

ln the back view of the same de- 
sign appears the Society’s principal 
Receiving House. It is situated on 
the North side of the Serpentine Ri- 
ver, A pay Park. The ground 
upou which it is erected, was liberally 
presented by his late Majesty to the 
Directors and Governors, expressly 
for the benevolent objects to which 





* They were adopted ‘in the last An- 
nual Report, and the Society have kindly 
permitted us the use of them. 

Gent. Mac. Apitl, 1821. 
o 
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it has been devoted. Io this house, 
every thing necessary for the appli- 
cation of the resuscitating process is 
provided, and kept in constant readi- 
ness. A bed is fitted up—a warm 
bath and electrifying machine are io 
a state of preparation for instant use 
—apparatus and medicine, of every 
kind, necessary in a case of suspended 
animation, are deposited there; and, 
during the bathing season in summer, 
and the frosts in winter, a medical 
gentleman attends for the purpose of 
rendering immediate and effectual 
assistance on the occurrence of acci- 
dents. 

Although this is the principal Re- 
ceiving House, others have been esta- 
blished in the most appropriate and 
convenient places along the banks of 
the Thames, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of dangerous pieces of wa- 
ter, and in various parts of the Me- 
tropolis and its vicinity. And to en- 
sure the due and prompt application 
of the processes and means of the So- 
ciety, respectable Professional Geo- 
tlemen residing near the Receiving 
Houses, are appointed Medical As- 
sistants. 

On the outside of all these Receiv- 
ing Houses are placed large and con- 
spicuous boards, aunouncing their ob- 
ject. These Houses are furnished with 
drags, poles, and other necessary ap- 
paratus,; all of which are under the 
constant superintendance of the So- 
ciety’s Surveyor, and are thus kept in 
a state of repair and readiness for 
immediate use in case of accident. 
The Receiving Houses are not exclu- 
sively applicable to the assistance of 
the Drowned; they may be of fre- 
quent use in other cases of sudden or 
accidental death. 

Nos. 2. and 3. are copied on wood, 
by Berryman, from large and valua- 
ble prints, engraved and published in 
1787, by Mr. Pollard, from paintings 
by Robert Smirke, Esq. R.A. 

No. 2. represents an unfortunate 
individual reduced toa state of sus- 
pended animation, from incautiousl ¢ 
venturing too far into the water 
whilst bathing. The alarm has been 
given—the boat is launched —the 
bold swimmer dives to the bottom— 
the inanimate body is recovered—bhot, 

alas! 
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alas! the vital spark is apparently ex- 
tinguished —the breath of life for 
ever fled! The agonized father be- 
holds the corpse of his darling son— 
the shock is too powerful—the fond 
and distracted mother is bereft of her 
senses—and the most anxious sus- 
pense is strongly pourtrayed in the 
countenances of all. around, The re- 
suscitative process, recommended by 
the Royal Humane Society, is instan- 
taneously applied. 

No. 3. is an admirable representa- 
tion of the young man just recovered 
from a state of suspended animation, 
after the resuscitative means have 
been successfully applied. Dr. Hawes, 
the original promoter of this godlike 
Institution, is observed sitting on 
the bed, supporting the resuscitated 
youth ; whilst Dr. Lettsom is intro- 
ducing the delighted mother to wit- 
ness the auspicious scene. The grate- 
ful father, transported with joy, is 
returning thanks to the Supreme Dis- 
poser of all events, and every counte- 
canoe seems to beam with inward de- 
ight. 

The general utility of this Institu- 
tion has now become so universally 
known, that it would be superfluous 
to dwell upon its merits ; particularly 
as its objects have been so frequently 
noticed in our former Volumes: and 
we feel considerable satisfaction in 
stating, that from them a complete 
History of the Royal Humane Society 
might be gleaned. The Gentleman's 
Magazine was the principal organ 
in giving publicity to its proceed- 
ings in its infant state, when the 
voice of prejudice would have de- 
stroyed it in the bud. The Editors 
have uniformly supported the prac- 
ticability of its objects, and inces- 
santly endeavoured to promote its 
interests. They have now the pleas- 
ing gratification of bebolding it libe- 
rally supported by the most illus- 
trious individuals of the realm *, and 
duly appreciated by the whole world, 

la referring to our Volume for 
i174, we find the following remarks 
in the Preface so applicable, that we 
feel pleasure in extracting them ver- 
batim : 

** From the year 1745 to that of 1763+, 





* His Majesty is Patron, and the Duke 
of Northumberland the President. 

+ “In vol. XXXILI. p. 486, the case of 
an English sailor, who accidentally felt 


The Royal Humane Society. 
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the Editors of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
have laboured occasionally to recommend 
to public consideration the possibility of 
preserving the human species, by. extend- 
ing the medical art to persons under the 
appearance of sudden death; but it was 
not till the year 1167, that a few wealthy 
gentlemen of the city of Amsterdam, struck 
with the variety of instances in which peo- 
ple falling into the water were lost for 
want of proper treatment, formed them- 
selves into a society, at their own expense, 
to attempt ‘the recovery of drowned persons. 
These gentlemen pursued their design 
with so much zeal and success, that, in 
the space of six years, they had the satis- 
faction to find, that, in not Jess than 210 
cases, drowned persons were recovered by 
the means pointed out by them, and re- 
commended in the United Provinces by 
advertisements, and other publications. 

** The great success of this undertaking, 
and the advantages accruing from it to 
the State, soon induced each of the Pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries to take proper 
measures for securing the benefit it offer- 
ed, by enjoining all public persons, over 
whom their strict rules of police gave 
them a constant sway, to observe the So- 
ciety’s directions, and to lend their as- 
sistance in following them, through their 
respective districts, upon pain of displea- 
sure, mulcts, and punishment, This wor- 
thy Society communicated to us, from 
time to time, the result of their proceed- 
ings; and we, as often as room would 
pesmit, co-operated with them, in making 
known the means used, and the success 
that attended their laudable endeavours. 
(See vol. for 1771, p. 512; vol. for 1773, 
p- 174.) The salutary effects of this In- - 
stitution remained not confined to the 
United Provinces. The Boards of Health 
at Venice, at Milan, and Padua, adopted 
it: the city of Hamburgh did the same : 
the Empress of Russia countenanced it, 
and ordered the Dutch publication and in- 
structions to be translated for her domi- 
nions: the Empress of Germany, by spe- 
cial edicts and mandates, gave very parti- 
cular encouragement to the practice: the 
French have found means to unite it with 
the particular police of their capital: and 
England has, at length, also received it, 
our Metropolis having now its Society for 
the Recovery of Drowned Persons, under 
the sanction of a Jate first Magistrate }.” 





overboard, in the river Douro, in Porte- 
gal, and who was taken up without any 
signs of life, and recovered, is prodaced 
as an example to encourage further trials. 
Many other cases, much more extraordi- 
nary, were adduced ; but they were éhen 
thought so extraordinary, that their reality 
was doubted.” 


} Frederick Bull, Esq. Lord Mayor. ; 
D 
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In the Title-page of the Society’s Annual Report, the annexed em- 
blematical and appropriate vignette is introduced : 





This was the Medal adopted by the 
early Institutors, as emblematic of 
their intended objects. It was design- 
ed by Dr. Watkinson, of Fenchurch- 
street, one of the earliest Members 
of the Society. The date and in- 
scription, denoting the original for- 
mation of the Sociely, precisely cor- 
respond with our statements in the 
preceding extract; so that the So- 
ciety must have been established at 
the period wheu the Volume referred 
to was in progress through the press; 
and perhaps the supporters of this 
publication might have been the hum- 
ble instruments of encouraging its 
establishment, and promoting its ul- 
timate success. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of March, 
the Forry-seventH ANNIVERSARY 
of the Society was celebrated by a 
numerous and highly-respectable as- 
semblage of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, at the City of London Tavern. 
Upwards of 400 individuals were pre- 
sent. The Duke of Northumberland, 
as President, for the first time as- 
sumed the chair. The cloth having 
been drawn, the usual toasts suc- 
ceeded, and the health of the King 
was drunk amidst enthusiastic ap- 
plause. “ Prosperity to the Humane 
Society” was next proposed, which 
met with a warm and cordial co- 
operation from the gentlemen pre- 
sent. At this period of the evening, 
the individuals, both male and fe- 
male, who had derived benefit—we 
would rather have said, who owed 
life to this excellent lastitution, were 
introduced iato the room. Amongst 
the procession were united, the fond 


mother, the tender father, and the 
anxious friend; all of whom express- 
ed, in their countenances, the feelings 
of gratitude which they so justly owed 
to this benevolent Charity. After the 
procession had retired— 

Bensamiy Hawes, Esq. one of the wor- 
thy Treasurers, rose to draw the attention 
of the Company to the immediate object 
which they had met to celebrate. He ob- 
served that he was proud to see the So- 
ciety on this occasion so ably, and so 
vobly sypported. This Institution, which 
in his own day had been first established, 
bad met with almost insurmourtable dif- 
ficulties in its onset. The theory had 
been proposed, and it was rejected by phi- 
losophy and ignorance, Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with this opposition, the promoters 
of the Society were determined to reduce 
their theory to a practical experiment — 
an experiment not tending actually to 
raise the dead to life, but to snatch the 
almost lifeless from an early grave. To 
surmount this difficalty, he knew no slight 
obstacle intervened. The Lord Mayor for 
the time being (Frederick Bull, Esq.) was 
then applied to: he heard the deputation 
which waited on him with much attention : 
he bimself was incredulous, although 
willing to believe. It was proved that 
those who were considered as dead by 
men of talent and wisdom, were by 
activity and perseverance rendered use- 
ful members of the community. Such a 
society as this was not lost sight of by the 
Illustrious Monarch who then sat oa the 
Throne, and who always kept anxiously 
in view the benefit of his subjects. He 
consulted with some of the Vice-Presidents 
on the subject; the experiments were 
clearly made known to him, and 80 satis- 
fied was his Majesty of their beneficial re- 
sults, that be immediately granted a piece 
of ground, and erected a house in Hyde 

Park 
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Park for the use of the Society, a place 
where no mismanagement could arise, or 
any difficulty or obstacle be created. 
That bouse now existed, and he entreated 
every individual, whether Member or not 
of the Society, to visit it.—This was an age 
of bamanity, in which they saw the Mo- 
narch, and the Peerage surrounding the 

- Throne, uniting with ajl ranks in one com- 
mon feeling of benevolence and philanthro- 
py.—/( Hear! )—The public liberality had 
nobly fostered this Institution since its 
commencement, and a continuation of that 
liberality-had been bestowed with unceas- 
ing generosity. The abstract and praise- 
worthy feeling of benevolence and huma- 
nity were called into action by other So- 
cieties ; but this bad the main and im- 
portant object—the preservation of man- 
kind. — (Hear, hear!) — It was not of a 
local nature, but spread its influence 
throughout the world: it threw out the 
life-boat to the drowning passenger, and 
brought him in security to a port of safety. 
There was scarcely a vessel which left this 
country, that did not take with it the me- 
thods of treatment adopted by the Hu- 
mane Society. 


Loud applause followed at the con- 
clusion of this speech, which, from 
our confined limits, has been only 
very briefly noticed. 

Sir C. Price rose to propose the health 
of the Noble Chairman amidst general 
plaudits, He observed, that England’s 
Peerage did not want men who would 
stand forward in the cause of benevolence, 
and honour every institution; but he be- 
lieved that Peerage boasted of no name 
more grateful to the English ear than the 
mame of Percy. — (Loud applause from 
every part of the room.) —The page of 
History was abundantly adorned with the 
martial acts achieved by that valiant 
house. It was indeed a proud day for 
the Institution to be honoured by the 
presence and patronage of the Noble 
Duke in the Chair. 


The Royal Humane Society. 
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The Hlustrious Caarnman, in returning 
thanks, observed, that he had much dif- 
ficulty in conveying to the Company the 
high seuse of gratification which he felt at 
the manner in which his health had been 
received, He had been actuated by those 
motives, which, he conceived, reigned in 
the breast of every English and British 
subject. The same benevolence, and the 
same good will, he hoped, would actuate 
every Member of the Society. With re- 
gard to the Institution itself, he assured 
the Company that he had always taken 
the greatest pride in promoting it, because 
he thought it one, above all others, which 
from its nature and objects, particularly 
deserved support. On its general me- 
rits it would be unnecessary for him to 
take up their time, after what had been 
already said; its beneficial effects were 
universal, and extended over every part 
of the Kingdom. He should always feel 
himself bound to lend it every possible 
benefit in his power, either by his pre- 
sence or otherwise, 

Dr. Martin, the Registrar, then 
reported the state of the Society and 
the situation of the funds. He stated 
that the cases which have come under 
the notice of the Society during the 
past year amount to 150, of which 
number 131 were successful, and 19 
unsuccessful. ~The number of suc- 
cessful cases added to that of former 

ears, amounts to 5020, and the num- 

er of claimants rewarded, also added 
to the total of former years, amounts 
to 20,320. The gentlemen who re- 
ceived honorary medals for saving 
lives were, Capt. Marryat, R.N. Capt. 
Earl, Mr. J. Mann, Mr. J. Gray, Mr. 
J. Stirling, Mr. C. J. Leisne, Mr. W. 
W. Cox, and Mr. W. A. Parker. 

We feel pleasure in adding, that 
the Subscriptions of the evening were 
considerable. 





Disrray or Native Genivs. 
No. ll. 
T has been observed of Thomson, 
that in his admirable descriptions 
—where he appears equally original 
and obvious,—that, whilst he selected 
those appearances alone most charac- 
teristic in the things which he de- 
scribes, he imparts the air of novelty 
to objects, which, when pointed out 
by the exquisite colouring of his pen- 
cil, appear sufficiently known and fa- 
miliar. 
It may be said of Crane *, and with- 





* See before, p. 32. 





out the imputation of bestowing un- 
merited praise, that, while from the 
constant opportunities, which his man- 
ner of life afforded him, in common 
with all other peasants, of observing 
Nature under all her forms, aud with 
all her accompaniments, he was ca- 
pacitated to delineate her minutest 
beauties,—these opportunities were 
not neglected, and he has happily 
illustrated her more trivial pheno- 
mena. " 

We are tempted to rank among 
the number of Poetical images, things 
whieh, until touched by Ins — 

an 
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and fertilizing pencil, had appeared 
devoid of aay thing which could im- 
part dignity or grace to a literary de- 
scription. — His invocations and de- 
tériptive tales usually bear the ge- 
nuine stamp of a heart kindled to 
action and sentiment by the pure 
emotions of her own dictates, un- 
schooled by the polish of art, but 
iving utterance to those ideas which 
ature, with all her sublime and in- 
teresting garniture, is capable of in- 
spiring. ‘ 
Warm with the grateful acknow- 
ledg ments of the swaiu looking around 
on all about him with generous en- 
thusiasm, responsive to the call of 
en eer minutely descriptive, 
rom the habitual views which his oc- 
cupation enabled him to take at once 
of all the phenomena which charac- 
terize the revolution of the seasons, 
and the incidents which diversify the 
life and employments of a rustic,— 
these compositions must always ob- 
tain that dominion over the heart 
and sensibilities, which Poetry of far 
higher classical pretensions often fails 
in exciting. They may be said to 
call forth that feeling of mental de- 
light, generated we know not why, 
but that they seem to have a secret 
affinity with certain sympathies and 
affections which dwell within us. 
Clare, as his Editor has observed, 
had numerous difficulties to struggle 
with, unknown to almost all others, 
whose minds have opened to the 
power and perceptions of Genius. 
Nursed in the lap of poverty of 
the moet chilling description, he was 
long unable to acquire even the com- 
monest rudiments of education,—un- 
til, by excessive parsimony, coupled 
with unwearied assiduity, he attained 
some knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing, and, hence, was proportionately 
facilitated in giving- utterance to the 
pictures which ‘ imagination bodied 
forth.”—Heunce arises his occasional 
unpleasing collocations of words,— 
which indeed he, doubtless, it may 
be presumed, found most intelligibly 
expressive of his ideas, but, from the 
scanty limits of his vocabulary, he 
was unable, in his phraseology, to 
make those selections of copiousness 
which would have imparted a more 
modulated flow of harmony to his 
periods, 
The minor deficiencies of this kind, 
however, do not materially deteri- 
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orate the Poetry of Clare,—thes even 
add to its general effect, as the, heart, 
while it feels the power of .wigeur, 
and artless beauties stealing over its 
susceptibilities, so far from regr 

the absence of a more elaborate dic- 
tion, is tempted to rank that writer 
in a higher class who can accomplish 
the ends of Poetry without using all 
those weapons which skilful practi- 
tioners often employ with success. 

Amopg the many specimens of 
beauty, of imagery, and pathos, and 
tenderness of sentiment, which Clare 
has given us in the small volume 
which has called forth the present ani- 
madversions, several may be quoted 
as pre-eminently indicative of ardour 
of feeling and elevation of thinking, 
certainly vastly above the general 
standard of his own rank and occu- 
pation. 

In description and vigour of ima- 
gination, “Summer Evening,” “ Sum- 
mer Morning,” an “ Address to Plenty 
in Winter,” ‘* Harvest Morning,” 
** Evening,” ‘ Noon,” may be ad- 
duced as Poems which, for the fe- 
licity and propriety of the images 
employed, possess claims upon the 
reader of taste aod sensibility which 
will not be neglected, while it may 
be said with equal justice, that 
** Helpstone,” an“ Address to a Lark 
singing in Winter,” “ Elegy to the 
Ruins of Pickworth, Rutlandshire,” 
and ** The Dawniogs of Genius,” 
may, for the fine tone of their sen- 
timent, the dignity, and, withals the 
warmth, tenderuess, and simplicity of 
their style, vie with the admired pro- 
ductions of many, who have long 
ranked deservedly high in the anvals 
of Poetical fame. 

In the * Ruius of Pickworth,” the 
measured aud solemn flow of num- 
bers happily illustrate the melanchol 
tinge of sentiment and of feeling which 
seems to animate the author, and 
swells his soul to something like sub- 
limity. Although to the reader, im- 
pressed with classic veneration for 
names hallowed by the high suffrage 
of criticism, it may appear bold to 
mention him in convection with Gray, 
justice will not refuse to acknowledge 
that there is, in the general flow of 
sentiment and style which pervades 
this Elegy, much that forcibly re- 
minds us of the sublime and impas- 
sioned moral painting which charac- 
terizes the ** Church-yard.” 


The 
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The following may be taken asa 
specimen : 
‘* While vain extravagance, for one alone, 
Claims half the land his grandeur to 
maintain, 
What thousands, not a rood to call their 


own, 
Like me, but labour for support, in vain. 
Here we see luxury surfeit with excess, 
There want bewailing, beg from door to 
door, [cess, 
Still meeting sorrow where it meets suc- 
By length’ning life that liv’d in vain be- 
fore.” 


And again: 
** There’s not a rood of land demands our 
toil,— {tread, 
There’s not a foot of ground we daily 
But gains increase from time’s devouring 
spoil, 
But holds some fragments of the hu- 
man dead.” 


Many pictures of genuine beauty 
strike the reader in the “ Sonnets,” 
of which it most be said generally, 
that they proclaim a high degree of 
delicacy of thinking in their author, 
and exhibit much warmth of colour- 
ing, expressed with simplicity and pu- 
rity of language. It may not be 
thought exaggerated commendation, 
to say, that they sometimes unite 
diguity with force of feeling and of 
passion, and discriminative thought 
with quick sensibility. — Of these, 
“« The Setting Sun,” * The Moon,” 
“ The Gipsey’s Evening Blaze,” “* To 
Hope,” “ Evening,” ** To the Glow 
Worm,” “ To Religion,” and “ Ex- 
pectation,” may be esteemed the best. 
Indeed those on the subjects of “* Hope” 
and to ** Expectation,” when read un- 
der a full impression of the circum- 
stances of the author’s life and occu- 
pations, must certainly be pronounced 
extraordinary effusions, and argue 
powers of thought and combination 
of a standard with those who have 
been long admired for their genius, 
exhibited under far more auspicious 
circumstances, rather than the artless 
and plaiative strains of a peasant. 


For instance, what can be finer, of 
its kind, than the following : 
“‘ Ab, smiling Cherub! cheating Hope, 
‘adieu! 
No more {ll listen to your pleasing 
themes, 
Ne more your flattering themes with joy 
s renew, 
For, ah! I’ve found them all delusive 
dreams— 
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Yes, mere delusions all, therefore adieu. 

No more this aching heart shall you 

beguile, 
No more yon fleeting theme will I pursue, 

That mock’d my sorrows when they 

seem’d to smile, 

And flatter’d tales that never will be true ; 
Tales only told to aggravate distress, 
And make me at my fate the more repine, 

By whisp’ring joys I nevershall possess, 
And painting scenes that never can be 

mine.” 

The Ode “* To Religion” has very 
powerful claims to notice, from the 
fine view of sentiment and of piety 
which characterizes it, and the well- 
imagined arrangement of its style ;— 
and the conception may be esteemed 
singularly happy. But we must pass 
on to some consideration of the re- 
maining character whom we have se- 
lected as the subject of the present 
critical remarks. 

Of the genius of Kinxe Wuirs, it 
may seem, at the present period, 
when his writings have been long be- 
fore the world, that not much of no- 
velty is easy to be advanced, as its 
real standard and rank a ey 
long ere this, been decided upon in 
the breasts of his literary readers. 

His Poetry, however, offers a rich 
and exuberant field of critical lacu- 
bration. Of a higher rank and order, 
in the range of his thought and the 
extent of his invention, than that of 
Clare, the genius of Kirke White 
may be said to have embraced a 
wider field of observation, of senti- 
mest, and of moral reflection, than 
that of the latter—His extended ob- 
servation (extended for his years,) 
and knowledge of men and things, 
was keener, and the sources from 
which he studied life, under its va- 
ried modifications, were far more en- 
larged ; consequently his speculations 
assume a strovger cast and tone,— 
he surveys man with a more profound 
aspect and severe feeling of mora- 
lity, from his acquaintance with the 
past records of his frailty. 

Of all the writers whose native 
and unotutored genius have risen tri- 
uinphantly above the restraints which 
a life of surdid occupations imposes, 
to deserved literary eminence, Kirke 
White presents a name which has not 
unjustly been the subject of very flat- 
tering encomiums.—Of mean paren- 
tage,—mean, for the circle in which 
nature had destined him to move,— 
he early, whilst employed in the me- 

nial 
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nial duties of his station, felt the tide 
of Genius rising strong within him, 
and distending his breast with the 
generous emotions which, among 
men, form the only distinction that 
nature knows. 

Although he soon attracted the no- 
tice of gentlemen whose munificence 
and generous patrovage enabled him, 
both at school and college, to gain 
access to the immunities of learning, 
and although he consequently en- 
joyed, io this respect, privileges con- 
siderably above some others, who 
have excited a similar display. of ta- 
lent in early youth, he, before he was 
scarcely conscious of his own supe- 
riority, gave signs of imagination and 
sentiment at once vigorous and fer- 
tile. For an individual who had 
scarcely completed his 2ist year, his 
literary attainments, amidst the mul- 
tiplicity of other avocations, were 
truly extraordinary. 

The ardour of acquiring knowledge 
of a multifarious kind, connected with 
arts and with science, was as conspi- 
cuous as the native lustre and bright- 
ness of his genius. His genius alone, 
however, unaccompanied by his inde- 
fatigable perseverance, would have 
rescued his name from oblivion, and 
enrolled it in the list. of literary wor- 
thies.—Possessing a fine and impas- 
sioned mind, alive to the tender sus- 
ceptibilities of our natures,—that 
could be wrought upon by the ills 
which afflict life, he was at the same 
time capable of severe thought, and a 
high range of lofty and sublime disqui- 
sitions, Rising with the generous ar- 
dour of inspiration to the melody of 
numeral composition, the flow of his 
numbers, and the sweetness of his 
modulation, seems only the genuine 
language which nature spontaneously 
suggests for the utterance of his sen- 
timents,—not the language of pain- 
ful study,—that has been subject to 
elaborate correction. -His Poems, in 
general, indicate a fervour of feel- 
ing, and a tone of thinking, a talent 
for imagery, and at the same time 
for grave and deliberate discussion, 
which decidedly place their author 
upon a rank with some of our most 
admired Poets, ially when it be 


considered that, had not the stroke 
of death cut short his mortal career, 
his powers would have expanded to a 
more correct standard of thinking, 
and a more powerful display of in- 
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tellectual vision, than can be said to 
be indicated among his posthumous 
lucubrations. 

His is not the cold unanimated elo- 
quence of the florid declaimer, in- 
cumbered with a weight of learning ; 
his speculations rather abound with 
pathosand tenderness, generally tiaged 
with a certain soft melancholy, (the 
natural consequence of his peculiar 
case, operating upon a piously dis- 
posed mind,) accompanied withal, 
with a richness and play of fancy 
which pleases the taste, while it 
reaches the heart. 

To these high endowments of na- 
ture, heightened by industry, Kirke 
White eminently superadded others 
of a still more estimable nature ; that 
is, he was characterized by the purest 
moral and religious principles,— bis 
writings delineate a heart grateful 
for the blessings, and devoted to the 
praise of his Maker, and imbued, 
alike, with sentiments of benevolence 
towards all mankind,—qualities which 
are, by no means, the constant at- 
tendants Opon a bright association of 
the intellectual endowments. 

The quotations which follow may 
be said, in some degree, to illustrate 
the truth of these remarks. The 
reader, whilst perusing the “ Re- 
mains” of this deeply-to-be-lamented 
youth, will find bimself in a pleasing 
wilderness of Poetry, abounding with 
beautiful images,— with noble and 
tender sentiments ;—but if he more 
critically analyze the complexion of 
his Genius from his writings, he will 
find that it partook alike of the ten- 
der and pathetic in- description,—of 
the light and sportive play of fancy,— 
of a talent which delighted to lose it- 
self in bigh and abstract speculations, 
—and of the ardent enthusiasm of the 
Poet of deep feeling and glowing 
imagination. 

His high pretensions in the former 
of these characters, may, among na- 
merous others, be illustrated by the 
following beautiful passage from his 
poem entitled “ Timé.” 

* Behold the world 
Rests, and her tir’d inhabitants have paus'd 
From trouble and turmoil.—The widow 
now [lie 
Has ceas’d to weep, and her twin orphans 
Lock*d in each arm, partakers of her rest ; 
The man of sorrows has forgot his woes ; 
The oatcast that his head is shelterless, 
His griefs unshar’d.—The mother tends 
no more 
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Her daughter’s dying slumbers,—but sur - 
priz’d 

With heaviness, and sunk upon the couch, 

Dreams of her bridals.—Even the hectic, 
lull'd 

On death’s lean arm to rest, in visions 
wrapt, 

Crowning with Hope’s bland wreath, his 
shuddering nurse ; 

Poor victim smiles.” 

From this fine and successful at- 
tempt to pourtray the influences of 
night upon the various classes of the 
unfortunate,—we turn with different 
feelings to the perusal of the follow- 
ing lines, indicating, in an equal de- 
gree, the richness and sprightliness of 
vagrant fancy, in his ** Ode to Con- 
templation,” which combines all the 
airy and fantastic features of Milton's 
L’Allegro: 

** 1 will meet thee on the bill, 
Where, with printless footsteps still, 
The Morning, in her buskin grey, 
Springs upon her eaStern way, 
Playing with the gossamer ; 

And on rudder pinions borne, 

Shake the dew-drops from the thorn ; 
There, as o’er the fields we pass, 
Brushing, with hasty feet, the grass, 
We will startle from her nest, 

The lively lark with speckled breast, 
And hear, the floating clouds among, 
Her gale-transported matin song ; 
Or on the upland stile embowered, 
With fragrant hawthorn snowy flowered, 
Will sauntering sit, and listen still, 
To the herdsman’s oaten quill, 
Wafted from the plain below ; 

Or the heifer’s frequent low.” 

In a still different mood, and with 
different feelings, will the reader con- 
template the following passage, which 
may be thought in its general com- 
plexion to be not much unlike Mil- 
ton, in his greater moments, and cer- 
tainly to substantiate our author's 
eminence in the sublime and elevated 
style of Poetry: 

*« Him, who august, 

Was, ’ere these worlds were fashion’d,— 
ere the sun 

Sprang from the East, or Lucifer display’d 

His gloomy cresset in the arch of morn, 

Or Vesper gilded the serener eve, 

Yea He had been for an eternity ; 

Had swept unvarying from eternity 

The harp of desolation, ere his tones, 

At God’s command, assum’d a milder 
strain, 

And startled on his watch, in the vast 
deep 

Chaos’s sluggish sentry, and evok’d 

From the dark void the smiling universe.” 
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That Kirke White possessed the 
ardour of Poetic enthusiasm in its 
genuine character of inspiration, 
many of his ** Sonnets” and * Frag- 
ments” may be thought abundantly 
to shew. The following, ** The Win- 
ter Traveller,” if it be not one which 
discovers the most fire of conception, 
isamong the most pathetic delinea- 
tions of his fancy : 


** God help thee, Traveller, on thy jour- 
ney far, 
The wind is bitter keen, the snow o’er- 
lays 
The hidden pits and dang’rous hollow ways, 
And darkness will involve thee.—No 
kind star 
To night will guide thee, Traveller,—and 
the war 
Of winds and elements on thy head will 
break, 
And in thy agonizing ear the shriek, 
Of spirits howling on their stormy car, 
Will often ring appailing,—I portend 
A dismal night, and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee will fill my, 
bead, 
And him who rides where winds and 
waves contend, 
And strives, rude cradled on the seas to 
guide, 
His lonely bark through the tempestuous 
tide.” 


We ought not, perhaps, to dismiss 
this highly-endowed and interesting 
Poet, without remarking that the 
various and enthusiastic tributes to 
his merit which the uncommon beaut 
of his writings extorted, at the epoc 
of their publication, were not unde- 
servedly bestowed, but were his just 
award. The reflection, likewise, will 
powerfully strike his discrimivating 
readers,—that, had it pleased the Su- 
preme Disposer of human events, 
whose purposes of wisdom are not 
comprehensible by us, to have allotted 
a longer term of years to the maturer 
expansion of his powers, he would 
have taken his station in a very high, 
perhaps the highest rank amongst 
the Poctical luminaries: which, in our 
own age brightens the intellectual 
horizon, and which, if it does not, as 
certain critics have very unwarrant- 
ably assumed that it does, shine 
with a more cloudless radiance than 
at any former period, certainly com- 
prehends many Poets of genuine aod 
capacious powers of invention. 

Melksham. 


E. P. 
Mr. 



































Mr. Unsan, April 6. 
Ts Mineral Spring at Thetford 
in Norfolk has of late attracted 
so much attention, that I am induced 
to send you a description of the Town, 
and of the newly-erected Pump-room 
and Baths. 
Thetford has long been a place of 
age interest to the Antiquary, 
rom the circumstance of its having 
formerly been the Sitomagus of the 
Iceni, whilst Britain endured the Ro- 
man yoke; and afterwards becoming 
the metropolis of East Anglia, under 
whose Kings it enjoyed a series of 
prosperity and grandeur, until that 
sapguinary encounter with the Da- 
nish army in the year 870; when, 
after experiencing all the horrors of 
a siege, the town, with its monastery, 
was burnt and destroyed. It had, 
however, so far recovered its fallen 
greatness in the days of the Con- 
fessor, as to register 947 burgesses. 
At every approach to the town, a 
strong impression of its antiquity is 
excited, by the appearance of many 
a stately ruin, or its lofty mound and 
ramparts; and some visible relick at 
almost every step recalls to the mind 
its antient splendour, which was such 
(according to the observation of Sir 
Henry Spelman) as made Thetford 
at one period more renowned for 
churches and religious houses, than 
any place of equal size throughout 
the island*. But the dissolution of 
monasteries and the relentless hand 
of Time have so diminished the num- 
ber of the former, that only three out 
of twenty are now remaining ; and of 
the latter, little need be said on this 
occasion, except that the foundation 
stone of the Abbey or Cluniac Prioryt, 
was laid by Henry I. in person ; and 
that it was the burial-place of several 
of the Earls of Norfolk, and contain- 
ed also numerous monuments of the 
Bigods, Mowbrays, and Howards.— 
The Bishop’s see, of which it “once 
could boast, was removed to Nor- 
wich by Herbert de Losinga in 1004. 
Queen Elizabeth had a house in 
this town, which was frequently vi- 
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sited by her successor James I. in the 
hunting season. 

The population is now estimated at 
about 3000; and although the town 
is irregularly built, it contains seve- 
ral excellent houses; it has a neat 
market-place, good ians, a Wesleyan 
and Independent Chapel, a well-en- 
dowed Grammar School, and a spa- 
cious Town Hall, where the Lent 
Assizes for the county of Norfolk 
have been invariably held 700 years; 
the Jury boxes and seats of one of the . 
Courts are so constructed, as to be 
removed at pleasure, when it is occa- 
sionally made use of for concerts 
and assemblies. The mail and other 
coaches pass through daily. The 
town is governed by a Mayor, Re- 
corder, ten Aldermen, and twenty 
Common Council, who send two 
Members to Parliament. 

The chal ybeate waters of Thetford 
have been long known: the late Dr. 
M. Manning of that place having 
been primarily instrumental in their 
re-discovery, after the probable lapse 
of ages; and having written an ana- 
lytical treatise upon them,—but this 
having been drawn up in Latin, in 
consequence of its forming an appen- 
dix to a larger work in that language 
on mineral waters in general, pub- 
lished in 1746 (of which appendix a 
translation has been just given to the 
public), they remained till very lately 
in obscurity, when certain circum- 
stances having happily occasioned the 
re-opening of the Spring, its justly- 
increasing reputation induced the in- 
habitants, in the course of the year 
18TY, to seek its further analysis, con- 
sidering this preliminary step as one 
of the utmost importance, not only 
to the public, but to the medical 
practitioner. They accordingly en- 
trusted this research to Mr. Accum *, 
of chemical celebrity; the result of 
whose scientific examination being 
most satisfactory, a company was im- 
mediately formed, for the purpose of 
erecting suitable buildings, and setting 
out the grounds for general accom- 
modation. The first stone was laid 





* See a full account of the Religious 
Houses, with views of their remains, in 
Martio’s “ History of Thetford,” publish- 
ed by Mr. Gough, 1779, 4to. 

+ See a View of the Remains of the 
Priory, in vol. L. 405. * 

Gent. Mac. April, 1821. 
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* See the Guide to the Chalybeate 
Spring of Thetford, by Frederick Accum, 
published by T. Boys, Ladgate Hill, 1819, 
Sec. Il. pp. 55—64, for a full account 
of the cnedical properties of the water of 
Thetford. 

by 
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by his Grace the Duke of Grafton, on 
the 13th of Sept. 1819; and in the 
month of October following, the 
Spring was honoured by a visit from 
H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester. 

The building, which is an exceed- 
ingly neat elevation, is now com- 
pleted, and has been opened to the 
Public about twelve months. It com- 
prises a commodious and well-propor- 
tioned Pump-room, in which is a 
recess, where stands a classically em- 
bellished pedestal, through which the 
water is introduced. Here, also, Lon- 
don and provincial papers are furnish- 
ed, with Magazines and other pe- 
riodical publications. Adjoining this 
room are the superintendants’ apart- 
ments, and behind are the hot and 
cold baths, which wereerected wholly 
under the direction of Mr. Accum, 
and are replete with every conve- 
nience. In the yard the poor are 
supplied with the water gratis. The 
situation of the edifice, between the 
tranquil streams of the Lesser Ouse 
and Thet, far exceeds any idea the 
mere cursory traveller through Thet- 
ford can conceive; and the approach 
from the bridge, leaving the nunnery 
on the left, is on the gently-winding 
bank of the former river, from 
whence the building makes a most 
pleasing appearance, seated in the 
centre of a lawn, and embosomed in 
trees of luxuriant growth. The pros- 
pect from the Pump-room of the ad- 
jacent meadows, nunnery, bridges, 
the waters, and promenade, is highly 
picturesque. Leaving the buildings, 
and pursuing the course of the Ouse, 
the bank of which is skirted and 
adorned by elms and other forest 
trees,—we pass through an avenue to 
the small bridges, where the prome- 
nade may be considered to terminate; 
and immediately below which is the 
confluence of the two rivers, from 
whence the navigation to Lyon com- 
mences. 

The wooded and delightful scenery 
of this part of Thetford exhibits a 
character so totally different from 
the surrounding country, that it is 
but justice to entreat the attention of 
thestranger. I venture, however, to 
affirm, he will be amply repaid by the 
visit; and I have confidence in fur- 
ther asserting, that the well-authenti- 
cated proofs of the medical proper- 
ties of the mineral waters of Thet- 
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ford, already published *, have secured 
them a merited and lasting distine- 
tion. H. W. D. 


——EE 


Letrers FROM THE CONTINENT. 
Lerrer XV. 
(Continued from p. 134.) 

Brussels, Sept. 2, 1818. 
Y last dated from Maestricht 
brought matters to our depar- 
ture from Cologo. On Sunday even- 
ing we went a stage to the village of 
Bercueim, to sleep. We passed in 
the street of Cologn another batch of 
carriages in the Emperor of Austria’s 
retinue, proceeding to Aix. Mrs. 
Murray had given us such an alarm- 
ing account of the exhorbitant charges 
for beds at Aix, that we determined not 
to attempt to sleep there, but to con- 
trive, by proceeding on Sunday night 
to Bergheim, to accomplish a stage 
beyond Aix in one day. On quitting 
Cologn we entered a flat country, but 
the Seven Mountains still formed a 
fine marked outline to the South-east. 
We found a village inn at Bergheim, 
the sign of the Red House, and were 
very well evtertained ; the landlady 
is a respectable old woman, and has 
seen better days; her busband was an 
Advocate who lost his property by the 
Revolution, and who has now left her 
a widow with a family to provide for. 
Her daughter, an agreeable and well- 
educated young woman, waited on us 
at supper, and both she and her mo- 
ther occasionally sat down at table 
and kept usin talk. The young lady 
was free and familiar, without for- 
wardness. The old lady gathered 
some mushrooms for supper; she pre- 
sented us with some sprigs of migno- 
nette, saying, “Je suis une vieille 
femme, mais avec un bon ceeur.” It 
is only a year and a half since they be- 
gan to keep the Inn; unfortunately 
for them there is another small Inn in 
the village, the sign of which is the 
Duke of Wellington, the Duke hav- 
ing once lodged there; and I fear this 
will attract the English to the rival 
house. We met between Cologn and 
Aix about 30 carriages filled with the 

English who are leaving Aix. 
August 31.—We set off at half-past 
five, and reached Juxtiers to break- 





* The above-mentioned Treatise, Ac- 
cum’s Thetford Guide, and Mr. Bailey’s 
Letter to the Committee. 
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fast. The country was flat; this isa 
small market town. On the road be- 
tween Cologn and Aix ta CHAPELLE 
we had 1760 milestones in 43 miles. 
Of German miles, 15 make a degree 
of the Equator; of English 694 ; con- 
sequently a German mile is about 
four English miles and 2-3rds. Every 
German mile on this road was divided 
into 200 parts by milestones; at the 
end of every 50, a larger stone mark- 
ed a quarter of a mile; at the end of 
a mile there was a large pillar marked 
with the mile, after which it again 
proceeded with the small stones, of 
which three or four are always in 
sight, and the traveller therefore knows 
to the 200th of a mile his distance 
from the place; for instance, if the 
stone be marked 1202, he is six Ger- 
man miles and 2-200ths distant. 

We had a gradual rise on approach- 
ing Aix, and afterwards a descent into 
a beautiful valley about five miles 
wide, in which the town stands. It is 
built on the side of a gentle hill in 
the midst of a valley. The town is 
large and old, but contains some good 
streets, and handsome hotels. Our 
Inn, the Hotel d'Holland, was one of 
the second rate. It was twelve when 
we arrived, and we hired a Commis- 
sioner to shew us the most interesting 
things. He carried us, in the first 
apt to a very large handsome pub- 

ic assembly-room, where a number of 

gentlemen and ladies were sitting at 
a gaming-table; several were lookieg 
on; every thing was conducted with 
great decorum and stillness. In the 
neighbourhood of this building there 
are rege with:little shops, in which 
baubles, trinkets, prints, &c. are sold, 
as at the Palais Royal in Paris; in the 
middle is a small square planted with 
trees. He then took us to the Impe- 
rial Bath, the oldest in the town, 
erected by Charlemagne 1000 years 
ago; it had fallen into ruins, but Bo- 
naparte repaired it, and there is an in- 
scription, importing that in honour of 
that great Prince, the Emperor Char- 
lemagne, the Emperor Napoleon 
caused the baths to be restored. The 
temperature of the water in the bath, 
by my thermometer, was 122, which 
I think is much higher than the Bath 
water; the taste is sulphureous. 

We proceeded to the Minster, or 
Cathedral, the oldest part of which 
was built by Charlemagne. He was 
buried under the centre of the dome; 
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over the spot is a plaia biuve slab in 
the pavement, inscribed ** Carolo 
Magoo.” This Cathedral is chiefly 
remarkable for its relics, some of which 
are shewn to the public, but the rest 
are reverently preserved in a chest, 
and are only brought out once in 
seven years. This exhibition used to 
draw Pilgrims from all quarters, and 
on one single day in the 15th cevtary, 
140,000 persons viewed the relics, 
and the amount of their gifts was 
80,000 pieces of gold. The shewer of 
the relics not happening to be in the 
way, we saw none of these curiosities, 
as we had not much time to waste, 
but the mention of a few will give 
you an idea of the rest. The skull 
and thigh-bones of Charlemagne ; 
Aaron’s rod; some manna from the 
wilderness; the girdles of Christ and 
the Virgin ; some wood from Christ's 
cross; the cloth on which John the 
Baptist was beheaded. At this Cathe- 
dral we saw people praying with ex- 
tended arms, as they do at Ghent and 
Antwerp. Several men and women 
before the altar were praying aloud 
without any priest; one acted as chief 
speaker, and the rest chimed in at 
intervals, 

We next went to the Church of the 
Franciscans, to see two paintings by 
Rubens, recovered from Paris; a de- 
scent from the cross, and a dead 
Christ on the Virgin's lap. They did 
not strike us so much as the grand 
painting at St. Peter’s, at Cologn, bat 
there was a full sun on these paint- 
ings, which we had no means of ex- 
cluding. 

We concluded our tour by going to 
the Tribune of Justice, where a wo- 
man was on trial for the murder of 
her mother; five Judges in black 
gowns, without wigs or powder, were 
on the bench; the prisoner was on 
their right, and the Jury on their left. 
The prisoner was undergoing a very 
strict examination by the Judges, but 
as all was in German, we could not 
understand it; it was quite plain, 
however, that she was called on to 
account for her conduct as proved by 
the depositions of witnesses; she was 
very voluble in her answers, and when 
her explanations did not satisfy the 
Court, the Judges replied to her in a 
tone of dissatisfaction, shook their 
heads, and directed particular parts of 
the depositions which were inconsis- 
tent with ber account to be shewn to 

her. 
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her*. This manner of treating a 
prisoner may forward the ends of jus- 
lice, as it assists in bringing the guilty 
to punishment ; but it is directly con- 
trary to the law of England, which 
does not allow the Judge or Magis- 
trate to draw from the prisoner any 
thing, except for his vindication. The 
custom with us is to caution the pri- 
soner not to say any thing which may 
[nae mye st and if be should 
make any unguarded admission, the 
Judge lays no stress on it to the Jury. 
There is one point in which they have 
improved upon us: the verdict of the 
Jury is that of the majority; this is 
certainly better than the absurd and 
barbarous law which requires 12 men 
to be of the same mind, leaves a Ju- 
ryman no alternative but perjury or 
starvation, and puts it in the power 
of one weak or interested man, by his 
obstinacy, to overrule the good sense 
and consciences of the majority. It is 
strange enough that the trial by Jury 
in the dominions of the King of the 
Netherlands, is about to be abrogated. 

Exactly at one the Court adjourned 
till four for dinner, and we finished 
our ramble, which had only occupied 
us an hour. The most profoucd si- 
lence was kept in the Court, so that 
you might have heard a pin fall; if 
the least rustling took place, the hiss 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets, placed 
round the hall, silenced it. 

We found we should have had no 
difficulty in procuring beds ; there were 
plenty at our inn, and almost every 
house had lodgings to let in the win- 
dows. Most of the company had left 
Aix to make room for the Congress 
and the retinue of the Sovereigns, 
and now the Congress is_ postponed 
for 8 weeks. In the mean time the 
Duke of Wellington is reviewing the 
Allied Armies. We had a good dinner 
at the table d’héte; the ladies were 
very splendidly dressed; they must 
have spent many hours in brighten- 
ing and plaiting their hair, which is 
more elaborately dressed than that of 
our English women. I sat next a 
gentleman of Mayence, who has made 
two visits to England, and returns 





*¥ The result of this trial was afterwards 
stated in the Newspapers. After the ac- 
cused had been daily brougot up, and 
teazed and catechised, for about a fort- 
night, she was condemned to have her 
right hand cut off, and afterwards tu be 
hanged. 
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thither immediately after Congress. 
A well-dressed female played con- 
certos on the harp during dinner, ac- 
companied by two violins. This town 
is pronounced Aize. 

From Aix to Magsraicut we had 
a stage of 20 miles after dinner. Oa 
our arrival we found the postillion 
had not taken us the great road, but 
a mere byeway across the country. 
We had been previously surprised at 
the badness and ruggedness of the 
road; it was chiefly over hills, till we 
approached Maestricht, when we de- 
scended into a valley watered by the 
river Meuse. We arrived at half-past 
eight at the Levrier (the Harrier) in 
Muaestricht, the cleanest and best Inn 
since we left Amiens. The weather 
for three days has been without rain, 
and is now warm and settled. Our 
landlady, a respectable well-dressed 
woman, with her daughters, were at 
table at supper. After supper she 
requested a German gentleman to 
sing, which he did, accompanying 
himself on the guitar; he. had a fine 
voice, and sung a number of national 
songs, in some of which the company 
joined in chorus. 

On the roads, and in public works 
in this country, it is customary for 
prisoners in chains to be employed. 

Between Aix and Maestricht we 
quitted the King of Prussia’s domi- 
nions for those of the Kiog of the 
Low Countries. 

Sept. 1.—Maestricht is a strongly- 
fortified town, with about 16,000 in- 
habitants, The soldiers in the garri- 
son are principally Swiss. It is a well- 
built town; the grand place and prio- 
cipal streets are spacious and hand- 
some, and the shops more substantially 
good than at Aix. It is very plea- 
santly situated on the banks of the 
Meuse, a broad handsome river, and 
there are gentle hills on both sides. 

The Cathedral of St. Servaix is an 
old irregular building, with Saxon 
exterior and Grecian interior. 

We walked for about a mile and a 
half near the banks of the river, to 
see the subterranean stone quarries, 
which present a most remarkable in- 
stance of the effects of persevering 
human labour during many centuries. 
At the side of a hill, about a quarter 
of a mile from the river, we came to 
an arched way, leading horizontally 
into the interior of the hill. Of these 
inlets or vuticts, in the course of 

about 
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about 10 miles there are six. The 
subterranean passages extend from 10 
to 12 miles in length, and about three 
miles in breadth; viz. to the opposite 
side of the hill. On approaching the 
entrance, a stream of cold damp air 
met us at several yards distance. The 
thermometer above ground was 70 in 
the shade, but the heat of the sun 
was intense. In a few minutes after 
entering the subterranean passages, I 
found by the light of our guide’s flam- 
beau that the thermometer had fallen 
to 47, and it continued to fluctuate 
from 45 to 48; the heat is the same 
summer and winter; in one particu- 
lar place, near the mouth of a natural 
gulf or cavern, the air was sensibly 
colder than elsewhere, but I omitted 
to test it by the thermometer. The 
height of the passages varies from 10 
to 24 feet; it is the width of a car- 
riage road, and is traversed by small 
carts. Several-workmen are employ- 
ed in some parts of these subterra- 
nean regions in getting stone; these 
men live under ground, and only 
emerge once a week ; but in the course 
of our short ramble we neither saw 
any one nor heard any sound. After 
proceeding for 10 minutes or a quar- 
ter of an hour, and finding a number 
of passages and no variety of views, 
and that it was still balf an hour's 
walk to the nearest outlet forwards, 
we turned back by the same road at 
which we entered, leaving .it on the 
veracity of our guide that there are 
160,000 passages or ways, and that it 
would occupy four bours to walk 
from one end of the passages to the 
other; the fact of the wonderful ex- 
tent of these places is not disputed, 
We saw some ribs of petrified wood 
in the course of our walk: what is 
more remarkable, a crocodile was 
found here 10 years ago and taken to 
Paris. The walls are covered with 
the names of persons who have visited 
the place, many of them English. 
The stone belongs to the proprietors 
of the ground above; the limits of 
their respective properties are ascer- 
tained by boring. Few persons are 
acquainted with the labyrinths of 
these passages, and even workmen 
employed many years in thew are in 
danger of being lost; this happened 
lately in the case of one. The flam- 
beaux are made to continue burning 
for six hours. This man was missing, 
and.was found dead after three days 
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search, with his dog laid dead by him; 
it is supposed that he had missed his 
way, and that the extinction of his 
flambeau had prevented him recover- 
ing it. Wheo found, he was within 
seven minutes walk of an outlet, and 
his finger ends were torn with grop- 
ing along the walls. Another acci- 
dent happened to some priests from a 
convent which stands on the brow of 
a hill above the river, within balf a 
mile of the quarries; they were ex- 
ploring the passages without a guide, 
relying on a cord or string which 
they fixed at one of the outlets, 
and by which they were to return. 
When they had proceeded a consi- 
derable way, their string broke, they 
were unable to find it again, and they 
perished. It would be easy, by having 
a plan of the passages, and by affix- 
ing names or numbers to each, to 
make the whole safely traversable, 
but it may be policy in the proprie- 
tors to keep it as it is. 

We took an early dinner, and pro- 
ceeded by a paved road in a straight 
line to Tonceren. We observed a 
very large aperture into the subterra- 
nean regions afterquitting Maestricht, 
on the opposite side of the hill to that 
at which we cotered. We travelled 
through an opeu country like our low 
wolds, but generally coro stubble. 
Tongeren is an old town, 100 years 
before the Romans, and is mentioned 
by Tacitus. 

The Cathedral is a fine building in 
the early Gothic style, the inside 
white and clean, The Virgin was 
placed in the centre of the nave, with 
a box for gifts “A la Dame.” We 
were detained here for sear an hour 
till a postillion was fetched from a 
country feast. 

We proceeded to St. Tronp to 
sleep; the country was rich and well 
wooded. It is an old town, with two 
or three Churches, besides an Abbey 
in ruins. The small bridges in the 
course of our journey, over rivulets 
and streams, are in general narrow 
and bad, and frequently are sunk into 
hollows, being made of wood, which 
yields in the course of time. It was 
the feast at St. Trond; the people 
were at vespers at seven o'clock in an 
old Saxon Church, and there was a 
puppit show outside, with drums and 
music. This afternoon at five the 
thermometer was 82; the night was 
so hot, that it was necessary to sleep 

with 
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with the windows open; and the 
noise of the people at the feast, com- 
pany going and returning from balls, 
musick playing, groupes of people 
talking in the street, and chimes of 
Churches eight times an hour, con- 
spired to disturb my rest, and my 
friend in the morning complained that 
his was no better. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


Mr. Unban, April 7. 

4 ae oe question in these times 

. Of Catholic Emancipation has 
been so frequently and ably discussed, 
that it is vot without some diffidence 
that I venture to suggest an addi- 
tional point, which | believe has been 
hitherto unnoticed, although it is of 
the highest importance. 

This United Kingdom, composing 
the chief of the Western Isles, be- 
came, by conquest, part of the West- 
ern Empire of Antient Rome, and 
constituted one of the Ten Kingdoms 
into which that Empire was after- 
wards divided. 

After the establishment of the Pa- 
pal Ecumenical Authority, A. D. 606, 
these Islands were brought toacknow- 
ledge submission to the Roman See, 
and continued so to do until the era 
of the Reformation, a period of more 
than 900 years! 

Pope Leo’s condemnation of the 
doctrines of Luther, and his Injunc- 
tion to the Emperor Charles V. upon 
his accession in A.D. 1519, to see to 
the execution of his celebrated Bull 
for the defence of the Church and 
punishment of Luther, produced a 
natural effect, though probably un- 
foreseen by the policy of the Vati- 
can; it excited new energy to op- 
position, and a bolder defiance to the 
reigning authority. Luther, who had 
hitherto limited his remonstrances to 
the sale of Papal Indulgences, now 
extended his views to a severer and 
more general exposition of corrup- 
tions, under the sanction and protec- 
tion of the Elector of Saxony. The 
alarm which spread from these grow- 
ing measures, which were the seeds 
of the approaching Reformation, be- 
came the cause of the Council of 
Trent, as the best means which could 
then be devised for staying the tor- 
rent of the consequent dissentions. 


This Council * met, A. D. 1545, and 
continued its sittings, after many sus- 
pensions and intermissions, for eigh- 
teen years. 

The great subjects of their discus- 
sion were so artfully propounded, and 
their resolutions so artfully contrived, 
that they always terminated in majo- 
rities, approving their former prac- 
tices, and condemning the necessity 
of any amendment.—The result was 
as unfortunate to their cause, as the 
measures were frail: instead of prov- 
ing an effectual remedy for the restor- 
ation of peace in the Church, they 
tended to exasperate the encreasing 
feud, and principally because, by the 
decrees of the Council, all hopes of 
re-union or of accommodation were 
entirely cut off. Several of the States 
of Europe soon afterwards openly se- 
ceded from the Roman Communion, 
and renounced the Papal Authority ; 
among which were these Kingdoms, 
also Sweden and Denmark, the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, and many parts 
of France, Hungary, and Bohemia.— 
The Popes, who were accustomed to 
use other arms besides the spiritual, 
engaged the House of Austria, and 
several Princes, by all possible means 
to suppress what was called the North- 
ern Heresy.—(Lowman, p. 369.)— 
Hence the dreadful succession of wars, 
invasions, assassivations, and massa- 
cres, which constitute the chief part 
of the history of the 16th century, 
and continued for an 100 years! yet 
all those attempts failed of success. 
Several of the Kingdoms maintained, 
through the severest suffering, their 
unshaken resolution, and some others 
obtained at last the freedom of Tole- 
ration, until the peace and liberty of 
the Protestant States were confirmed 
and ratified by the Treaty of West- 
phatia, A.D. 1648 ; and all the powers 
and influence of Innocent X. could 
avail nothing more against the Trea- 
ties of Osnabruck and Munster, than 
a vain and impotent protest, which 





* George Duke of Saxony died in 1539, 
who from the first dawn of the Reforma- 
tion had been its enemy, as avowedly as 
the Electoral Princes were its protectors ; 
but by his death, without issue, his suc- 
cession fell to his brother Henry, whose 
attachment to the Protestant Religion sur- 
passed, if possible, that of his predecessor 
to Popery.—(Gregory V. 3, 3377.) 

declared,— 
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declared,—* Que les dits arlicles ont 
4té de droit, sont et seront perpetu- 
ellement nuls, vains, invalides, ini- 
ques, injustes, condamnés, reprouvés, 
frivoles, sans force et effet et que 
personne n'est lenu de les observer, 
ou aucun de ceux, encore quils soient 
fortifiés par un serment.” 

This event cannot be regarded in 
any other light than as previdential ; 
the fall of the Beast was here signed, 
and though his power was suffered to 
remain for the example of a gradual 
decline, yet he was never to recover 
his uviversal dominion! the fifth vial 
was poured upon his throne, and his 
kingdom became full of darkness. 

The subsequent progress of the 
Papal History, and particularly that 
of modern times, has attracted the 
notice of even those who have not 
much accustomed themselves to in- 
quiries into these subjects ;— while a 
few striking events happen, the dis- 
ease wears away the physical strength 
of the Beast by slow and certain steps, 
and if the period of his power is to 
he limited by the high authorities of 
Daniel and St. John, to 1260 years, 
from the date before mentioned, 606; 
the termination of his career must be 
expected in A.D. 1866. 

But this rise and fall are declared 
to be coeval with those of the Otto- 
mao Empire ; now the beginning and 
the termination of every vial are not 

articularly designated—like the co- 
“oe of the rainbow, each are shaded 
off into the other, so that it is left to 
acute observation, and to some very 
important event, to discover at what 
time each of them has opened its ef- 
fusion: as soon, says Mr. Faber, as 
we see avy one of the Ten Kingdoms 
entirely cut off and dismembered 
from the rest, 80 soon we may ascer- 
tain that the sixth vial, the most tre- 
mendous of all, has commenced—and 
at the same period it will be seen that 
the Euphrates and its waters will be 
dried up (Rev. xvi. 12); that is, the 
Ottoman Empire and its People will 
be subverted by visitations of con- 
quest and reduction, in order that 
the way of the Kings of the East may 
be prepared. The strong probability 
of these words being designed to con- 
vey the prophetic expectation of the 
final Restoration of the Jews to their 
original Kingdom of Judea, where 
they shall finally acknowledge the 
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Messiah, is more especially urgent 
at this time upon all Biblical Critics 
and Interpreters, that the consequent 
measures, as they affect all Protestant 
Nations, may be set before them ina 
manner sufficiently forcible to awaken 
their attention to a more exemplary 
reformation of national manners, lest 
they should also fall into condemna- 
tion! 

If then thesé dominions of the Pope 
and of the Tark are to fall together, 
and these events cannot be effected 
but by violence ; if the stone cut out 
from the mountain is to crush the 
toes of the great image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which being formed of the 
fragile and unadhesive qualities of 
brass and clay could never expect 
durability—if their government has 
been such as to awaken a spirit of 
reformation, and the British Empire 
and her Established Church, is the 
mistress of the Protestant Cause 
throughout the world—if the decline 
and fall of her original persecutors, 
and the abominations of her desola- 
tion, are so set before her that she is 
forbidden by every tie of reason, con- 
viction, and duty, from returning to 
their sway, cither civil, spiritual, or 
political—if the hope and prospect of 
her Protestant and Maritime union 
be such as to, most probably, place 
her under the Divine councils, as one 
of the acting instruments in the re- 
placing the dispersed of Juda in their 
native land—If these, or any of these 
are well-founded expectations from 
the authority of Revelation, let it 
then be justly and seriously question- 
ed, whether, in the absolute violation 
of these Scriptural warnings, this 
United Kingdom, having due regard 
to the Christian Spirit of Toleration 
and Charity, can with consistency, 
duty, or prudence, so interminably 
embrace the Papal Government, and 
forget those councils, against which 
she has protested, and from which she 
has, during three centuries, maintain- 
ed her conscientious separation, as to 
receive into her Ministerial Power 
and Secret Council, the Disciples of 
that Church, which has not, in all 
the investigations of their Claim, yet 
renounced, by any authoritative re- 
cord, those articles which originally 
caused the Reformation, and in the 
opposition to which, so much of the 
blood of our venerable and consci- 

entious 
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entious ancestors was with dauntless 
courage and perseverance shed in all 
parts of this Kingdom. 

Let it be also remembered, that if 
the measure now proposed should 
ever be adopted, there is great and 
reasonable fear, that there may. be 
as yet space enough, during the rem- 
nant of the 1260 years, for an altera- 
tion of principles, which the success- 
ful end of this question suggests, to 
frustrate the great and ultimate de- 
siga for this ration, of her becoming 
an instrument towards the far greater 
reformation of the calling-in and re- 
storation of the House of Israel. 

If the influence of Romish Coun- 
cils, intermingled so artfully as to be 
invisible, till it burst like a smothered 
fire, working its way with the machi- 
natiovus of evil and domestic opposi- 
tion and faction, as well political as 
religious, as well by fanatics as in- 
fidels, already become daring, and 
themselves intolerant of the mildest 
Church and Government in Eurape; 
if this influence should acquire such 
strength, it is almost futile to en- 
quire whether ils consequences would 
not frustrate the great object alsv, 
aod paralyze its best exertions, for 
the preservation of the Protestant 
Union, and of that National Virtue 
which. our ancestors transmitted to 
us with tears of earnest caution, and 
many fervent prayers for its success. 

Let it also be remarked, that in the 
awful visitations for national crimes, 
which. the most authentic history re- 
cords, a city once so depraved as to 
be devoted to destruction, would 
have been saved by the all-powerful 
and forbearing hand of Providence— 
if five righteous could have been 
singled from its numerous ranks ;— 
aud let that solemn declaration ever 
be a warning to us, that, ** when a 
Jand sinneth by trespassing grievously, 
then will I stretch my hand upon it, 
and will break the staff of the bread 
thereof, and will send famine upon it, 
and will cut off man and beast from 
it, and though three righteous ouly 
were in it, they shall deliver but.their 
own souls by their righteousness.” 
(Ez, xiv. 13, 14.) Thus if this United 
Kiogdom should be found guilty and 
uoworthy of Divine preservation, her 
Protestantism may not constitute her 
salvation, but on the contrary, her 
offences by their very alarming in- 
crease may accelerate her fall, and 


the stone cut from the mountain may 
bruise her to powder ! 

These awful events were formerly 
little seen, and if regarded, it was in 
a distant view, and with a patriotic 
prayer that they might, if true, be 
averted, or rather, that they might 
be the visionary interpretation of 
scholastic anchorets; but we are come 
now to the period when all these 
things are quickly realising under our 
own view, when the short span of 
forty more years, a space which our 
children will probably accomplish, 
and in which their fate will be bound 
up, stands before us with an appalling 
dread, and awakens a new cause for 
public reformation of manners and 
principles, a new ground for prepa- 
ration for the great events that ap- — 
proach, for averting the prophesied 
calamities, and for saving, not our 
Nation only, but all that is dear to 
us! 

Finally, let it be remembered, that 
the Divine denunciations of Rev. xvii. 
1, 3, are not only against Rome, but 
also against all the kings of the earth 
which have united in her idolatries— 
by whose doctrines and practices they 
had been greatly corrupted—they are 
declared (v. 12) to be those who re- 
ceive power from her in the course 
of her authority; who shall unite to 
give ber strength, who will therefore 
be at war, (or opposition) with the 
Lamb, by whom they will be over- 
come, but they that are with him 
are called chosea and faithful (v. 14). 
But that notwithstanding the union 
of all their strength in her favour, 
they will finally become instruments 
for her desolation and fall !—v. 16. 

Yours, &c. A. H. 

 ———— 
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An Inquiry 1InTO THE PROGRESS OF 
AnecporaL Literature. 
(Continued from p. 222.) 

“s ONDON JESTS; or a Collec- 

tion of the choicest Joques and 

Repartees. Out of the most cele- 

brated Authors, ancient and modern. 

* Et tamen in mediis ridere Doloribus 
audet.’—Scaron. Encom. 

London, printed by C. B. for Thos. 

Norris, at the sign of the Looking- 

glass on London Bridge, 1712.” 12mo. 

pp- 172. . 

Were it not for the sake of con- 
necting our series, we should feel in- 
clined 
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clined to omit this collection, as it 
contains scarcely any thing worthy of 
insertion ; being a compilation from 
» the Jests of Scogan and others: in it 
may be found the anecdote which we 
have already quoted from Lupton, 
with a slight variation. 

It is divided into the three follow- 
ing parts: 

1. Court Jests. 

Speaking of the witty Rochester, 
—* Among other things, the said Earl 
thus describes a person that bad a 
very deformed outside, lined with as 
ugly conditions : 

* No calumuy upon him need be thrown, 
Nature bas done the business of lampoon, 
And in his face his character bath shewn.’”” 
No. 25. p. 15. 
Waspot this triplet a calumny ? 


2. Cloyster Jests. 

“A gentleman coming into a quire, 
where was none of the best musick in the 
world, hearing them singing, ‘ Have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners!’ ‘ Aye,’ says 
he, ‘they might very well have said, Have 
mercy upon us miserable singers.’””—No. 
26. p. 41, 

8. City and Country Jests. 

“ One being asked why he enveighed so 
much against women, seeing so many 
good authors had written so largely io 
their praise ? ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ they wrote 
only what women ought to be, but | told 
what indeed they are,.’””—No, 126. p. 128. 


At this period, as a perusal of the 
Tract last-mentioned will manifest, 
Anecdote was at its lowest ebb, and 
degraded by Tom Brown, Edward 
Ward, and others of that stamp, to 
mere convivial ribaldry. Their works 
stole into the world, alike in defiance 
of good sense and of Literature; and 
as they are not of sufficient import- 
ance and scarcity to ensure their va- 
lue, no one will regret the omission 
of them. Had Pope chronicled them 
in the Dunciad, we should bave had 
them held up to posterity by biblio- 
graphical commevtators; but the 
poet has overlooked them, and we 
cannot do better than follow his ex- 
ample. 

But, hail inimitable Joe Miller! 
President of the Anecdotal throng, 
whose name towers above all other 
Jesters, 


“ 








velut inter ignes 


Luna minores.” , 
Had our pages becn devoted to the 
Gent. Mac. April, 1821. 
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memory of this worthy alone, our 
task would not have been atlem 

in vain.—Joseph Miller, whose vame 
may defy oblivion as long as wit and 
humour are valued and quoted, was 
born in the year 1684, eo in 
London, of parents in a humble line 
of life. He is commonly supposed, 
at this distance of time (and as no re- 
gular memoir of him has yet appear- 
ed), to have owed his existence to 
the title-page of his Jesis; while 
others, admitting his identity, state 
that he was a performer of clowns 
and various low characters on the 
stage: both which op'mions are with- 
out foundation. 

Of his education we know nothing ; 
but it certainly was not scholastic. He 
is said to have kept a public-house in 
the parish of St. Clement Danes; and 
to have passed much of bis time with 
the jocose comedian Jemmy Spiller; 
—their general place of meeting be- 
ing at the Spiller's Head in Clare 
Market. As an actor, he atlained 
some celebrity; but was so illiterate, 
that, according to Victor, he marriéd 
in order to have a person near him, 
who was capable of reading his parts. 
To his performance the comedies of 
Congreve were in some measure in- 
debted for their success. He was a 
favourite with the public as Ben, in 
** Love for Love,” till the appearance 
of Colley Cibber in that character, 
when poor Miller was excelled, and 
consequently neglected. He perform- 
ed also Sir Joseph Wittol in the * Old 
Bachelor,’’ for his benefit, for which 
Hogarth designed the “ Ticket,” re- 
presenting the scene in Act 3, where 
Noli (Sir Joseph's buily) gets a se- 
vere kicking from Sharper. But the 
character best suited to his talents 
was that of Teg, in Sit Robert How- 
ard’s comedy of * The Committee ;” 
in whieh he succeeded Estcourt, and 
performed it from 1730 till 1735, per- 
haps for a longer period. As Muller 
was illiterate, the celebrated collec- 
tion of Jests under his name was pub- 
lished by his friends, under the fol- 
lowing title: ‘* Joe Miller's Jests; or 
the Wit’s Vade-Mecum. Being a col 
lection of the most brilliant Jests; 
the politest Repartees; the most ele- 
gaut Bon Mots; and most pleasant 
short Stories in the English language. 
First carefully collected in the com- 
pany, and many of them trauscribed 
from the mouth of the facetious gen- 

tlewan, 
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tleman, whose name they bear; and 

now set forth and published by his 

lamentable friend and former com- 

a Elijah Jenkins, Esq. Most 

“np / inscribed to those choice spi- 
t 


rits of the age, Captain Bodens, Mr. 
Alexander Pope, Mr. Professor Lacy, 
Mr. Orator Henley, and Job Baker, 
the kettle-drummer. London, print- 
ed by T. Read, in Dogwell-court, 
White-Fryars, Fleet-street, 1739. 
(Price one shilling).” pp. 70, Jests 


247. 

A third edition was published in the 
same year, pp. 80, containing 273 
Jests; and an eighth appeared in 
1745, with the same title, ** to which 
are added, choice Collections of Mo- 
ral Sentences, and of the most point- 
ed and truly valuable Epigrams in 
the British tongue; with the names 
of the authors to such as are known,” 
pp. 208, containing 587 Jests, exclu- 
sive of proverbs and epigrams. The 
ninth came out in 1747, containing 
590 Jests, “* most humbly inscribed to 
those choice spirits of the age, his 
Majesty's Poet Laureat, Sir C. H. W. 
Knight of the Bath, and Job Baker, 
the kettle-drummer.” An eleventh 
edition was announced in the General 
Advertiser, October 18, 1751, “ in- 
acribed to his Majesty's Poet Laureat, 
Mr. David Garrick,” and others. 

From that period the genuine co- 
pies of this work have gradually dis- 
appeerss while spurious and paltry 
publications have usurped the name 
of Joe Miller; till it is no longer 


known as a mark of honourable dis-’ 


tinctiog! Mr. Barker, of Great Rus- 
sell-street, Covent-garden, about 30 
years since, reprinted the last authen- 
tic edition, and has since published 
other impressions, with the portrait 
of our author prefixed, pp. 164. 

. OF Elijah Jenkins vo ioformation 
has reached us; we were at first in- 
clined to consider the name as ficti- 
tious: but recollecting that this mis- 
cellany was published immediately 
after the death of Miller, such an im- 
position would have been easily de- 
tected and divulged. It is not im- 

robable that he was a fellow come- 

ian, but his name does not occur in 
any.dramatis persone of his time. 
however, was he termed /a- 


mentable in the title-page? Should 


we not read lamented, unless we sup- 


‘pose that, like the friend of Horace, 


 Maltis ille bonis fedilis occidit ?” 
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This, then, must have taken place be- 
fore the publication in 1739. 

Four portraits are known of Mil- 
ler, the particularizing of which may 
be of service to the chalcographi- 
maniac, 

1. C. Stoppelaer, fr, 1758. A. Miller, f. 
1739, in the character of Teg in “ The 
Committee.” 

2. C. Mosley, f. as Sir Joseph Witiol, 
prefixed to the eighth edition of his Jeste. 

3. Prefixed to Barker’s edition, a wood- 
cut, no engraver’s name, in the same cha- 
racter. 

4. In the same character, preserved in 
Nichols’s Hogarth. 


He died August 15, 1738, and was 
interred on the East side of the bu- 
rial ground of St. Clement Danes; 
and it is no small honour to his cha- 
racter, that Stephen Duck (a fellow 
child of obscurity), furnished his epi- 
taph*. Of his private life we know 
nothing ; his political sentiments, if 
the scanty memoirs in his posthu- 
mous oath are to be depended upon, 
were Whiggish; to his opinions on 
Religion, no allusion is ever made, 
and we question if devotion formed 
any part of his life. Miller was un- 
fortunate in his want of education, 
and still more so in the companions 
whose society he sought. We must 
once more observe, that there is good 
reason to suppose that Elijuh Jenkins 
never existed. The book before us 
was given to the world by Joha Mot- 
tley, esq. who compiled it on a siek- 
bed, partly from other books, and 
partly from his conversations with 
Miller; in which circumstance he 
bears no small resemblance to that 
most delightful of biographers, James 
Boswell t. 

This miscellany appears to have 
met with an extensive sale, particu- 
larly as it recorded so many anecdotes 
of public characters whose names were 
fresh in the memory of many then 
living ; but, after all, we must lament 
the reprehensible matter which it 
contains, and the expunging of which 
would reduce the book to a thm duo- 
decimo. This castration, however, 
might be performed by a judicious 





* See vol. XC. ii. 327. . 

+ Nichols’s Hogarth, vol. HII. p. IL— 
Victor. —Jests, passim.— Dramatis Per- 
songz to “ The Committee,” edit. 1735.— 
Bromley’s List of Portraits.—MS note in 
the eighth edition, in the British Museum. 

editor, 
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“We easily forget our faults, when they 
are known to nobody but ourselves,” P, 
116. ¢ 
‘* Widows shed the more tears, in en- 
couraging another husband to expect the 


editor, for that indecency is insepa- 
rable from wit and humour, is a no- 
tion as false as it is illiberal. Dr. 
Grey has quoted it in his excellent 
edition of Hadibras, a commendation 
sufficient in itself. The reader will 
robably not expect many extracts 
rom us, but there are a few relating 
to Miller himself, of which we insert 
a specimen: 

‘Joe Miller, sitting in the window at 
the Sun Tavern, in Clare-street, while a 
fish-woman was passing by, crying, ‘ Buy 
my soals, buy my maids!’ ‘Ah, you 
wicked old creature,’ said Joe, ‘ are you 
not contented to sell your own soul, but 
you must sell your maid’s too?’” =P. 5, 

“ A certain officer in the Guards telling 
one night, in company with Joe Miller, of 
several wonderful things he had seen 
abroad, among the rest, he told the com- 
pany he had seen a pike that was six feet 
long. ‘ That’s a trifle,’ says Joe, ‘1 have 
seen half a pike in England longer by a 
fuot, and yet not worth twopence.’”’ P.100. 

“ Although the infirmities of nature are 
not proper subjects to be made a jest of, 
yet when people take a great deal of pains 
to conceal what every body sees, there is 
nothing more ridiculous: of this sort was 
old Cross the player, who being very deaf, 
did not care any body should know it, 
Honest Joe Miller, going with a friend one 
day along Fileet-street, and seeing old 
Cross on the other side of the way, told 
bis acquaintance he should see some 
sport; so, beckoning to Cross with hié 
finger, and stretching open his mouth as 
wide as he could, as if he hallvo’d to him, 
though he said nothing ; the old fellow 
came puffing from the other side of the 
way; * What ” said he, ‘do you 
make such a noise for? Do you think one 
can’t hear??” P. 7. 


Of the moral sentences we give a 
few extracts, in order to show the 
ideas of Miller, or his editor: 

“ When a State or Goverument is em- 
barrassed or troubled, it is more easy to 
raise the common people to a factious 
mutiny, than to draw them to a loyal 
duty.” P. 112. 


The sentence above is a melancholy 
truth which the present times too 
fully confirm. Some of the senti- 
meats are particularly fine, and wor- 
thy of the Lacon of Mr. Colton. 

“A wise dissimulation, or very calm 
votice, is the likeliest means of reclaim. 
ing a bad husband ; for where men have 
not put off humanity, there is a native 
compassion to a meek sufferer.” P. 115. 

* When a gentleman speaks coarsely, 
he has dressed himself clean to no pur- 
pose.” P. 114, 
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same favour.”’ P, 123, 

Miller was a misogynist, if these 
sentences are his own; the following 
is one of the most lenient : , 

““1f women could be persuaded that 
nothing but knowledge can entitle them 
to talk, they would blush with shame at 
being for ever obliged to hold their 
tongues.” Ibid. 

For a confutation of this position, 
we need only appeal to the list of 
literary characters during the present 
age. 

Honest Joe seems to have possessed 
a virulent hatred to Jeremy Collier, 
as he continually makes free with his 
name; the following extract relating 
to him shall be the last : 

“ It is very much to be questioned, whe- 
ther Mr. Collier would have condescended 
to lash the vices of the Stage, if the poets 
had not been guilty of the abominable sin 
of making farhiliar with the back-slidings 
of the cassock.” Ibid, - 

We have traced, till the present pe- 
riod, the progress of Anecdotes, de- 
tached as they were from Literatare 
in general, and forming a collection 
hitherto unsought for by the Bibtlio- 
maniac; sioce which they have as- 
sumed a more important as well as 
classical form. Since, howéver, the 
commencement of this Inguiry, we 
have met with a p e in an cri 
mous work, which strikes at the 
of the fabric we have endeavoured to 
erect: we shall therefore detain our 
readers a little longer, in examining 
its tendency, and its-walidity : 

* The anecdotes which form the buz of 
card parties and dinner parties in one cen- 
tury, are, in the lapse of a hundred years, 
and sometimes less, transplanted into 4to 
volumes, and go to increase the stock of 
learning of the most grave and studious 
persons in the nation. A story repeated 
by the Duchess of Portsmouth’s waiting 
woman to Lord Rochester’s valet, forms a 
subject of investigation for a philosophical 
historian ; and you may hear an assem- 
bly of scholars and authors, discussing 
the validity of a piece of scandal invented 
by a maid of honour more than t#o cen- 
turies ago, and repeated to an obscure 
writer by Queen Elizabeth's housemaid*.” 





* + Essays and Sketches of Life and Cha- 
racter. By a gentleman who has left bis 
lodgings. Longman and Co. 1820. Said 
to be written by Lord John Russell.” 


Ua- 
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Unfortanately fur.our Essayist, it 
happens that the apecdotal miscella- 
nies are at least as free from scandal 
as his own pages, According to his 
canon, Caiwden's Remains are to be 
cousidered merely as a body of court 
tattle from Constantine to-Sir Thomas 
More; the card and dinner parties of 
former centuries are to be placed by 
the side of those of the present era, 
in respect to conversation; and the 
scandal of Queen Elizabeth is to be 
found io the pages of the obscure 
writers of her reign. Now the fact 
is, that the tales of that time are 
more distant from Court Jests, than 
discourse from real investigation. 
The author's idea is sufficiently plau- 
sible, but he will find nothing to sub- 
stantiate it, except in the London 
Jests,—a work without much claim 
to wit or authenticity. A subsequent 
passage is more consonant to our 
view of the subject. 

“It must be confessed, however, that 
knowledge of this kind is very entertain- 
ing, and here and there among the rub- 
bish, we find hints which may give the 
philosopher a clue to important facts, and 
afford to the moralist a better analysis of 
the human mind, than a whole library of 
metaphysics.” P. 86. 


Gaving confined ourselves chiefly 
to works of this kind, we have not 
had- occasion to speak of the Anec- 
doftes which are interspersed in larger 
eeaneiones it may therefore be suf- 

iciént to use the words of Mr. D’ls- 
racli on that subject. “‘ The reader,” 
says he, “ acquires more knowledge 
of individuals by memoirs, than by 
histories. In histories there is a ma- 
jesty which. keeps us distant from 
great men; in memoirs there is a fa- 
miliarity which invites us to approach 
them.——It is thus that such works 
as Plutarch’s Lives, Froissart’s Chro- 
nicle, the Memoires of Comines and 
Branteme, Burnet’s and Clarendon’s 
Histories of their Own Times, have 
ever alluced curiosity, and gratified 
enquiry.” To these we may add, 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, and Bishop 
Wishart’s Memoirs of Montrose. 

Of the’ Literary Auecdotes” of 
Mf. Nichols, it ill becomes us to 
speak; but we regard them, together 

ith the Dissertation above quoted, 
end-the Miscellanies of Andrewes and 
Kett, as a body to which the Student 
may turn for information as well as 
delight. We cannot but recommend 
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that branch of Literature which boasts 
the names of Widville, Camden, and 
Worcester, to the reader ; his midnight 
oil will not be burnt anprofitably ia 
tracing its progress and different forms 
—under Henry VIII. controversials 
under Elizabeth, romantic and poeti- 
cal ; under James and Charles, quaint; 
uader Cromwell, gloomy, unless where 
illumined by suffering loyalty; under 
Charlesl!. gay (aot to say licentious); 
under the succeeding reigns, coarse 
and indelicate; and now completely 
literary. It was our intention to have 
spoken in this place of the “ Percy 
Anecdotes ;” but as the present article 
has been extended beyond its ag 
limits, they will shortly appear 
fore us in another form, when we 
shall resume the subject from the de- 
cease of Miller. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
Oviver GoupsmitH. 

Mr. Ursan, Colchester, Mar. 28. 

po Supplement Number to your 

last Volume contains an interest- 
ing ‘report of the celebration of the 
birth-day of that truly-eminent Poet 
Oliver Goldsmith. Both the Rev. 
gentlemen who addressed the meet- 
ing, and the Letter of the worthy 
Chairman, which was read on that oc- 
casion, announced the death of the 
Rev. R. H. Newell, of Cambridge 
University, who a few years since 
published an edition of Goldsmith's 
Poems, with remarks, attempting to 
ascertain, from local observation, the 
actual scene of the Deserted Village, 
and illustrative drawings taken ob 
the spot. 

I am happy to be able, Mr. Urban, 
to correct the mistake which these 
gentlemen have unintentiovally made. 
Mr. Newell is not dead, but, on the 
contrary, enjoys excellent health, 
moves in a large sphere of usefulness, 
and resides at Hormead Parva, Herts, 
of which parish he is the’ respected 
Rector. His father, the late Dr. 
Newell, a physician of great skill and 
eminence in this town, died ian May 
1814, which the gentlemen above.al- 
luded to, nv doubt, mistook for the 
death of the son. W.W. Francis. 


Mr. Ursan, April 6. 


MR.Graham (see p. 621) supposes 
that the names of Pallice and Forney 
were probably communicated to Dr. 
Johason by Goldsmith saan 0. 

ou 
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doubt the fact. I to refer Mr. of Holland House. | It is sitented-on 
Graham to the “ Phdlteephiont Sur- the exact spot where Lord Cametford 


vey of the South of Ireland,” attri- 
buted to Dr. Campbell, p. 487. The 
author mentions his having been ho- 
noured by Dr. Johnson with a copy 
of the epitaph on Goldsmith, which, 
however, was incomplete, as the birth- 
place of the Poet had not then been as- 
cerlained. Are these male descend- 
ants of the Rev. Henry Goldsmith 
(the Poet’s brother) in existence? 
Mr. Thomas Campbell supposes Gold- 
smith to have been an assumed name, 
and that the family were of foreigo 
origina. I think the public much in- 
debted to Mr. Graham for his exer- 
tions and enthusiasm. — Rosse, not 
Ross, was the title of the nobleman 
, alluded to by Mr. G. G. H.W. 
Mr. Urpan, April 7. 
YOU will greatly oblige me, and 
robably mauy more of your readers, 
by aoexplanation, the first conve- 
wient opportunity, as to the matter of 
fact, to whom the story of Oliver 
Goldsmith's ** Mistakes of a Night” 
really belongs, The Supplement to 
vol. XC. of the Gent. Mag. in the 
very interesting account it gives of a 
late Meeting at Ballymahon, ia com- 
memoration of the birth-day of the 
above justly-celebrated writer, p. 620, 
attributes the subject of the above 
comedy to a circumstance of the 
Poet’s own life. Now, in the Obi- 


fell, in the vofortunste ‘duel with 
Captain Besty in 1804, which was 
fully related in vol. LXXEV. pi 284. 
The base is of modern workmanship, 
and the [uscription thereon ‘is alle- 





tuary of the same Number of your (ip 


Periodical Work, page 637, we find 
the very same jest ascribed to a Mr. 
Lewis Grummet, of Lincolnshire, as 
practised on a commercial traveller, 
which, io the first-mentioned account, 
is attributed to a wag, a fencing mas- 
ter of the name of Kelly, who is there 
related to have sent Goldsmith him- 
self to Sir Ralph Fetherston, of Ar- 
dagh in Ireland, who encouraged the 
deception, with a ludicrous degree of 
success. Which of these stories is the 
real origin of the Play? M. C. 
A 
Antique Roman Atrar*, 


HE aonexed wood Engraving is 
a correct representation of the 
antique Roman Altar which has been 
erected by Lord Holland on the West 





* We have been favoured with the use 
of this Wuod-cut by Mr. Faulkuer, the 
intelligent author of the “ History and An- 
tiqaities of Kensington.’’, 
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Mr. Unsan, April 9. 
I AM glad to see that the scanty 
materials relative to Scogan have 
been collected in your Magazine, and 
that ao enquiry has been instituted to 
same purpose. The recovering 
of ueglected Biography is of inesti- 
mable service to Literature, the his- 
tory of which can never be deemed 
complete until the lives of its pro- 
fessors are brought forward. The 
memoirs of distinguished men, unno- 
ticed in the Biographia Britannica, 
would form an interesting work, re- 
plete with information, aod of value 
to every reader; and would be the 
means of preserving the lives of our 
minor poets, actors, and perhaps anec- 
dotisis, &c, 1t is much to be lament- 
ed, that such a work has not been un- 
dertaken; the Fasti of Anthony a 
Wood are not far distant from the 
idea, although the plan must of ne- 
cessity be different: we there fiud 
oe which are of use in every 
iographical miscellany, and are vot 
to be met with elsewhere. 

Both of the Scogans would come 
into this plan, of whom, I hope, we 
may soon possess a good account. Of 
their family we know absolutely no- 
thing ; the name, however, is of great 
antiquity. A Sir Roger Scogan, kat. 
was living about the reign of Henry I. 
(but where is not said), whose daugh- 
ter Maude was married to Walter de 
Townsend, ancestor to the noble line 


of that name*, From Shakspeare, | 


who io this case is but disputable au- 
thority, we may suppose that the 
elder Scogan was educated at Cle- 
ment’s Inn, as it was at the court- 
gate of that place that Justice Shal- 
low is said to have broken his head. 
For want, however, of better mate- 
rials, on which we can depend, we 
must turn to his own poetry, which 
alone contains indisputable evidence. 
I allude to the ballad, entitled “ Sco- 
gan unto the Lordes and Geatilmen of 
the Kinges house.” Speght’s edition 
of Chaucer, 1598, fol. 334. 

In the commencement of this piece, 
Scogan alleges that he had misspent 
his early life, and, to do him justice, 
expresses wuch contrition for bis er- 
rors: still, he does not give us the 
least: reason to suppose that he had 
been a companion of Heary Prince of 





[April, 
Wales, and his riotous associates; but 
rather insinuates a wish to turn him 
from his evil course of life. The ar- 
gument is as follows: 

“* The Ballade of Henry Scogan. 

«Ta the written coppies, the title hereof 
is thus: Here followeth a morrall balede, 
to the Prince, the Duke 6f Clarence, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Gloucester, 
the King’s sonnes, by Henry Scogan, at 
a Supper among the Marchants in the 
Vintry at London, in the house of Lewis 
John.” 


From the first stanza it appears 
that they looked up tq him with re- 
spect : 

«« My noble sonnes and eke my lordes dere, 
1, your father call’d unworthely, 

Send unto you this little treatixe here, 
Written with mine owne hand full rudely ; 
Although it be that I not reverently 

Have written to your estates, I you praie 
Mine unconning ¢ taketh beningly 

For Goddes sake, and herken what I saie.”” 


Of his religion and sincere contri- 
tion for his former sins, no doubt can 
be entertained, after the perusal of 
the following lines; after speaking of 
his younger days, he says, 

“ Of which I aske mercy of the Lord, 
That art almightie God in maiestie, 
Beseking to make so even accord 

Betwixt the and my soule, that vanitie, 
Worldly lust, no blind prosperitie, 

Have no lordship over my flesh to frele $. 
Thou, Lord of rest and parfite unitie, 

Put fro me vice, aud keep my soule hele §.” 


The following lines, although ad- 
dressed to the whole company, parti- 
cularly point at the Prince of Wales: 
**My lords deare, why | this eomplaint 

write 
To you, whom | love most entirely, 
Is for to warne you as | can endite, 
What time lost in youth folity 
Greveth a wight bodily and ghostly ; 
I meane him that to lust and vice entend ; 
Wherefore, lords, I pray you specially, 
Your youth in vertue shapeth to dispend.” 

It appears that Scogan held opi- 
nious concerning Religion opposite 
to those of our Evangelicals : 


“Taketh also hede how that. these noble 
clerkes 

Written io ber books of great sapience, 

Saying that faith is ded withouten-werkes, 

And right so is estate, with negligence 

Of vertue.” Fo, 335. 


The poet Chaucer died October 25, 





* Collius’s Peerage, art. Townsend. 


t Ignorance. } Frail, © § Whole. 
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1400; that Scogan’s poetry should 
find a place ia his works is remark- 
able, and has not yet, | believe, been 
accounted for. In two separate pas- 
sages he terms the dead bard, “* My 
maister Chaucer,” by which it is evi- 
dent that he once had his acquaint- 
auce. The following advice seems to 
hint, that as the Princes were of Royal 
stock, they must yet trust to their 
own actions for renown: 
** Here may ye see that vertuous noblesse 
Cometh not to you by way of auncestrie, 
Bat it cometh by the full businesse 
Of honest life, and not by slogardrie. 
Wherefore, in youth I rede you edifie 
The house of vertue in such a manere, 
That in your age may you kepe and gie 
Fro the tempest of worldes wawes * here.” 
After some remembrances of “ this 
noble Poete of Bretaine,” he quotes 
Boetius de Consolatione Philosophie, 
and adduces as examples of virtuous 
Monarchs, Tullius Hostilius and Ju- 
lias Cesar; in the same strain he 
warns his readers against Nero, Bal- 
thasar t+, and Antiochus; and, con- 
cluding, says, 
“ God coufirme you in vertuous noblesse, 
So that through negligence ye not it leseq.” 


His “‘Flie ye fro the prease,” is 
written in a less poetical spirit; it 
consists of three stanzas, of which the 
following is the concluding one: 

* That thee is sent receive in buxomuesse, 
The wrastling of this world asketh a fall ; 
Here is no home, here is but wildernesse 
For the pilgrim; forth, beast, out of thy 
stall, ; 
Looke up on high, and thanke God of all ; 
Meine thy luste, and let thy ghost thee 
lede, [drede.” 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no 

In another place, Mr. Urban, I may 
probably endeavour to recover some 
account of the younger Scogan. 


Yours, &c. BioGRAaPAIOLUs. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, April 10. 


wits surprize and indignation | 
read in a new Publication of 
last month, four ridiculous lines, said 
to be written by Dr. Darwin, and 
which the Editor asserts are the best 
he ever wrote. They are these: 
* Pretty ladies, how they talk, 
Prittle prattle, prittle prattle, 
Like their pattens when they walk, 
Piddle paddle, piddle paddle.” 





+ Belshazar. 


* Waves or streams. 


= Lose. 
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The taste of this writer has hitherto 
so exactly accorded with my ow 
that my astonishment is excessive; 
and were I inclined to be supersti- 
tious, I should be assured the grim 
shade of the excellent Doctor would 
certainly visit him ere long, armed 
with a pair of enormous pattens ready 
to fling at his devoted head. As [ 
can only suppose the above to have 
been the momentary effusion of joke 
or conviviality, and not intended for 
the eye of the critic, | am grieved 
they should be so recorded, because, 
to any person not immediately con- 
versant with the writings of this 
nuine Poet and profound Philoso- 
pher, they cannot fail to form a very 
contemptible and erroneous opinion 
of his genius,—a genius that evinced 
such gigantic powers in the * Zoono- 
mia,” the ** Temple of Nature,” and 
the “ Botanic Garden,” &c. An ele- 

ant author observes, speaking of this 

oem, ** We are presented with & 
highly et and splendidly 
descriptive Poem, whose successive 
pictures possess the sublimity of Mi- 
chael Angelo, the correctness and ele- 
gance of Raphael, with the glow of 
Titian, whose landscapes have at 
times the strength of Salvator, and 
at others, the softness of Claude; 
whose numbers are of stately grace, 
and artful harmony, while its afla- 
sions to antient and modern history 
and fable, and its interposition of re- 
cent and extraordinary anecdotes, 
render it extremely entertaining.” 

I now make a few extracis from 
this Poem : 


An Infant slumbering on ils Mother's 


Bosom. 
“* Thus charm’d to sweet repose, when twi- 
light hours [bowers, 


Shed their soft influence on celestial 
The cherub innocence with smile divine, 
Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on Beau- 
ty’s shrine.” 
The Darwinian Creation. 
“Let there be light, proclaim’d the Al- 
mighty Lord, 
Astonish’d Chaos heard the potent word ; 
Thro’ all his realms the kindling ether rans, 
And the mass starts into a million suns. 
Earths round each sun with quick explo. 
sion burst, 
And second planets issue from the first, 
Bend as they journey with projectile force, 
In bright ellipsis their reluctant course ; 
Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres 
roll, ; , [whole. 
And form, self balanc’d, one revolving 
Onward 





ee a 
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Onward they move, amid their bright 

¢ e '* But ah <P A [God.” 

Space without bound, the bosom of their 
Apostrophe to the Stars. 

\ ft Rolhoa,:ye Stars, exult ia youthful prime, 

Mark. with bright curves the priotiess steps 


as ; of Time, ‘x4 t ‘ ; 
Near and more near your beamy cars ap- 
' proach, [eroach. 


nd lessening orbs, on lessening orbs en- 
Fidwers of the sky! ye, too, to age must 

’ yield, ~ 
Frait'as your silken sisters of the field ; 
Star after'star from Heaven’s high arch 

shall ‘rush, P [crush, 
Sans sink on ‘suns, on systems systems 
,Headlong extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
_AndDeath and Night and Chaos cover all ; 
‘Till, o'er, the wreck, emerging from the 
storm, ; 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form ; 
ounts from the funeral pyre on wings of 
; flame, [same.” 
And soars and shines another and the 
Sensitive Plant described. 
* So sinks or rises with the changeful hour 
The-liquid silver.in its glassy tower ; 
So turns the needle to the point it loves, 
With fine vibrations quivering as it 
moves.” 
. Apostrophe to Steel. 
*¢ Hail, adamantine Steel ! magnetic Lord, 
King of the prow; the ploughshare, and the 

» » Sword! ; 
tive to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 

is Steady course amid the struggling 
" tides, 

Braves with broad sail th’ immeasurable 

~ sed, [but thee.” 

‘Cleaves’ the dark air, and asks no star 
The lisping Boy on his Father's 

, Approach. . 

“Speak low, he cries, and gives bis little 
~~ anid ; 
Fliza sleeps upon the déw-cold sand ; 
Poor weeping babe! with bloody fingers 
press’d, [breast. 
And tried: with pouting lips the milkless 
Alas! we ‘both with cold and hanger 
ts quake ; [awake! 
Why do you weep? mamma wil soon 
She’ wake-no more ! the bapless mourner 
said,” 

As I have culled sufficient from this 
wilderness of sweets to form a smail 
bouquet, | hope you will not be quite 
inseasible to'its fragrance, and agree 
with me in the wish, that these four 
objectionable lines be cast like noxi- 
ous weeds away, as unworthy of the 
soil ‘from whence they are said to 
have sprung, ; 

A Bette or tue Ovp Scnoot. 
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Mr. Urnsan, . April 11. 
very eminent Scholar told me, 
that the not having read Tooke’s 

** Diversions of Purley.” was. a very 
great instance of neglect in education. 
Having perused it, which J lately did, 
with attention, I felt it was.a.criminal 
neglect. In the etymology of. two 
words, I had hefore made some re- 
marks, which, if you think them wor- 
thy of your Publication; 1 would 
thaak you to insert. First, with re- 
spect to the word “Jf.” In its pa- 
ture, and in .its. derivation, it.is the 
same, in our own. language, and the 
parental laoguages of learning, Greek 
and Latin. Jf means, as Mr. Tooke 
rightly observes, nothing. more than 
“ grant,” “ give,” “allow,” “ per- 
mit.” . This supposition, whenever it 
occurs, is an * hypothesis” merely. 
In the more diffuse parlance of public 
speeches, when we hear the hypothe- 
tical concession more elegantly craved, 
it amounts to nothing more than the 
one syllable “1 :”—“* Allowing the 
honourable member to have proved, 
&c. &c. ;” and similar sentences from 
Mr, Pitt, ‘granting the truth of the 
remark ;” “ every credit to 
the evidence just failen from, &c, &c.” 
amount to nothing more than * 1F,”’ 
In the Latin, ** Si” is from sino, ‘Sto 
give Jeave,” ‘to grant,” “ to suffer,” 
** to permit ;” “si” is nothing more 
than “ sine,” permit, allow, &. &e. 
let it be foand in any sentence or 
speech of Cicero. , The grammatical 
nature of the Greek word “si” is the 
same: the Latin word for it is * si,” 
and s is derived from “ ecw,” ‘sino, 
patior. 1 need not quote passages 
for this support; the first sentence 
and word of Demosthenes will speak 
for the truth of this remark,—* E? 
AE WEL XeLBve Tivos Tpayuartos,” &c. Ke. 
“ Allowing it to have been proposed,” 
“ if it had been proposed,” &c. &c, are 
all the same, both in derivative nature, 
and practical sense. 3 bon 


In my next communication, J will 
give you some further remarks on 
the word “ Blunt,” which» will agree 
with Tooke’s derivation, -and extend 
instances of its usage in poetry. and 
prose, in which it will be shown al- 
ways to retain the, image ofits origi- 
nal derivation. 

Yours, &e. 


. 


R. Trevetyan: 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. . 





51, Hallamshire. The History and To- 
of the Parish of Sheffield, in 
the of York: with historical and 


descriptive Notices of the Parishes of Ec- 

clesfield, Hansworth, Treeton, and Whis- 

ton, and of the of Bradfield. 

By (the -] Joseph Hunter, an Ho- 

norary Member of the Society of Anti- 

ies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Folio, 
pp. 312. Lackington and Co. 

WE owe an apology to Mr. Hun- 
ter for not having sooner noticed 
this valuable addition to our stock 
of British Topography. And truly 
happy are we to observe the history 
of this colossal County attacked at 
all points, not only by its more le- 
gitimate Historian, the ant aod 
erudite author of “ ag aod 
** Craven,” but by such assis- 
tants as the authors of “ Hallam- 
shire,” * Cleveland,” * Doncaster,” 
“ Richmondshire,” &c. 

To many of our Readers the very 
name of Hallamshire is scarcely 
known; but who has not heard of 
Sheffield? the history and true cha- 
racter of which important place, and 
of its inhabitants, can only be learn- 
ed from the volume before us; which 
is the more able, as this Dis- 
trict has been entirely passed over 


by former T rs, with the 
exception of as caught accounts 
as are to be found in the “ Magna 
Britannia,” aod works of that de- 
scription. In i, therefore, the 
contents of this Volume are for the 
first time submitted to the public. 

The Work is dedicated to the 
Duke of Norfolk, “ the lineal De- 
scendant and illustrious Representa- 
tive of those noble Families, who in 
direct succession have been for more 
than seven centuries the Lords and 
Patrons of this District;” and who 
directed that the Courts Rolls of the 
Maoor of Sheffield and other papers 
should be laid open for its use. 

The Author acknowledges the ob- 
igati he is under to the collec- 
tiens of the late Joha Wilson, esq. 
of Broomhead Hall; and we expe- 


rience considerable re on ob- 
serving an excellent r t and 
memoir of this worthy man and di- 


ligent antiquary. 


Gent. Maa. April, 1821. 


6 


As a mark of respect to an old 
Correspondent the Gentleman's 
Magazine, we will extract a few - 
ticulars respecting him from Mr. 
awe Lemp! . 

r. Wilson was the t graod- 
son of Christopher Wilson, the fiider 
of Broomhead-hall, and was born in 
it April 28,1719. He was educated 
at Sheffield and Chesterfield gram- 
mar schools, and made considerable 
freGelosey in classical studies. His 

ther died about the time of » 
leaving school, and he retarsed 
Broomhead to reside with his mo- 
ther. From the age, therefore, of 
sixteen, Mr. Wilson was never long 
abseot from his hereditary 
Along with his estate had pT 3 
an unbroken series of evidences, such 
as is rarely to be found, and which of 
themselves were sufficient to form 
the foundation of a collection of 
charters. The hall too stood in the 
midst of earth-works of the highest 
antiquity, and on his own estate 
plough was every cow and then bring- 
ing to light relics of Roman and Cel- 
tic times. How far Mr. Wilson's 
dilection for these studies might be 
fostered by his mother’s brother, the 
Rev. Dr. Cox Macro *, the Suffolk 
collector and antiquary, does not now 
appear. In 1741 he 
a topographical survey of Hallam- 
shire, which, as thé work of a young 
man of 22, is highly creditable to his 
industry and spirit of research. From 
that time he collected whatever might 
elucidate the descent of property, on 
family antiquities, or on the history, 
manners, and customs of our ances- 
tors. His taste being .kaown, ‘his 
stores were much enriched by the 
contribution of his friends. The 
strength of his collection of MSS. 
lay in his charters. But he formed 
@ curious caper of letters, in- 
ventories, old books of accompt, 
and uopublished poetry, and a 
ety of mi us matter 
ing to our general history, and more 


ie 


i 





* A Pedigree of the Macro family 
given in 553, Of Dr. Macro,’ bee’ Miz 
chols’s Literary Anecdotes, 1X."359, °” 

especially 
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eidectait 
He added to the library y 
his grandfather the vicar of Sheffield ; 
formed a valuable cabinet of coins; 
and alittle museum, consisting of rare 

ints, a few paintings, and other ob- 

sets natural. and artificial. He bad 
great skill io decyphering antient re- 
cords, and his numismatical know- 
ledge might vindicate for him a claim 
to the name and character of an an- 
Uiquary. He numbered amongst bis 
Correspondents, Bp. Percy, the Rev. 
Dr. Pegge, Mr. Whitaker the Histo- 
‘rian of. Manchester, Rev. — Watson 
of Stockport, John-Charles Brooke, 
esq, Somerset Herald, and Mr. Beck- 
with, whose edition of Blount's Au- 
tient Tenures owes something to Mr. 
Wilson’s assistance.—With such abun- 
dant materials, and perfect leisure, it 
‘isto be regretted he published scarcely 
‘any thing, except a few communica- 
‘tiots to the Gentleman's Magazine. 
His zeal for collecting continued to 
‘the Tast. He diéd March 3, 1783, 
‘aged 63, and was buried with his an- 
‘cestors in the chancel of Bradfield 
Church. After his death, his coins 
and library were sold; but his MS. 
collections remain entire at Broum- 
head. hall. 

‘Besides the Portrait of Mr. Wil- 
‘von, before mentioned, the Volume 
$a embellished with thirteen Plates, 
‘all drawn, and ten of them engraved 
‘by Mr. Edward Blore, of whom the 
Author thus justly speaks : 
*‘vee'Phe engtavings at once do credit to 
the accuracy of Mr. Blore’s delineations, 
to,bis exact knowledge of the principles 
of bis art, and to his taste and intimate 
acquaintance with every thing pertaining 
to, the pictorial embellishment of a topo- 
graphical work.” 

The other three engravings are by 
Messrs. G. Cooke, G. Hollis, and C. 
Atkey, and are creditable to their 
ok gee The Volume also contains 

ve Vigneltes drawn and engraved 
by Mr. Blore, and two neat wood- 
cuts by Mr. Hughes. 

The Work commences with a Ge- 
néral: Description of the District: 
*'sThe parish. of Sheffield is of great 
extént,’ It st¥etches above ten miles in 
Wedgth, and its*average breadth maybe 
‘taken. at-three miles. : area-is rather 

; 22,000 acres. It contains man 
et hamlets, and one 
ge 


. -markef-jown, where staeds the 
sghurch, | which gives name to the 
, ish, In 1811, the number of its in- 
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habitants exceeded 53,000. This was 
more than the whole jon of Rat- 
laud, Westmorland, or Huntingdonshire. 
It far exceeded the number of inhabi- 
tants in many of the Swiss cantons, and 
of itself would form a sovereigaty which 
many a foreign prince might eavy, It 
was about one-180th. of the whole returo 
for England and Wales,” 


The General History is followed 


by “ An Inquiry into the early State 
and remote History of the Parish of 
Sheffield.” Its Annals are afterwards 


traced under its early Norman Lords, 
De Bussi and De Lovetot; and then 
under the Barons Furnival. 

‘* Before the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and before the antient family of Fur- 
nival had become extinct, the artificers of 
Sheffield bad obtained a certain reputation 
for one article which still continues to be 
regarded as the staple manufacture of 
the place. For thus writes our old poet 
Chaucer, describing the accoutrements 
and appearance of a miller in the days of 
Edward IIL. 

A Shefeld thwytel bare he in his hose, 
Ronde was his face and camysed. was his 
nose, The Reve’s Tale. 

* A thwytel or whittle, a word not quite 
gone out of use, was a knife, such as. was 
carried about the, person so late as the 
time of Charles I, by those whose quality 
did not entitle them to the distinction of a 
sword.” 

The next Chapter is particularly 
intéfesting, giving an account of 
Sheffield under the Talbots Earls of 
Shrewsbury. 

After an ample pedigree of the 
Talbot family, excellent summaries 
are given of the lives and actions of 
the seven earls of Shrewsbury. 

“ It would depose feebly in favour of 
the literary character of the place at the 
period of which we are speaking, could 
it be proved that the sword of the re- 
nowned John Talbot first Earl of Shrews- 
bury was manufactured in his forges at 
Sheffield. It was found io the river Dor- 
don near Bourdeaux, many years after 
the death of him who wielded it, bearing 
this barbarous inscription : 

Sum Talboti mw. 1111.c.xLi1t. 
pro:vincere inimico meo, 

“ The sword performed, however, chival - 
rous deeds when wielded by his strenuous 
arm: and few characters claim more‘un- 
mixed admiration from those who delight 
to contemplate deeds of valour and feats 
of military, achievement than this hero, 
who by his marriage with Maud the dai 


ter and heir of Thomas Nevil Lord Farni- 
val acquired the Lordship of’ Hallamshire 
and other great estates Of inheritance. 

This 
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This is the man whom our great dramatic 
bard, to whom the antient families of Eag- 
land. are indebted for having embalmed 
everlastingly the memory of so, many of 
their progenitors, thus introduces to the 
reader at the beginning of one of his his- 
tories: 
‘—— Valiant Talbot above human thought 
Enacted wonders with his sword and lance: 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst 
stand him : 
Here there and every where enraged he 
flew : 


The French. exclaimed, The Devil was in 


arms. 
All the whole army stood agazed on him. 
His soldiers spying his undaunted spirit, 
A Talbot! a Talbot! cried out amain, 
And rush’d into the bowels of the battle.”’ 

“ In the divine language of Shakspeare 
he must live for ever, ‘How would it 
have joyed brave Talbot,’ exclaims Nash, 
*the terror of the French, to thimke that 
after he had layen two hundred yeare in 
his toomb, he should triumph again on 
the stage; and have his bunes new em- 
balmed with the tears of ten thousand 
spectators at least, who in the tragediau 
that represents his person, imagine they 
behold him fresh bleeding’.” 

John the third earl was a very 
different character from his father 
and grandfather. He was more de- 
voted ta pteratere and the muses, 
than to politics and arms. A Freach 
poem composed by him, and address- 
ed to Margaret of Anjou, gives him 
claim to rank with the Noble Authors. 

Under the account of Francis fifth 
earl, is repriuted from “ Peck’s De- 
siderata Curiosa,” the account of his 
splendid funeral. 

In pp..58, et seq. the lovers of Bib- 
liography will find accounts of Sir 
Thomas Cockaine, Thomas Howell, 
Richard Robivson, Dr. Jobn Jones, 
and other viri mercuriales of the 
time of Elizabeth, that this earl col- 
lected about him, with notices of 
their works. 

Under the memoirs of George the 
sixth earl of Shrewsbury, will befound 
a very curious convected view of the 
private history of bis prisoner, the 
pppromed and unhappy Mary queen 

Scots, during the long period of her 
captivity in Zoglaod. 

“With the vame of this lady, whose 
melancholy story thus becomes for about 
twelve years a part of the annals of Shef- 
field, are associated beauty, rank, talents, 
learning, varied accomplishments, and un- 
paralleled misfortunes, which raise an in- 
terest for her that gives importanée to 
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even the most taivig! circumstances, 


pascipel bie events of her : Ate} 
ife have fownd many, pens to de the 
and the policing of the, courts of E nd 
Scotland, and Fratice es cope r by 
been inncelygited ench WUch sibeesd: 
story of her ic death, ih which she apt 
pears with ‘all thé majé+y of a wartyr, 
has beew ‘often tol# with all its hearth 
rending cifumstances, 

“ In the eboice of Shrewsbary fer, this 
delicate and trying appointment, Eliza- 
beth evinced her asual judgmeost.. He 
was a nobleman of.,the, very, first cank, 
aud high in shocoritr as, well as stage. 
There was therefore an ar 
respect to Mary in the phe Ay of pu ® 
one to be her keeper. He liad several 
houses, or rather castles, if thé ‘intéfior 
of the kingdom, in any of witicl she inight 
be kept with little danger of  enhér a 
foreible abduction or a@ secret escape. 
His immense property enabled. the earl 
to serve ber with fewer demands upon her 
treasury than others would make: and. he 
had a spirit neither to be over-awed gor 
corrupted. The loyalty of the house,of 
Talbot, which bad passed into a proverb, 
and which was carried by no one to a 
More chivalrous extent than by the sixth 
eatl, was a pledge to her for hid fidelity 
and zeal in her sérvice. Sixteén ‘Yeats 
of faithfal service ‘approved hér chbiee. 
He even bore with unconimot fortitede 
and humility the supernumerary ‘hard- 
ships which his tyrammical mistress thoeght 
proper to impose upon him while engaged 
in this service, the dajly anxiety attendipg 
which he complains in a melancholy les- 
ter to Burghley, nearly brought him, to 
his grave.” " 


Did our limits permit, we should 
with pleasure copy the whole of the — 
particulars, which appear to be cont- 
piled with the greatest cave, tela- 
tive to the history of thie unfor- 
tunate Queer, in whith her welai- 
choly story is minutely traced, ‘yeilr 
by year, from 1568 to 1587, 
“ She was in England exactly eighreen 
years, eight months, and twenty-two days. 
The following table will exhibit, a bas 
view, what proportion of this time was 
spent at different places where she re- 
sided. I suppose the whole term of her 
residence in England to be divided in a 
hundred parts.—1 in Cumberlend.—2 at 
Coventry, Worksop, and in her journeys. 
—2 at Fotheringhay.—3 at Chariley.—S 
at Bolton.—4 at Winfeld.—4 at Buxton. 
—7 at Chatsworth.—12.at Tutbury.--62 
at Sheffield.” ; 


A very curious series of T# Ori- 
inal Letters, illustrative Of the Tet- 
Bot Family, and of the bistery and 
manoers 
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ahoers of the Elizabethan Age, are 
printed if p. T8to 97. Amongst this 
cortespondence, are tight Letters 
from the captive Queen. The his- 
tory of the Talbo Collection of Let- 
is given in a note inp. 48. 
“tron the failare of the male issue 
e seventh earl of Shrewsbury, 
the family inheritance descended to 
three daughters and co-heirs; the 
rorert of them, Lady Alethea 
albot, was married to the celebrated 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel and 
Surrey; and from him the Ropers 
has descended to the present Duke of 
Norfolk. : 
Rea _ next Sehates gre taped - 
t parting oas of the spirit o 
feudalism, as it slowly caiieahe and 
the civil contentions of the seventh 
century, as far as they affected this 
neighbourhood, which accelerated 
the demolition of her strong-hold— 
the antient Castle of Sheffield. The 
history of the War is illustrated by 
a valuable series of original letters 
between Sir William Savile and Ma- 
jot Beaumont, while the latter was 
ip command at Sheffield. These were 
collected by the late R. H. Beau- 
mont, esq. and deposited by him ia 
the Bodleian library. The inhabit- 
ants seem to have generally favoured 
the Parliamentary cause. In 1643, 
hidwever, the Duke of Newcastle 
marched his army to Sheffield, and 
took possession of the antient Castle, 
bs re rT) ition. In 1644, the 
was besi » and surrendered 
tothe Duke of Manchester, the Ge- 
teral of the Parliamentarians. In 
1646 the House of Commons ordered 
it'to be made untenable, and from 
this period the once-proud Castle of 
id was but a heap of ruins; 
afd at the present time a few vaults 
only remain to bear witness that such 
an edifice once stood on what is still 
ealled the Castle-hill. 


“ The native forests of Hallamshire then 
‘also felt the power of the spirit of innova- 
tion. ‘The most unsparing falls were or- 
Heted in every part of the domain. The 
fine avenues of the park were wholly de- 
‘stroyed, and Fullwood and Riveling, rich 
in native forest trees, were deprived of all 
their antient sylvan honours. 

* The falt at this period of two venera- 
ble oake, must have been viewed with sen- 


wonderful. 
of theforest ; and their age, baving outlasted 


4 
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matiy generations and some races of the 
chiefs whose estate they had adorned, 
themselves still flourishing’ and vigorous, 
commanded for them a respect not un- 
allied to the religious feeling. They stood 
in different parts of the domain: and one 
on the conduit plain within Sheffield park. 
Evelyn was informed, that this oak stretch- 
ed its arms on all sides. to the distance of 
forty-five feet or more from the trunk ; 
and was therefore capable of affording 
shelter to above two hundred horsemeti. 
The other stood, as Evelyn-informs us, 
* at the upper end of Riveling,’ and per- 
haps on the very spot where the towers 
of the Saxon Waltheof had appeareil be- 
fore they felt the power of an unpitying 
conqueror. Either for its giganti¢ ap- 
pearance, or owing to some tradition re- 
specting it, not now to be recovered, it had 
acquired the name of the Lord’s Oak *. 
Its bole was twelve yards in girth, ex- 
ceeding the famous Greendale oak in Wel- 
beck park by three feet: and when it was 
cut down, its top or branches yielded not 
less than twenty-one cords of wood. This 
king of the forests was felled in 1690.” 

Our limits compel us to reserve our 
notice of Mr. Hunter’s “ Modern His- 
tory of Sheffield” till a future oppor- 
tunity. 


52, An Historical Account of Cumner; 
with some Particulars of the Traditions 
ting the Death of the Countess of 
Leicester. To which is annexed, an Ex- 
tract from Ashmole’s Antiquities of Beik- 
shire, relative to that Transaction, and Ii- 
lustrative of the Romance of Kenilworth. 
By Hogh Usher Tighe, Esg. of Corpus 
Christi College. 8v0. Munday and Siat- 
ter, Oxford ; Whiteley, London. 

THIS small brochure of a young 
Oxonian must prove inte to 
all those who have perused the No- 
vel of Kenilworth (reviewed in our 
last Number, p. 246); and doubtless 
there are many (like ourselves) who 
wish to ascertain how far fiction has 
been admitted by the Author. It was 
with this feeling we gladly adopted 
in our last, p. 198, the account of 
Camner Place, as extracted by a Cor- 
respondent from Mr. Lysons’s Berk- 
shire and other authorities. 

Mr. Tighe first gives a descript 
of Cumyer,.&c. and afterwards. re- 
cites an extract from Ashmole’s ““Aa- 
tiquities of Berkshire,” in which is 
the whole account of the unfortunate 
fate of the Countess of Leicester; 


* See some elegant Stanzas on this sy!- 
van monument in our Poetical. department 
of the present Month. 





and 
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and the perfidious parts which Sir 
Richard Verney Anthony For- 
ster acted in this cruel transaction, 
are also related. How little did the 
latter deserve the monv- 
mental record, and pompous inserip- 
tions, erected to his memory ! 

This Work is well ‘written—well 
printed—and well illustrated by a 
view of Cumner Place—the tomb of 
Authony Forster, and the effig 
himeelf, wife, and children, 

53. An Account of the Principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia : including va- 
rious political Observations relating to them. 
By William Wilkinson, Esq, late Bii- 
tish Consul to the above-mentioned Prin- 
cipalities, 8vo. pp. 294. Longman & Co. 
WALLACHIA and Moldavia form 

a part of the antient Dacia, and being 

barrier countries between Russia and 

Turkey, are converted into the thea- 

atre of war whenever hostilities eu- 

sue between the two Powers*. Itseems 

too, that the possession of them b 

the Muscovites would render the fall 

of Constantinople easy. These cir- 
cumstances have drawn these principa- 
lities into frequent notice, which, of 
course, generates curiosity ; and Mr, 

Wilkinson has given us an account, 

not simply interesting, but one, in 

which there is much valuable infor- 
mation for the Statesman and the 

Phi er. 

We shall make our remarks by 
way of commentary on the extracts. 

« All the preceding offices give the rank 
of Boyars of the first class to the persons 
who are appointed to them, and as such 
they wear their beards,” p. 54. 

Here we see, that the beard is an 
ensign of nobility. Winckelman ob- 
serves, that if people were to go 
naked, attention would be paid to 
the re, and not to the face; and 
this idea was acted upon in reference 
to Greek Statuary. The grand dis- 
tinctive aspect of the male of the hu- 
man species is certainly destroyed by 
the custom of shaving; and the beard 
gives an air of majesty, even to an 
ugly vieage, which such an appeod- 

com ly disguises. io ani- 
mals we judge by the figure alone. 

‘We seriously think, that men have 

spoiled the intention of Nature, by 

erasing the beard and wrapping up 
the neck. The virility of the human 

‘8 @ See a account of the present in- 

surrection in the Forcign News, 


ies of 
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a rance is thus limited to the ex- 
mt a) clothing ; "hod the Bust at's 
Roman Emperor conveys to ste 
eye mts . pier of Hake 
now to 0 rope. 

The next hte ety as, i P teas . 
goods find ready «3 Br. ieene 
to the notice of our, Statesmen. 
Merchants: Stead’ 2: cienl 
“The Meldesian, timber is far. better 
than tbat of Wallac! It is, of the Gnest 
oak, and perfectly well calculated for the 
construction of vessels. A ouniber 
of ships in the Turkish fleet sve Built of 
it, and fitted out with masts and ropes of 
Moldavian origin. In the two" 
these articles are sold at the lowest«pios+ 
sible prices, and indeed the same. thing 
may be said of all the probibvited.articies, 
which, restricted as they are, from. the 
monopoly arrogated by the Porte, have 
but little demand, except for the local 
consumption,” p. 77. 

Here we take the opportunity of 
remarking, that we seri believes, 
if it were not for the erroneous re- 
strictions of different Goveraments on 
Commerce, that the various nations 
would not only be richer, but the 
Governments themselves receive dou- 
ble their present revenues by. taxes 
more judiciously di and more 
easily raised, e > from ps 80), 
that there is a facility of comyeying 
this timber to. the Danaity 0 we 
also think, that terms might. easily 
be made with the Porte for, estah- 
lishing such a trade. While more than. 
half of Europe is barbarous, Lbere 
can be no want of a market for 
wrought goods; only a terrible mis- 
take is prevalent, viz. that restriction 
of import does not imply prohibition 
of exportation. The of these 
Principalities is of immense iswport- 
ance to our colonies; for it seems, 
* That coffee, sugar, pepper, rum, 


lemons, oranges, and foreign wine, 
are the principal articles of impor- 
tation.” sons; have 


P- 81.— Many 
thought lightly of our Colonial Com- 
merce; but various climates cannot 
raise the commodities which the 
want, as spices, sugar, and wines; a0 
Great Britain has therefore a vast 
opening for a profitable mercantile 
trade, and carrying on commerce. 
“The general sysiem of this. import 
trade is ill-contrived, aad-it is subject to 
many inconveniencies. The’ purchasers 
have recourse to the markets of Smyrna 
‘aod Constantinople, where of course they 
buy at high prices.” p. 82. ' 
“ The 
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* The plain and printed calicoes, the 
chintz, glass, and earthenware; brought 
to their markets, are, without exception, 
German; but they are called English, 
and as such sold at higher prices than 
they would fetch were their origin made 
known. French cambrics and English 
muslins are always profitable articles to 
specalators, and never reaiain long on 
hand.” p. 83. 
>A convenient depét for our goods 
is thus mentioned: 

© Of late years some natives of the 
lonian. Islands have began to trade in the 
Priocipalities ; and the English flag, borne 
by: their vessels, is now frequently dis- 
played.on the Danube.” p. 84, 

The following paragraphs are of 
the first import, hn they show 
what ao immense portion of the mi- 
sery etidured by suffering Europe, is 
absolutely created by Governmental 
errors upon the subject of Commerce. 
To gain a penny they lose a pound : 
and had the Congress of Vienna made 
a grand and — system of Com- 
merce upon broad principles, a topic 
of cial consideration, we are in- 
cli to think that the révolution- 
izing spirit, which obtains on the 
Continent, and Radicalism, the itch 
among English Pulitical Diseases, 
would have died away by a whole- 
egme change of the air. 

« The natural richness, and the various 
tesources of Wallachia and Moldavia, are 
sach, that if those countries enjoyed the 
important advantages of a regular Govern- 
ment, and a wise administration, under 
which industry and agriculture should re- 
ceive their due encouragement, the trade 
of exports laid open, the commercial in- 
tercourse with foreign nations set upon a 
proper footing, and, finally, the mines ex- 
plored, they would in a short time become 
the most populous and most flourishing 
provinces of Europe. 

**The harbour of Galatz would soon 
stand in rivalship with all the ports of the 
Black Sea, not excepting Odessa. 

*¢ The fertility of the soil is such, as to 
procure nourishment for ten times the 
number of the present population, and 
leave wherewith to supply other countries 
besides ; the common return of cultiva- 
tion being sixteen fold, and; in more fa- 
vourable seasons, twenty-five. 

“ Nature bas furnished them with every 
possible means of becoming prosperous ; 
men have ever p themselves the de- 


termined enemies’ of their [own] prospe- 
rity.’ p. 85. 
It appears that uncertain climates, 


asd damp soils, Baotianize the hu- 
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man miod, and preduce timidity and 
tamenese in animals fere nalure. 

*« The irregularity of climate, the damp 
quality of the soil, and an abundance of 
marshy places throughout the Priveipe- 
lities, produce a visible influence over the 
avimals of the various sorts which are 
common to them, as well as over the ve- 
getation. The bears, wolves, and foxes, 
are of the most timid nature ; hardly any 
danger is to be apprehended from them, 
unless they. are met in numerous flocks, 
as is common enough during the coldest 
winter nights. 

“The domésti¢ animals are also re- 
markable for mildness. beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, and game, hate rather 
an insipid taste; the vegetables au infe- 
rior flavour, and the flowers little perfume. 

“ Finally, Man, the chief work of Na- 
ture, is here of a dull and heavy disposi- 
tion; with weak passions, no strength of 
mind, and betraying a natural aversion to 
a life of industry or of mental exertions. 
Moral causes may indeed produce such 
effects upon the human frame ; but here 
those of a physical kind evidently act in 
unison with them, and with equal force.” 
p. 128, 

Facility of indulging in pleasure 
has the effect of destroying a taste 
for literary pursuits and intellectual 
improvement. 


“The eddcation of the Boyars is usu 
ally confined to the mere knowledge of 
reading and writing the language of the 
country and the modern Greek. Some 
few add to this superficial stock of leari- 
ing, a few of the rudiments of the French 
language, which has been introduced by © 
the Russian officers among them. Many 
more understand and speak it without the 
least knowledge of its letters or grammar. 
If any are able to talk familiarly, though 
imperfectly, of one or two eelebrated au- 
thors, or make a few bad verses that will 
thyme, they assume the title of Literati 
and poets, and they are looked upon by | 
their astonished countrymen as endowed 
with superior genius and abilities. An 
early propensity to learning and litera- 
ture, receives but little encouragement ; 
and, at a more advanced period in life, 
the allurements of public employmént, 
the petty intrigues at court, and the ab- 
sence of every obstacle to pursuits of gal- 
lantry and pleasure, induce evem the best 
disposed to set aside every other occupa- 
tion.” p. 130. 

Thus it appears, how necessary is 
strict education, and propriety’ of 
manners, to the support of know- 
ledge and civilization. 

The inferior orders are taught at 
public schools, without expence, aa- 

trent 


a 
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tient and modern Greek, writing and 
arithmetic. ‘The education of | the 


women, from their early i 
is not better, sometimes worse, hen 
that of the men. 

“ Neither sex is regularly instructed in 
Religion, and it is by the mere intercourse 
of life, that they derive their notions of it, 
and by the examples of their elders, that 
their principles in it are regulated. 

“These circumstances, naturally aris- 
ing from the discouragement given by the 
Government to every improvement in ci- 
vilization, keep the state of society very 
backward, and are productive of the most 
pernicious influence over its moral cha- 
racter.” p. 131. 

These remarks partly explain the 
cause why Scotland, where there is a 

yterian strictoess of manners, 
also excels in Literature. It also 
pears, that simple prejadices are fa- 
vourable to vice. 

** The Boyars, indeed, although so lit- 
tle susceptible of great virtues, cannot be 
taxed with a determined propensity to 
vice. Established prejudices, “which the 
general state of ignorance has rooted in 
the two nations, and a universal 'system 
of moral corruption, render them, how- 
ever, familiar with it.” p. 131. 

The following dance we apprehend 
to be of classical antiquity : 

« Fifteen or twenty persons of both 
sexes take each other by the hands, and 
forming a large circle, they turn round 
gnd round agaib, at a very slow pace; 
the men, bending their knees now and 
then, as if to mark the time of music, 
and casting a languishing look on each 
side, when holding the haods of the wo- 
inen.” p. 136. 


Large portions given to girls have 
the oleae to produce uohappy 
marriages. 

Parents never marry their daughters, 
to whatever class they may belong, with- 
out allowing them dowries beyond the 
proportion of their own means, and to the 
great detriment of their male children, 
who finding themselves unprovided for, 
look upon marriage as the means of se- 
curing a fortone, and consequently re- 
gatd it as a mere matter of pecuniary 
speculation, Feelings of affection, or sen- 
tients of esteem, are therefore out of 
the question in the pursuit of matrimonial 


mo emg and money remains the 
y, object in view.” p. 144. 
All-the menial offices are _perform- 
ed by Gipsies, who are here enslaved. 
“Jt is under the care of these de- 
Praved ‘servants,’ that the children of 
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Boyars are brought up. The women of 
the higher rauks not being in. the habit 
of nursing their infants, place them in the 
hands of gypsy wet-nurses, whose mode 
of life exposes them incessantly to dis- 
eases, which must prove most prej i 
to the quality of their milk, and whose 
bad nourishment and dirty habits, must 
otherwise affect the: constitution of the 
children.” p, 175. 
. pda ag wes am of ea 
is made by ourselves, but, 
speaking, tt is far ped’ at ae md 
thers to nurse their own children; 
ially, as under the best choice 
o ae - ae 
to the chance of that t 
nancy, which often de worv ~ 1 
the end to delicate women. Most 
suckling women are only two-year 
breeders; and if they are subject:to 
bilious, and enneiide complaints, 
ss rarely so well as during the 
suckling period. 

The Appendix to this Work con- 
tains a very interesting account. of 
the Nizam-y-Gedid institution, or the 
attempt of the unfortunate Sultan 
Selim to establish a corps of troops, 
disciplined in the Euro manner. 
It is written by one of» the Turkish 
Ministers of State, and itsis ridicu- 
lous to see how the man considersa 
difference in religious creedtu esta- 
blish a physical inferiority, ia- the 
human species. He does: net. seem 
merely to consider us Christians, as 
even dongs of the populace of man- 
kind, but of'the — Or mon- 
key tribe. Yet seme o Turkish 
soldiers we find have been so igno- 
rant as first “to put the ball into 
their muskets, and then the powder 
above it,” p. 252—a blunder which 
we think Christian adults never 
made. These illustrious Turks ac- 
knowledge, that they are always 
defeated, but then they attribute it 
not to science, but to trick, and leok 
poe us in the same light as a police- 
officer does a clever pick-pocket or 
swindler. The system of Islamism, 
considered either as Religion or Le- 
gislation, is, in point of fact, the moat 
stupid and ignorant ever devised ; for 
by its predestination and pride it de- 
stroyseven the most common indace- 
ments to self-preservation. It even 

ives a bounty to folly and insanity. 

ot that the Turks are otherwise im- 


becile; for the following anecdote 
shows the contrary ; with the 
exception 
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exception of supposing David under 
the ial protection of Providence, 
is no bad counterpart to his combat 
with Goliath. 

* During a holy war, which was car- 
ried on in the happy time of the apostle 
of God (ou whom be peace), a certain va- 
liaut champion of the enemy’s army came 
out to offer single combat, and demanded 
that the glorious Alli should be opposed 
tohim. Alli, well pleasing to God, hav- 
ing received the command of the Apostle, 
girded on his sword only, and immedi- 
ately went forth alone to the place ap- 
pointed for the combat. When this friend 
of the Most High met that Infidel, he 
thus addressed him: ‘I come on foot, 
having one sword; why come you out 
on horseback, having two swords and two 
bows?’ The great Alli spoke to him 
agaiu, saying, ‘ let these things be so ; 
but | come out alone, to give battle on 
one side, why do you bring another man, 
and come both together?’ The Ilofidel, 
at this question, looked about him, be- 
lieving that another man had followed 
him, whea at the same instant, the great 
Alli, io the twinkling of an eye, made 
the vile head of the reprobate fly off.” 
p. 271. 

This success, through diverting the 
altention, is daily effected by hocus- 

semen at fairs; and the skill of 
the Turks ia the use of the sabre is 


kaown. 

We thank Mr. Wilkinson for much 
Sagat? ape - weap aod 
we t the hints concerning 
trade, which his work has sug- 

» May meet with the attention, 
in our opinion, due to the necessity. 


54. Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to 
the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars, in 
the years 1712, 13, 14, and 15 ; by the 
Chinese Ambassador, and published by 
the Emperor’s Authority, at Pekin. Trans- 
laied from the Chinese, and nied 
by an Appendix of miscellaneous Trans- 
lations, . By Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, Bart, LL.D. and F.R.S. pp. 330. 
8v0. Murray. 

EVERY circumstance relative to 
an empire so peculiar in its manners, 
and so unchangeable in its habits and 
customs, must excite an interest in 
the minds of every reader. The Chi- 
nese for ages have been people to- 
tally isolated from European inter- 
course, and ever jealous of the least 
innovation or change. Although the 
Narrative before us was written more 
than a century ago, still the manners 


of the Chinese, in comparison with 
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the Europeans, are so unchangeable, 
that we may almost fancy we are 


perusing a tour of the present cen- 
tar 


y- 

The literary world may consider 
itself highly indebted to the talents 
and application of the learned Trans- 
lator, for undertaking that which 
might otherwise have remained io ob- 
scurity, or perhaps bave finally sunk 
into oblivion. No individual can pos- 
sibly be more conversant with the 
language, manners, and customs of 
this singular people, from his long 
residence amongst them, than Sir G. 
T. Staunton. He is the son of Sir 
George Staunton, who went to China 
with Lord Macartney. At that pe- 
riod he was only fourteen years of 

e, and accompanied his father ou 
the Embassy. He afterwards made 
rapid progress in the Chinese lan- 
guage, in consequence of which he 
was appointed resident for the East 
India Company at Canton. 

Sir George Staunton's literary pro- 
ductions have been long known. He 
published, in 1810, a curious work, 
entitled “ The Fundamental Laws and 
Penal Code of China.” He has also 
translated into the Chinese, the his- 
tory and process of Vaccination, which 

a rapid circulation throughout 
the empire. 

The Work before us, in the origi- 
nal, is entitled a “* Description of Fo- 
reign Countries ;” but this title does 
not convey a just idea of its contents. 
The principal and immediate objects 
of the Work is the relation of the 
proceedings of the Embassy, upon 
which the writer of it was sent, in 
the year 1712, by the Emperor of 
China, to the Khan of the Tour- 
gouths, a considerable tribe of Cal- 
muc Tartars, situated, at that period, 
on the banks of the Volga. The 
Mission was certainly a remarkable 
event in the Se be China. The 
appointment of a tation, consist- 
ing of several official persons, and a 
bumerous retinue, to proceed upon a 
laborious and hazardous expedition, 
to the distance of some thousand 
miles, through territories compara- 
tively unknown, denotes a spirit of 
enterprise, which at that period might 
be expected in vain from any o 
Asiatic power. The Chinese Ambas- 
sador, — ny some particulars 
respecting himself, gives at length the 
instructions he had received from his 
Sovereign. 
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Severeign. He then details, io the 
focm of a journal, the circumstances 
that occurred upon his route. He 
notices his intercourse and conversa- 
tion with several public authorities 
amoog the Russians and Tourgouths, 
particularly. when Prince Gagarin, 
Governor General of Siberia, and 
Ayuke, the Tourgouth Khan, or So- 
vereigo. The narrative concludes 
with an official Report of the jour- 
ney to his imperial Majesty. 

Io the Imperial Edict, there is ao 
excellent portraiture of the Chinese 
nationalities. Among other instruc- 
tions it states: 

“On the occasion of your interview with 
the Cha-haa-khan, if you are asked what 
we principally esteem and reverence in 
China, vou may thus reply :-—‘ In our 
empire fidelity, filial piety, charity, jus- 
tice, and sincerity, are esteemed above all 
things. We revere and abide by them. 
‘They are the principles upon which we 
administer the empire as well as govern 
ourselves. In the face of danger we firmly 
adhere tothem. There have been many 
who have even fearlessly encountered 
death rather than abandon them. We 
likewise make sacrifices and oblations ; 
we pray for good things, and we depre- 
eate evil things; but if we did not act 
honestly, if we were not faithful, pious, 
charitable, just, and sincere, of what avail 
would be our prayers and sacrifices! In 
our empire, fidelity, filial piety, eharity, 
justice, and sincerity, are our ruling prin- 
ciples, the objects of our veveration, and 
the constant guides of our conduct. In 
our empire, therefore, there is no hostile 
array of shields, and spears, no severe 
punishments are inflicted ; we have now 
for a long time enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace and tranquillity *.’ 

“If you are asked respecting the arts 
and productions of China, you may take 
the opportunity of making the following 
remarks : 

“It is with us as with other countries, 
some districts are rich, others are poor: 
but we heard some years ago, that your 
kingdom of Russia was not at peace with 
its neighbours, and was engaged in actual 
hostilities. It may be that your kingdom 





sort of summary of the Confucian system 
of faith. The disclaimer of intestine wars, 
and of tbe infliction of severe punishments 
Speivet offenders, must be taken with some 
‘allowance, but the opposition which had 
for a ednsiderable time been made to the 
establishment of the new dynasty, had 
‘certainly ceased, and the empire was ge- 
nerally in a state of tranquillity. 


Gert. Mac. April, 1821. 


of sum may be considered as a 
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is desirous of detaching and employing its 
frontier forces, bat being saspiecious of our 
frontier forces, forbears to do so.. We 
can assure you, however, that his, [mpe- 
rial Majesty entertains no designs what- 
ever which are inconsistent with the peace 
which has now been established for many 
years between our respective empires. 
You may, therefore, immediately remove 
and employ your frontier troops, if you 
see occasion to do so, without the least 
hesitation or uneasiness. The requisite 
orders have likewise been given to the 
Commander-in-Chief on the banks of the 
He lung-Kiang*, to communicate regu- 
larly with your empire by the way of the 
frontier city of Ni-pu-tchoo (Nipichou),’ 

The instructions given to the Am- 
bassador are very. shrewd and diplo- 
matic. Tutored how to behave, Pu- 
li-sbia sets out on the 20th of the.5th 
moon of the year Jin-shin (A.D. 1112), 
and in a few days passes the great wall 
into Tartary. His course lies through 
the territories of the Kalkas Tartars, 
across the Tola and Amour rivers, 
thence into, the Russian boundaries, 
across the Baykal Lake, through 
Irkutsk,- down the streams of the 
Angara, the Ket, and the Oby, by 
Tobolsky, over the Oural mountains, 
aud so by the Volga towards the head 
of the Caspian, where, between ‘the 
last-mentioned river and the Jaik, 
the Tourgouth tribes were statintied. 
The ceremonies of the introduction 
are then detailed; when the narra- 
tive thus proceeds: , 

* On the 2d of the Moon, we prdceeded 
to wait on the Ahan, taking with’us the 
Imperial Edict, and followed by the éae-kis 
and priests of the Tourgouths in proces- 
sion, and by our guard of Russian soldiers 
and officers. On arriving at A-yu-ke, 
Khan’s great tent of ceremony, we dis- 
mounted from our horses, and advancing 
with the Imperial Edict, delivered it in 
person. A-yu-ke received it kneeling; 
and then, turning towards the North, re- 
verently wished the great Emperor every 
felicity. This ceremony being coneluded, 
we then proceeded to explain to him his 
Imperial Majesty’s pleasure.” 

A-yu-ke Khao is the same Priace 
who conferred with Peter the Great, 
in 1722, at Saratoff. He furnished 
that Monarch, in his Persian war, 
with 500 kalmucks. 

The Khan displayed considerabie 
judgment in his inquiries, as will be 
seen in the following extracts: 

* The Amour of the Kossiaes; . and 
Sagalien-Oula (literally Black <Dragon 
River) of the Mantchoo Tastars. 

* A-yu-ke Khan 
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“ A-yu-ke Khan further inquired re- 
specting the mountains, rivers, trees, and 
other vegetable productions of that coun- 
try. We added, ‘ Je-ho is situated beyond 
the boundary line of the Great Wall. 
There are there both high mountains and 
great rivers. The water is peculiarly 
sweet and excellent. The woods, as well 
as all other vegetation, are extremely lux- 
urient. Various kinds of beasts and birds 
are also found there in great abundance.’ 

** A-yu-ke Khan continued his inquiries 
saying, ‘how do you people plough and 
sow the earth in your Emperor’s country? 
do the times of sowing depend on the rainy 
seasons ; or are the fields overflowed arti- 
ficially ?’ 

“ We replied, ‘In the empire of China, 
we plant or sow all the five species of 
grain, and also the various kinds of vege- 
tables. In some places the fields are 
overflowed by art, in others they are wa- 
tered by the rains only, and sown accord- 
ingly.’ 

“* A-yu-ke Khan next inquired, ‘ How 
far is the original seat of his Majesty’s 
ancestors from the imperial city; and 
what is the population of that quarter ?’ 

** We replied, ‘The place you speak of 
is called Shing-king (Mougden), and is 
distant from the imperial Court above 20 
days’ journey. The country in that quar- 
ter is very populous. Five great tribu- 
nals are established, with suitable officers 
in each, for the administration of civil go- 
vernment, and there are besides three ge- 
neral officers of the highest rank stationed 
there for the purpose of holding the coun- 
try in due subjection.’ 

“ A-yu-eke Khan then asked, ‘ Are the 
Mantchoo and Mongal written characters 
the same or different? by whom were they 
invented, and how handed down to the 
present generation ?’ 

**We replied, ‘Our Mantchoo charac- 
ters are considerably different from the 
Mongal characters in many respects ; our 
Emperor Tay Tsou was the first establisher 
of the 12 initial characters ; our Emperor 
Tay-tsing afterwards added the marginal 
circles or dots, and immediately settled 
the pronuneiation. It is now a character 
capable of infinite changes and combina- 
tions ; and equally elegant as copious.’ 

‘* A-yu-ke Khan proceeded to observe, 
* Many years ago I heard that in the do- 
minions of your Emperor there was a cer- 
tain Pin-see-vang (Royal pacificator of 
the West) who had raised a rebellion. In 
what year did your Emperor subdue and 
destroy him? Are there any partizans or 
descendants of the rebels remaining 2? 

“We replied, ‘ Pin-see-vang had re- 
ceived great favours from our Emperor. 
In recompense for his small and weak 
services, his Majesty was graciously pleas- 
ed to dignify him with the title of King, 
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and to establish him with great honour 
and credit in the province of Yunnan, 
which lies at the South-western extremity 
of our Chinese empire: but he not only 
proved himself unworthy of such favour, 
but ungratefully broke out into rebellion. 
Our Emperor was in consequence greatly 
incensed, and immediately dispatched 
forces against him, by which he and all 
his adherents were completely destroyed 
and exterminated. The laws and sta- 
tutes of our Chinese empire will by no 
means permit the existence of any of the 
descendants or adherents of those who 
thus revolt against their country, and for- 
get the favours that had been conferred on 
them. This rebellion took place in the 
year Quee-cheu (A. D. 1673); and it is 
now above 40 years since the complete 
restoration of tranquillity.’” 


After receiving various preseuts 
from the Tourgouth Princes, the 
Embassy prepares for its departure, 
and returns towards Tobolsky. At 
the end of the 7th Moon, they reach- 
ed Cayan, when this glowing descrip- 
tion of the season and the climate is 
given : 

*¢ At this season of the year, the golden 
winds played softly upon the luxuriant 
verdure. The trees had not yet lost their 
foliage. The hills encompassing our route 
displayed the various tints of azure, yel- 
low, and red. The surface of the ground 
sparkles with icicles. Rosy and brilliant 
skies ituminated the forests. The whole 
scene seemed to our eyes like a piece of 
beautiful paintiog.” 

Some account of the country of the 
Tourgouths is then given: 

‘* The country which is now occupied 
by the Tourgouth tribes, subject to 4-yu- 
ke Khan, lies to the S. E. of the Russian 
frontier town of Saratof. It is wholly 
waste and uncultivated. It is bounded to 
the Northward and to the Westward by 
the river Volga, otherwise called the 
Etchill. To the Eastward it is bounded 
by the Tsay-ho (river Jaik), and to the 
Southward by the Lake Teng-hee-se. Both 
the Volga and the Jaik run in a Southerly 
direction, until they ultimately discharge 
their waters into the Caspian. The banks 
of the Volga are wooded with the cha and 
the yang-wha, and with willows in abund- 
ance. Between Saratof and the head- 
quarters of A-yu-ke Khan, upon the banks 
of the lake Manuto, are two considerable 
streams called San-to- Ta-eur-loo, and San- 
to- Hou-pan, and two other smaller streams, 
called Ja-eurewen and Va-lu-su-tan. All 
these streams run Westward, and dis- 
charge themselves into the Volga. In 
the marshes about the banks of these 
streams are found the white and yellow 
water- 
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water-lily, and reeds and rushes of various 
kinds. On the Western banks of the 
Volga, between Saratof and the Caspian, 
the Russians possess some fortified sta- 
tions, the names of which are Si-la-ke-mo- 
she, Tcha-li-tse (Czaritia of Bell, vol. I. 
p. 38), Ko-la-se-no-yo-eur, Cho-eur-na-ya- 
eur (Tsorno Yarr of Bell), and O-se-ta-eur- 
han (Astrachan). To the S.W, of the lake 
Manuto, and of these fortified stations, is 
a long range of hills; and about an hun- 
dred lee further Westward, lies the coun- 
try of the Ho-pang (Cuban Tartars), other- 
wise called Mang-vu-te, a vation subject 
to Kung-«e eur King of the Tu-di- 
ye-se-ko (Turks). This people are con- 
stantly in the practice of coming across 
the boundary, in order to attack and plun- 
der the Russian and Tourgoutb neighbours. 
Upon making inquiry respecting the ex- 
tent of the region which the subjects of 
A-yu-ke Khan at present occupy, we were 
told that it extended about 30 days’ jour- 
ney from East to West, and about 20 days’ 
journey from North to South. Snakes 
and tortoises are found here ; the snakes 
are of the colour and appearance of black 
varnish.” 

The Envoys, at their return to Pe- 
kin, received the approbation of the 
Emperor, for the satisfactory man- 
ner in which the Embassy had been 
conducted. 

Tu-li-shin is afterwards sent on ano- 
ther Mission to the Russian frontier, 
in order to announce the recommence- 
ment of hostilities between the Chi- 
nese Emperor and the Prioce of the 
Kalmucs. : 

On the whole, much interesting in- 
formation may be gleaned from this 
Volume, which exhibits, in an amus- 
ing form, the peculiar manners of a 
remote people. An excellent map is 
also aed to the Work, by which 
the progress of the Embassy may be 
traced with additional pleasure. 

The Appendix, which consists of 
miscellaneous translations, contains 
several curious pieces aud fragments 
of Chinese Literature; such as No- 
vels, Plays, Essays, &c. 


55. Dictionary of Chemistry, on the ba- 
sis of Mr. Nicholson’s; in which the 
Principles of the Science are investigated 
anew, and its Applications to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, Medicine, Mineralogy, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures, detailed. 
By Andrew Ure, M.D. Professor of the 
Andersonian Institution, Member of the 
Geological Society, &c. &c. With an 
Introductory Dissertation ; containing In- 
strwetions for converting the Alphabetical 
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Arrangement into a systematic Order of 

Study. 8vo. pp. 73%. Underwood. 

A NEW Dictionary io any branch 
of Science, if completed by one at all 
acquainted with the subject, must ne- 
cessarily be superior to afl which have 
preceded it; and we have no reason 
to distrust the talents or the dili 
of Dr. Ure, who thus briefly explains 
the process of his labours: 

“In this Introduction I shall first pre- 
sent a general view of the objects of Che- 
mistry, along with a scheme for convert- 
ing the alphabetical arrangement adopted 
in this Volume, into a systematic order of 
study. I shall then describe the manner 
in which this Dictionary seems to have 
been originally compiled, and the circum- 
stances under which its present regenera- 
tion has been attempted. This exposi- 
tion will naturally lead to an account of 
the principles on which the investigations 
of chemical theory and facts have been 
conducted, which distinguish this Work 
from a mere compilation. Some notice is 
then given of a Treatise on Practical Che- 
mistry, publicly announced by me up- 
wards of three years ago, and of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of my situation as a 
teacher, which prompted me to undertake 
it, thongh its execution has been delayed 
by various obstructions,” 


The basis of the Work is formed 
on Nicholson’s octavo Dictionary. 
Dr. Ure’s original articles are marked 
with an asterisk ; and one of these, 
being short, shall be given as a sam- 
ple. Numerous other articles are 
new and curiouss but we are com- 
pelled to be brief: 

“ PAINTS. In the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions for 1815, Sir H, Davy has com- 
municated the results of some interesting 
researches, which he had made at Rome, 
on the colours used by the antient artists. 

**He found the reds to be minium, 
ochre, and cinnabar. 

“The yellows were ochre, orpiment, 
and massicot. 

« The blues were formed from carbonate 
of copper, or cobalt, vitrified with glass, 

“The purples were made of shell-fish, 
and probably also from madder and cochi- 
neal lakes, 

“The blacks and browns were lamp- 
black, ivory black, and ores of iron and 
manganese, 

“*The whites were chalk, white clay, 
and ceruse. 

“The Egyptian azure, the excellence 
of which is proved by its duration for se- 
venteen hundred years, may be easily and 
cheaply made. Sir H. Davy found, that 
15 parts by weight of carbonate of _ 
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20 of powdered opaque fliats, and 3 of 
copper filings, strongly heated together 
for two hours, gave a substance of exactly 
the same tint, and of nearly the same de- 
gree of fusibility, and which when pow. 
dered, produced a fine deep sky? blue. 

** He conceives, that next to coloured 
frits, the most permanent pigments are 
those furnished by the peroxides, or per- 
Salts, such as ochres, carbonates of cop- 
per, patent yellow (submuriate of lead), 
chromate of lead, arsenite of copper, in- 
solable chloride of copper, and sulphate 
of barytes. 

‘*M. Merimé has inserted a note very 
interesting to painters inthe Annales de 
Chimie et Phys. for June 1820. When 
carbonate of lead is exposed for some 
time to vapours of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
it becomes black, being converted into a 
sulphuret, This white pigment, employed 
with oil, and covered with a varnish, 
which screens it from the air, may be pre- 
served for many hundred years, as the 
paintings of the 15th century prove. But 
when the varnish is abraded or decays, 
the whites of ceruse are apt to contract 
black specks and spots, which ruin fine 
paintings. Miniatures in water colours 
are frequently injured in this way. M. 
Thenard was requested to occupy him- 
self with the means of removing these 
stains, without injuring the rest of the pic- 
ture. After some trials, which proved 
that the re-agents which would operate on 
sulphuret of lead, would equally attack 
the texture of the paper, as well as other 
eolours, he recollected, that. among the 
numerous phenomena which his discovery 
of oxygenated water had presented to him, 
he observed the property it possessed, of 
converting instantly the black sulphuret 
of lead into the white sulphate of the same 
metal. He gave a portion of water, con- 
taining about five or six times its volume 
of oxygen, to an artist who had a fine pic- 
ture of Raphael spotted black. On ap- 
plying a few touches of his pencil, he per- 
ceived the stains vanish as if by enchant- 
ment, without affecting the other colours 
in the slightest degree.” . 


56. First Lines of the Human Mind. By 
John Fearn. 8co. pp. 602. Longman 
and Co. 


57. ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA ; 
or, @ View of the Intellectual Powers 
of .Man. Second Edit, 8vo. pp. 64. 

_ Longman and Co. 

THE polarity appropriated to the 
Magnet, is manifestly an exclusive 
conferred property, not appertaining 
to matter, as such. 

When God created animals endow- 
ed with self-agency, it is plain that 
he must have furnished them with 
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the properties essential to self-pre- 
servation, or such creation would 
have been nugatory. These proper- 
ties appear to have been faculties 
adapted to their respective classes 
of being, which faculties are various, 
and are, in point of fact, absolute 
elementary principles. The thought, 
memory, aod other mental acts of 
animals, we therefore conceive to be 
a part of these properties, or neces- 
sary endowments of the conferred 
donation of life. The Almighty, in 
our opinion, exhibits his Vis Divina 
which pervades all creation, not in 
matter, but in the endowment of 
matter, i.e. in the powers and prin- 
ciples by which it isactuated. Thus 
gravity, but not simple substance, we 
conceive, to be a divine conferred im- 
petus, motion another, and so de cete- 
ris, for without such properties, spon- 
taneous action would be impracti- 
cable. We give no opening to Ma- 
terialists, by whose absurdities and 
superficial thinking we are nauseated, 
when we say, that the powers and 
roy by which action is exhi- 
ited, are necessary and distinct ex- 
istent things, antecedent to and in- 
dependent of matter, e.g. we con- 
ceive Sound to be one of these things, 
not a thing originating in concussion 
of air, but a property conferred on it, 
for various purposes. 

The science of Chemistry is the 
finest developement of the laws of 
inanimate Creation yet known, and 
it explains our meaning analogously 
in the most satisfactory manner. 
Take a simple insipid substance ; com- 
bine it with A. it forms another ; 
with B. its properties are further al- 
tered. Take the Mind, as a Tabula 
Rasa; operate upon it in various 
ways, and it exhibits various proper- 
ties. Education, circumstances, &c. 
are the retorts, sand-baths, re-agents, 
and other menstrua, by which the 
processes are effected, but the pro- 
perties, under which the substances 
act, are elementary, and inherent in 
se, though capable of neutralizing 
and acting upos each other. As there 
is a science, called Chemistry, for in- 
animate bodies, so we believe that 
there is one for those endowed with 
life; but, except the Association of 
Ideas, a law, as clear as the electrive 
attractions of Chemistry, we do wot 
believe that in such intellectual che- 
mistry, a sivgle discovery, founded 
upon 
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upon incontrovertible evidence, bas 
ever been made. 
— Mr. Fearn confesses 
(p. 12), is founded upoa the Scholastic 
heolugy, an acknowledged system 
of elaborate nonsense. Whoever has 
read Cudworth’s Intellectual Sys- 
tem, and the modern Medical Jour- 
nals, will see that men have been and 
are most impious, although Provi- 
dence renders them absurd, by com- 
— them, for want of data, to 
ave no legitimate grounds of Phi- 
losophizing. Thus, they commenced 
by arbitrarily limiting things to three 
or four elements; whereas Stuart 
acknowledges, that Philosophers are 
now compelled to allow laws of cre- 
ation and elementary principles to be 
infinite. Parkes’ Chemical Catechism 
proves it. 

What therefore Metaphysicians de- 
nominate the Phenomena of the Mind, 
we believe to be simple elementary 
properties of life, exhibited by means 
of material organs; and nine parts 
out of ten of the matter published 
by such Metaphysicians, to be phy- 
sically false, and downright unintel- 
ligibie sophisms. 

“The Hindoos, says Mr. Fearn, (p. 
713) assert, that the whole of Creation is 
rather an energy than a work, by which 
the Infinite Mind, which is present at all 
times, and in all places, exhibits to his 
creatures a set of perceptions, like a won- 
derful picture or piece of musick, always 
varied, yet always uniform.” p. 73, 

“* Berkeley and Malbranche deemed it 
no offence to the Mosaic History to sup- 
pose, what is called earth or matter, to be 
a spiritual substance.” p. 87. 


This grand affirmation set, it seems, 
all the Metaphysicians by the ears, 
who, without considering such a sim- 
ple illustration as a clock, began dis- 
puting, in point of fact, whether a 
tool-box was not the Adamic pareut 
of all carpenters, i.e. whether the 
Deity was not an automaton of Na- 
ture’s making ! 

We fiad farther, that they have 
held doughty disputes concerning 
the important points, whether figure 
and extension can be predicted of 
ideas, whether ideas can exist inde- 
pendent of mind (p. 136), and they 
add an acknowledgment, that seusa- 
tions of colours are actually passions 
of the soul! p. 137. 

Now our belief most firmly is, that 
if ideas could not exist independently 
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of the human mind, they could never 
have existed at all, because we think 
that there can be nothing older than 
Being; and that every thing what- 
ever must be derived from the pa- 
rent Being. That primary being, and 
of course its parts, must “have both 
figure and extension, because they 
exist; otherwise there must be forms 
in nature which exist without connec- 
tion with the sole means of existing 
atall. The entity of Deity must con- 
sist in the principle of Being, what- 
ever that principle be, as to its na- 
ture. 

We have, we think, said enough 
to satisfy our Readers, that Theology 
is really a bon bouche after taking 
such vauseous metaphysical quack 
medicines. We do not cvincide with 
the Virgilian moles, or an anima 
Mundi, thus making the world an 
auimal, no more than a clock is one; 
but, as we conceive primary Being 
and the Vis Divina to be necessarily 
and unavoidably the same, we be- 
lieve, in that sense, Deity to be uni- 
versal, because, otherwise, nothing 
could exist. But matter is not es- 
sential to Being, so far as concerns 
substance or exhibition, for Astrono- 
mers discover immensely void spaces 
in the universe, apparently occupied 
by the Vis Divina only. 

Though, therefore, we ourselves 
feel no gratification in metaphysical 
enquiries of the kind alluded to, we 
have no right to arraign the talents 
or the learning of very able men, 
who may think otherwise. Dr. Reid 
is a Goliath, and Dr. Stuart “an 
Ishbi-benob, another son born to the 
Giant,” whom Mr. Fearn, like Da- 
vid, steps forth to combat; and sen- 
sations, perceptions, relations, and all 
the metaphysical 

** Sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air ;” 


for Metaphysicks darken clear sub- 
jects. To us the weapons merely 
are, 


** What seems like spear and sword,” 


and the combat that of phantasma- 
goric figures. But this does not de- 
tract from the merit of Mr. Fearn, 
who is very acute and profound, and 
we heartily wish he had been a Di- 
vine, instead of a Metaphysician, for 

Theology is something. 
The Chapter of Space is, in our 
opinion, 
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opipion, masterly, and, upon the 
whole, conclusive. 


‘Where the existence of matter is 
possible, the existence of the Power, 
which can produce matter, must be ac- 
tual.” p. 536, 

“The ordinary phrase, pure or void 
space, is unpbilosophical, because no 
part of infinite absolute space, can be 
unoccupied by the power of the Deity, 
Space actually exists with dimensions, 
but it can never be emply.” p. 558. 


Because, says Mr. Fearn, p. 560, the 
parts of Time are only so many sol- 
diers killed in battle, as soon as they 
appear, therefore it is illogical to 
conclude that Time has no real ex- 
istence. Now we seriously believe, 
that there is no such thing as Time, 
existing per se, but that it is a mere 
human artificial division of Eternity, 
founded upon the course of the suo 
and rotation of the seasons, earth, 
&c. and that therefore the soldiers 
or seconds, the corporals or minutes, 
and the captains or quarters, and field 
officers or hours, are mere troops 
upon paper. 

Of the ZHTHMATA we had oc- 
casion to speak favourably before * 5 
and congratulate the Author upon 
its having reached a second edition. 
We recommend the Chapter of Dis- 
sociation, p. 40, to deliberate peru- 
sal, for it furnishes many fine expla- 
nations of changes of character. We 
have often thought that “ Mad asa 
Metaphysician,” would be a more 
appropriate proverb, than ‘* Mad as 
a March Hare;” but their works, so 
far as concerns Association of Ideas, 
are really very instructive and lu- 
minous. 


58. A Vision of Judgment. By Robert 
Southey, Esg. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 
4to. pp.19. Longman and Co. 

THIS is a very extraordinary 
Poem. But its Author is well known 
as a gentleman of extensive koow- 
ledge ; whose prolific publications 
_ have always been greeted with eager- 
ness, both by his numerous friends 
and the publick ingeneral.—Criticism 
has already severely arraigned the 
* Vision of Judgment.” On perusing 
the Poem, however, we find it to be 
an effusion on the death of an ever- 
tegretied and universally lamented 





* See vol. XC. ii, 50. 
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King. As Poet Laureate, Mr. Sou- 
they might have been expected to 
have given an Elegy, or at least a 
Poetical Epitaph ; but he has made 
ample compensation in this * Vision 
of Judgment,” which may be consi- 
dered as an Apotheosis of our late 
justly beloved Monarch. 

That he should have preferred to 
adopt the Legend, and perhaps the 
Superstitions of the Church of Rome, 
in preference to a Mythological de- 
scent, like that of Hneas into Tarta- 
rus, and ils subsequent imitation in 
Telemachus—and should have ap- 
proached nearer the Satanic discourses 
in Milton,—is only accountable by his 
wish of bringiog his Apotheosis nearer 
to the principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion ; and thereby be better under- 
stood by all the subjects of the late 
King, who can never forget that he was 
a truly oe and religious man, a pat- 
tern of the most sincere piety, and 
every other virtue. The present ge- 
neration, rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, must wish to follow the 
Poet, and accompany their King be- 
fore the last solemn Tribunal. 

This, or the like manner.of prais- 
ing the dead, has often been prac- 
tised in the same religious way, by the 
most celebrated Orators in the Pul- 
pit; and Southey has only done in 
Verse, what the Massillons, Bossuets, 
and Fletchers have done in their Fu- 
neral Orations. It is, however, of lit- 
tle moment in what way a Poem is 
writteo, when we know that it comes 
from the pen of one who feels in- 
dignant at the smallest breach of de- 
cency in manners, and so eloquently 
declaims against the want of mora- 
lity of our first Poets, and of shame 
in their Publishers. 

“¢ Would (says Mr. Southey) that this 
literary intolerance were under the in- 
fluence of a saner judgment, and regard- 
ed the morals more than the manner of 
a composition ; the spirit, rather than the 
form! Would that it were directed against 
those monstrous combivations of horrors 
and mockery, lewdness and impiety, with 
which English Poetry has, in our days, 
first been polluted! For more than half 
a century English Literature had+ been 
distinguished by its moral purity, the ef- 
fect, and, iv its turn, the cause of an im- 
provement in National Manners. A fa- 
ther might, without apprehension of evil, 
have put into the bands of ‘bis children 
any book which issued from the press, if 
it did not bear, either in its tile pegs es 

rontis- 
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frontispiece, manifest signs that it was in- 
tended as furniture for the brothel. There 
was no danger in any work which bore 
the name of a respectable lisher, or 
was to be procured at any res ble 
Booksellers. This was particularly the 
case with regard to our Poetry. It is 
now no longer so; and woe to those by 
whom the offence cometh !” 


This Apotheosis is divided into 12 
Cantos, or small divisions. The first 
is called Tue Taance: and as a Si- 
byl instructs Aneas how to find his 
way through the Avernus into Tar- 
tarus, in the same manner a Voice 
here cries to our already inspired or 
entranced Poet: 

ad O son of the Muses! 

Be of good heart, it said, and think not 
that thou art abandon'd ; 

For to thy mortal sight shall the Grave 
unshadow its secrets ; 

Sach of yore the Florentine saw, Hell's 
perilous chambers 

He who trod in bis strength; and the 
arduous mountain of Penance, 

And the regions of Paradise, sphere with- 
in sphere intercircled. 

Child of Earth, look up! and behold what 
passes before thee.” 


The next division is called Tus 
Vautt; in which our Bard poeti- 
cally expresses the soft music which 
he heard there: 


“When there arose around a strain of 
heavenly music, 

Such as the Hermit hears when Angels 
visit his slumbers. 

Faintly it first began, scarce heard; and 
gentle its rising, 

Low as the softest breath that passes in 
summer at evening 

O’er the Eolian strings, felt there when 
nothing is moving, 

Save the thistle down, lighter than air, and 
the leaf of the aspin. 

Then as it swell’d and rose, the thrilling 
melody deepen’d ; 

Such, methought, should the music be, 
which is heard in the cloister, 

By the Sisterhood standing around the 
beatified Virgin, 

When with her dying eyes she sees the 
firmament open, 

Lifts from the bed of dust her arms to- 
wards her beloved, 

Utters his name adored, and breathes out 
her soul in a rapture.” 


Tue AWAKENING. 

The King, who has been awakened 
by the heavenly music, comes into 
the presence of All Mercies; and, after 
having recovered from 
** That long and weary night, that long 

drear dream of desertion,” 
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is enabled to recognise his old faith- 

ful subjects ; amongst whom he first 

addresses Perceval, the unfortunate 

and regretted victim of a murderous 

assassin; from whom, with his usual 

paternal anxiety for his subjects, he 

asks, 

“ what course by the Prince 
had been followed ? 

Right in his Father’s steps hath the Regent 
trod, was the answer : 

Firm hath he proved and wise, at a time 
when weakness or error , 

Would have sunk us in shame, and to 
ruin have burried us headlong. 

True to himself hath he been, and Heaven 
has rewarded his Counsels. 

Peace is obtained then at last, with safety 

and honour ! the Monarch 

Cried, and he clasp’d his hands ;—I thank 
Thee, O merciful Father ! 

Now is my heart’s desire fulfill’d.” 

The Fourth Division is entitaled 
Tue Gare or Heaven; and here 
the Celestial City, the New Jerusa- 
lem, is described, or rather para- 
phrased from the Book of Revela- 
tions. 

** O'er the adamantine gates an Angel 
stood on the summit. 

Ho! he exclaim'd, King George of Eng- 
land cometh to Judgment ! 

Hear, Heaven! Ye Angels, hear! Souls of 
the good and the wicked 

Whom it concerns, attend! Thou Hell, 
bring forth his Accusers ! 

As the sonorous summons was utter’d, 
the Winds who were waiting, 

Bore it abroad thro’ Heaven; and Hel! 
in her nethermost caverns, 

Heard, and obey’d in dismay.” 

We have given sufficient specimens 
both of the “ Vision,” and the Ver- 
sification ; and here we pause. . The 
subjects of the concluding Cantos 
are not for Mortals to explore ; and, 
highly as we venerate the character 
of our late excellent King, and much 
as we esteem the poetical talents of 
Mr. Southey, we dare not proceed fur- 
ther. To use an expression applied 
by Lord Byron to Milton, “he has 
made more of it than any body could, 
but it is beyond him and all mev.” 

The policy of writing the Poem in 
the Hexameter Verse must be left to 
the decision of the Publick. Our opi- 
pion is, that Mr. Southey has at- 
tempted it, only to shew that he, 
if any body, could conquer the dif- 
ficulties; but we think they are such 
that they are not worth the trouble 
bestowed upon them, for they never 
can be read melodiously in an English 
dress. 

59. A Sérmon 
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59, 4 Sermon in the Chapel at 
Lambeth, on Sunday, Now. 12, 1820, 
gi the Consecration of the Right Reve- 
rend William Carey, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. By the Rev. Edmund Good- 
enough, D.D. Head Master of West- 
minster School. 4to. pp. 24. Riving- 
tons. 

WHEN Prynne penned the dedi- 
cation of his ‘ Unbishoping of Titus 
and Timothy,’ to the unfortunate 
Laud, he probably little imagined 
that, within the compass of twenty 
years, episcopacy was to experience 
its downfall and resurrection. From 
the close of those events, this insti- 
tution has not only kept a more than 
equal pace with the improvement of 
mankiod ; but has proved a firm sup- 
port to the nation in the hour of 
danger, and contributed highly to its 
— prosperity during tranquil- 
ity. 

The text, on which this discourse 
is founded, is taken from 1 Cor. xiv. 
33. * God is not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace ;’ no perversion 
of meaning is necessary in order to 
bring this sentence to bear upon our 
ecclesiastical establishment, and were 
there any doubt of its appositeness, 
the. following passage is sufficiently 
clear on that head: 

“The proposition, then, in the text, 
is laid down as a general maxim, though 
applied to a particular case, It is, in- 
deed, a maxim universal in its nature, 
and applicable to every work that pro- 
ceeds from God, It is true of the uni- 
verse at large; it is true of the Civil 
Government of States; and it is no less 
true in matters which appertain to Eccle- 
siastical Government, and to which the 
Apostle here more especially applies it. 
For, where Ecclesiastical Authority is in- 
stituted and administered according to the 
declared will of God, there can be no doubt 
that the end of such institution and ad- 
ministration will be peace, and not con- 
fusion.” p. 4. 

No specimen could be more fa- 
vourable to the Author's extensive 
view of the subject, and his clear 
manner of setting it forth. He thea 
proceeds to notice such objections 
as may be raised against his opinions; 
for it may be urged (as he observes), 
that our Church is not of divine ori- 
gin, because dissent and murmurs 
are heard, and reproaches are cast 
upon it, from various quarters: with 
as much reason might we impugn 
the authority of the Scriptures, the 
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doctrines which they teach; aud the 
divine origin of mankind, which they 
commemorate. Or, because we can- 
not comprehend the entire principle 
of the Creation, with its systematic 
and unceasing motion, are we to up* 
hold that the received notion of it is 
incorrect? By allowing the insuffi- 
ciency of human decision, we acknow- 
ledge the agency of a Supreme Power ; 
while, by uphelding its capability, we 
soon discover that our opinions are 
‘of confusion, not of peace.’—After 
resolving this objection, he gives an 
interesting sketch of the Institation 
and subseqyent improvements of our 
Establishment, from the Reforma- 
tion to the present period; after 
which, he treats of its duties. Here 
he considers that the sole perform- 
ance of what the sacred function en- 
joins is not to be extolled, “ although 
we may justly praise the system it- 
self, which prescribes such wise and 
beneficial conditions to its ministers ;” 
for, says he, 

** We will look rather to those duties 
which are regulated by no written law; 
which the spirit, rather than the literal 
injunctions of legislation, suggests; and 
which find their reproof or their reward, 
according as they are neglected or ful- 
filled, in the approbation of mankind, as 
well as in their acceptance or rejection 
by God the Father of us all.” p. 13, 

No one would confess himself ig- 
norant of the duties of bis ministry — 
how oy then, never act accordiog 
to their knowledge! For our part, 
we think that the pulpit is of small 
service to the man who has nothing 
to impart to his congregation but 
words and specious depth of Gospel 
‘lore; he who by his own example in- 
stils into bis parishioners a regard for 
their earthly duties, moral and: do- 
mestic, does more for their future 
salvation than. the casuist of doctri- 
nal barangues: and the man who has 
weaned himself of one error, or mend- 
ed his practical life in any respect, 
becomes a greater honour to his pro- 
fession, than if he were to combat 
general infidelity, or reprove imagi- 
nary backslidings. 

The establishment of our schools, 
National aud Parochial, has impress- 
ed on the Clergy a duty to which 
they were enjoined by wo law what- 
ever; it is true that many, regardless 
of the consequences their schism may 
produce, have not only passed over 

to 
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to ‘Societies’ of another description, 
but spared no abuse against ‘ the king- 
dom they have lost.” Without dark- 
ness, light would be little noticed by 
mankind, and it is by such a defection 
that we are induced to unite more 
firmly with our Church. The com- 
bioed supporters of the safety of the 
crown and the welfare of its subjects, 
of the prosperity of Religion and the 
instruction of her congregations—are 
to be found in our clergy alone : 
where else shall we seek for them, 
with better success than Diogenes did 
for an honest man? One thing is ne- 
cessary for the Church’s prosperity, 
‘a strong hold upon the sentiments 
and affections of the people;’ these 
requisites she possesses in.every de- 
gree. The agency of the people is 
not, as in Catholic congregations, en- 
tirely disregarded; nor have they that 
discordant level, which characterises 
those of the Separatists. The Church 
must hold authority to work her end 
and to do justice to her cause, but it 
is equally fit that she should derive it 
from the wishes and sympathy of her 
followers. 

“It is not because many discordant 
individuals agree in a disposition to at- 
tack an Establishment, that therefore they 
will accomplish its destruction ; they must 
have some precise bond of union among 
themselves, and must first agree upon the 
precise system which they will adopt in 
its stead; and they must then convince 
those whom they would win to their pur- 
poses, that what is proposed for their ac- 
ceptance is better than that which they 
are exhorted to abandon. And were a 
question to arise between the Church of 
England as by law established, and any 
one other system whatsoever, as to which 
should be the predominant religion of the 
land, it may be confidently maintained, 
that the triumph of our Church would 
be unquestionable and complete.” p. 22, 
23. 

So much for our enemies and their 
prospect of success. If we have em- 
ployed a greater space upon this dis- 
course than is usual with a single ser- 
mon, we can (like Mrs. Siddons) pro- 
duce our three reasons—The subject, 
the work, and the author. 


60. Precaution, a Novel, in Three Vols. 
12mo, pp. 307, 311. 315, 

THIS is a spirited performance, 
although not equally so throughout ; 
—as a Work of entertainment it 
claims a distinguished place amid 

Gent. Mac, April, 1821. 
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this species of publications. Itis no 
small praise to say, that it will repay 
the attention requisite to its deve- 
lopement; for, in the multiplicity of 
characters to which we are intro- 
duced, some confusion and obscurity 
must arise; yet these characters are 
well sustained ; and, upon the whole, 
the story is conducted with ease and 
consistency through various scenes in 
domestic life, all tendiog to prove 
the great importance of early educa- 
tion, in cultivating religious aod mo- 
ral priociples. The heroine of the 
Tale is Emily, the third daughter of 
Sir Edward Moseley, whose educa- 
tion has been the more peculiar 
charge of her aunt Mrs. Wilson, the 
widow of an officer who has died ia 
the service. Under this respectable 
lady, ony | has cultivated all those 
eodearing feminine graces which dif- 
fuse happiness in a family circle; and — 
which (even without high talents) are 
attainable by all who will take the 
trouble to acquire them. Emily, of 
course, has many suitors, but rank and 
titles are rejected in consequence of a 
pre ivo for a young man, to her- 
self and family only known as an ob- 
scure individual of the name of George 
Denbigh, but who manifests the 
most unequivocal indication of good 
sense and feeling, with the highest 
principles of honour. The havi 
saved the life of Emily at the haza 

of his own, from an accidental shot, 
secutes to him the gratitude of the 
family. An untoward circamstance, 
however, throws a colour of guilt on 
this fair fabrick of their imaginations, 
and Denbigh is discarded without any 
explanation. After supposing him 
married to another lady, and a va- 
riety of adventures, the parties again 
happen to meet in town; where an 
eclaircissement takes place, and the 
whole mystery is unravelled to their 
mutual satisfaction. Denbigh's real 
delinquency Tene to have’ that 
of dropping his rank and title, and 
endeavouring to secure the affections - 
of his mistress as a private gentleman. 
As the Earl of Pendennyss, he easily 
obtains his pardon, and all is happily 
terminated. But this is not the only 
plot; a vast deal of business runs 
through the Work. The intrigues of 
the match-making dowager, Lady 
Chatterton, are happily contrasted 
by the delicacy and tenderness of her 


daughter Grace. 
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Cambraipoz, Marcu 9. 

Three new Craven Scholarships, at 502. 
a-year, having been lately instituted, pur- 
suant to a decree of the High Court of 
Chancery, from the estates bequeathed by 
Earl Craven, for the reward of classical 
learning of the University, subject to the 
same regulations as the two former Cra- 
ven Scholarships; these prizes have been 
contested in an examination by 25 candi- 
dates; they were adjudged on Tuesday 
to George Long, Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, and Henry Malden, all Students 
of Trinity College ; whose names are men- 
tioned in their alphabetical order, it being 
the opinion of the examiners that their 
merits were equal. It was declared, at the 
same time, that the merits of Mr. Wm. 
Henry Marriott, of Trinity College, were 
very nearly equal to those of the suc- 
cessful candidates. 

Two gold medals, given annually by 
the Chancellor of this University to the 
best proficients in learning among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, have been 
adjudged to Messrs. Alfred Ollivant, and 
Wm. Henry Fox Talbot, both of Trinity 


College. 
Ready for Publication. 

The World in Miniature ; containing a 
description of the manners and customs, 
with some historical particulars of the 
Moors of Zahara and of the negro nations, 
between the rivers Senegal and Gambia ; 
illustrated with two Maps, and forty-five 
coloured Engravings, This is the second 
division of a Work intended to embrace 
all the nations of the globe, under the 
title of ‘* The World in Miniature.” 

The History of Thirsk, inclading an Ac- 
count of its once celebrated Castle, and 
other Antiquities in the neighbourhood. 

Memoirs of James the Second, King of 
England, with a Portrait. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England, illustrated by copious Ex- 
tracts from the Liturgy, Homilies, Nowell’s 
Catechism, and Jewell’s Apology; and 
confirmed by numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture. By the Rev. Witttam Witson, 
B.D. Fellow of Queen’s Coliege, Oxford. 

Sermons. By'the Rev. Tuomas Boys, 


_M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


An Inquiry into those Principtes re- 
specting the Nature of Demand and the 
Necessity of Consumpticn, lately advo- 
cated by Mr. Malthus, from which it is 
concluded, that Taxation and the Mainte- 
nance of Unproductive Consumers can be 
conducive to the progress of Wealth. 

Observations on certain Verbal Dis- 
putes on Political Economy, particularly 


relating to Value, and to Demand and 
Supply. 

Siatement of the Question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, with a Reply to the 
Objections of the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 61, 

Elements of the Art of Packing as ap- 
plied to Special Juries. By Jeremy Ban- 
THAM, Esq. Bencher of Lincoln’s Ino. 

A Practical Treatise on the Inflamma- 
tory, Organic, and Sympathetic Diseases 
of the Heart; also, on Malformations of 
the Heart, Aneurism of the Aorta, Pulsa- 
tion in Epigastrio, &c. By Henry Reepar, 
M.D. &c. &e, 

Residence. Two Letters in Verse. 

The Young lofidel, a Fire-side Reverie. 
By a Friend to Truth. The profits of 
this little Work will be devoted to the 
support of the Essex Life-Boat. 

The Privateer, a Tale. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Correlative Claims and Duties; or, The 
Necessity of an Established Church, and 
the means of exciting Devotion among its 
members, being the St. David’s Prize Es- 
say for 1820. By the Rev. S. C. Wirxs. 

A general View of the Doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism. By the Dean of 
Chichester. 

The Great Period considered, in Letters 
and Dialogues; or, The Sinner shown to 
be actually justified, not from all eternity, 
but on his first believing in Christ. By 
the Rev. Tuos. Younc, of Margate. 

A Series of Discourses to Young Per- 
sons, on select and interesting subjects. 
By the Rev. J. Hooper, M.A. 

Summary View of a Work now in the 
Press, intituled, Not Paul but Jesus, as ex- 
hibited in Introduction, plan of the Work 
and Tables of Chapters and Sections. By 
Gamatiet Smitn, Esq. 

The first Volume (to be continued in 
Quarterly Parts) of the Recreative Re- 
view, or the Eccentricity of Literature and 
Life. 

The Fossils of the South Downs; or, 
Outlines of the Geology of the South. 
Eastern Division of Sussex. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. By Gipron 
MANSELL, J 

A Series of Portraits, illustrative of the 
Novels and Tales of the Author of Wa- 
verly. The whole will be engraved im the 
most highly finished manner, from draw- 
ings made expressly for the purpose from 
the most. authentic originals, and will be 
completed in six Numbers, each contain- 
ing four Portraits. 

Views of Ameriea, in a Series of Letters 
from that Country to a Friend in England, 

during 
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during 1818, 19, and 20. By an Evetisi- 
MAN, 

An Inquiry concerning the Primitive 
Inhabitants of Ireland, illustrated with a 
curious Map, containing the local situa- 
tions of the tribes of Ireland in the second 
Century—partly Ptolemy’s, and partly 
the Author’s. By Dr. Woop. 

Monopoly and Taxation vindicated, 
against the Errors of the Legislature. By 
a Norrincuam Farmer. 

The Principles and Doctrines of As- 
surance Annuities on Lives, and of Con- 
tingent Reversions, stated and explained. 
By Wittiam Monrean, Esq. F.R.S. Actu- 
ary of the Equitable Life Insurance Office. 

Essays on the present false and unjust 
Standard of Value ; proving that all Debts, 
Taxes, and other Money Obligations in 
England have been virtually doudled, since 
the Peace, from paying in Sterling-Coin 
at the par of 20s. on each and every Pound 
Note. By Ricnarp Crutrwett, Clik. LLB. 
Author of “ The Crisis,” ‘“ English Fi- 
nance,” &c. &c. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, on 
anew plan. By the Rev. Witttam Yates. 

A Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. By Mr. 
Stater, from a Drawing he has lately 
taken. 

Lucidus Ordo; containing a concise 
and simple Illustration of the whole prin- 
ciples of Harmony, with a new mode of 
figurative Designation, by means of which 
every harmony is represented by one ra- 
dical figure, with Essays on the influence 
of particular harmonies on their corre- 
spondent affections, with phenomena of 
sympathy, attraction, resonance, &c. By 
J. Reree, Mus, in Ord. to his Majesty. 

The History of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
Gozo, Corfu, and Cephalonia, &c, detail- 
ing facts illustrative of the specific Conta- 
gion of that Disease, with particulars of 
the Means adopted for its Eradication, 
By J. D. Tutty, Esq. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nerv- 
ous System, comprising convulsive and 
maniacal affections. By Dr. Prircuarp, 
Physician to the Bristol Infirmary. 

Woman in India, a Poem. By Joun 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. 

Heraline. By Miss Hawkins. 


Mr. Fisher bas completed a fourth por- 
tion of his StratrorD UPON AvoN, consist- 
ing of a Plan of the antient Chapel, de- 
scribing the situation of the paintings ; 
with some Deeds, and engraved Seals ; 
also Extracts from the Register, and Ac- 
compts of the Gild of Holy Cross. 

Fovrrern Monthly Numbers have re- 
gularly appeared of the Genuine Works 
of Hocart#; and the Ten remaining 
Numbers are duly preparing, from the 
Copper Plates lately in the possession of 
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Mess. Boyprtt, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Heatu, with explanatory De- 
scriptions of the Plates by Mr. Nicuots. 

Two Numbers have already appeared 
of a beautiful Work, intituled ** Kenilworth 
lilustrated,” and Two more Numbers are 
im preparation, by Mess..Mernipew of 
Coventry ; who have also published a 
large and beautiful View of Kevilworth 
Castle, with a small Plate for illustration, 
from which, it is but candid to say, the 
Wood Engraving, in our last, p. 249, was 
copied. 

The Faustus of Goethe, which has been 
the subject of periodical criticism more 
than any work of the day, is at last to ap- 
pear in an English dress. The transla- 
tion is from the well-known pen of Mr, 
George Soane. A trifling delay has arisen 
from the circumstance of Mr. Soane hav- 
ing undertaken a translation of “ Sanger- 
liebe,” a proverbial legend, by the Baron 
de la Motte Feuque; which will appear 
in the course of a fortnight. 

The publication of J. Sams’s descrip- 
tive Catalogue of an extensive and valu- 
able Collection of Books, which we an- 
nounced lately, as being nearly ready, is, 
we understand, deferred till the month of 
July or August; so that it may include 
some new importations of choice and rare 
articles expected about Midsummer, from 
the interior of Germany. 





Pustic Exuiitions, 

The present season is very rich in Ex- 
hibitions, Besides those usual at Somer- 
set House, the British Gallery, and Spring 
Gardens, (which we learn with pleasure, is 
to be confined to water colours, and likely 
to be admirably supplied,) there is to be 
an exhibition of Engravings by living Bri- 
tish artists, in Soho-square, to which the 
King has, witb Sis distinguished prompti- 
tude in patronizing the arts, already given 
his liberal support: An exhibition of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s magnificent portraits, 
painted abroad, in Pali Mall. An exhibi- 
tion of Mr. West’s works, in a gallery 
building at his residence, in Newman- 
street. An exhibition of Glover’s land- 
scapes. Belzoni’s very striking and in- 
teresting Egyptian tombs, which we may 
say, from actual examination, translate 
the wonders and antiquities of Thebes, 
by fac-simile, to Piccadilly. Haydon’s 
noble pictures are also to be seen in Pall 
Mal); Tomkins’ Gallery exists till July, 
in Bond-street ; and when to all these we 
add the facilities to view them annually 
given by the noble owners of the Grosve- 
nor and Stafford Galleries ; the opportu- 
nilies, upon proper application, of seeing 
Mr. Fawkes’ unequalled drawings; Mr. 
Hope’s; Mr. Angerstein’s, and other great 
though private collections; and still fur- 
ther, the multitude of sales by Christie, 
Bulleck, 
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Bullock, Phillips, &c. it must give a very 
extraordinary idea of the glories of Lon- 
don in the Arts, in the year 1821, the se- 
cond of a king who promises to do more 
for literature, and every refined pursuit, 
than any monarch that ever sat on the 
British throne. 

On Monday, April 2, Sir Jobn Leices- 
ter’s Gallery was thrown open, and a 
number of visitors who had previously 
procured the privilege of enire, were ad- 
mitted to this gratifying and magnificent 
abode of the British Fine Arts. Richly 
as the liberal exhibitor of these charming 
works merits the highest eulogy of every 
lover of our native school, from us it would 
be but a repetition of a panegyric, and 
from any one, the mere echo of general 
sentiment. Indeed we know very few 
things which unite the universal suffrage 
so entirely, as the species of encourage- 
ment which this distinguished individual 
has chalked out for the arts of England 
and their professors. We hear of no dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject; and 
all repeat that, by their splendid public 
display, even more than by their muni- 
ficent purchase, the princely possessor of 
these chefs d’euvre contributes to exalt, 
promote, and render illustrious, the paint- 
ers and paintings of his native country. 


Bairisn Museum. 

A letter, addressed to Sir Humphry 
Davy (as noticed in our last Review, p. 
245), has been published by an F. R. S. 
giving him some advice how to act in his 
new situation ; and calling upon him to 
exert bis authority, as a Trustee of the 
British M » in opening more freely 
the access to the Library of that Na- 
tional Establishment: a subject which 
Mr. Lennard has noticed lately in Par- 
liament. The Author, however, has omit- 
ted one subject, which comes more home 
to the worthy President, and wherein 
he might be of essential service to the 
cause of science ; namely, the state of the 
Royal Society’s own Library. It is well 
known, that that Library contains many 
valuable works (both printed and in ma- 
nuscript) not to be met with in any other 
Library in the kingdom; but which are 
in a great measure ren#ered useless, from 
the want of aa easy reference, and there 
being no catalogue of its contents. In 
the Library of the National Institute 
at Paris, there is not only a well-formed 
catalogue, but two or three Librarians 
constantly employed in bringing the books 
to the different Members who visit the Li- 
brary for occasional reading or reference. 
—Bnut, from some strange neglect or ano- 
ther, this department appears to have 
been overlooked in this country; and 
very few of the Members of the Royal 
Society can avail themselves of their own 
library, or even know the treasures it con- 
tains. 
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Greex Lirerature. 

The great College at Chios, which has 
increased so as to become a kind of Eu- 
ropean university, continues to flourish in 
spite of all obstacles. The number of 
students amounts to 476, a considerable 
number of whom are natives of the Pelo- 
pounesus, Cephalonia, aod the islands of 
the Archipelago. It is remarkable that 
two youths from the interior of North 
America have come to-Chios, to study the 
language of Homer. Mr. Varvoti, one 
of the richest Greek merchants, has pre- 
sented 30,000 francs to the College, toge- 
ther with a number of books purchased at 
Paris. 

A quite new and very usefat establish- 
ment at Constantinople, is a philanthropic 
fund for the support of indigent students. 
It is under the immediate direction of 
three Greek archbishops, and several 
merchants. The celebrated Patriarch 
Gregory constantly shews himself a zea- 
lous friend and protector of public in- 
struction, and courageously opposes the 
rapacity and muchiavelism of the greater 
part of the Phanarists, i.e. the Greeks 
who are in the service of the Sultan, 


PRINTING. 

Mr. Hellfarth, a printer at Erfurt, has 
invented a press to print eight sheets at 
a time, This machine, which may be 
made of any size, supplies 7,000 copies 
of each sheet in 12 hours, making 56,000 
sheets printed on both sides. The ma- 
chine is put in motion by one horse ; and 
three men are sufficient to supply it with 
sheets and take them away. Each sheet 
perfects itself, 

The French literati are occupied in a 
work of some importance; preparing trans- 
lations of Plutarch, Sallust, Tacitus, Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates, &c. from the Arabic 
MSS. into which language many or all the 
best Greek and Roman authors are known 
to have been translated. 

The Abbé Amadeus Peyron, Professor 
of oriental languages in the university 
of Turin, has discovered some fragments 
of Cicero, in a MS. from the monastery 
of St. Colomban di Bobbio, a town on 
the Trebia, in the King of Sardinia’s domi- 
nions. This MS. contains important new 
readings of orations already known, and 
confirms the identity of several texts which 
have been tortured by indiscreet criticks. 
It contains, besides, fragments of the ora- 
tions, pro Scauro, pro M. Tullio in Clodium 
Orationes, which are unfortunately’ lost. 
Some of those fragments have been already 
published by M. Mai, after a MS. of the 
same library at Colomban, preserved in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan. 

Count Romanzow has again fitted out 
two new expeditions for the discovery 
and investigation of unknown —- 
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One of the expeditions is to endea- 

_vour to travel along the solid ice on the 
coast of Tschutksi from Asia to America; 
the other to ascend one of the rivers in the 
North-west coast, in order to penetrate the 
unknown space which is between Icy Cape 
and Mackenzie’s River. 

Major Latter, commanding in the Ra- 
jah of Sikkim’s territories in the hilly 
country East of Nepaul, has addressed to 
Adjutant-General Nicol a letter, in which 
he states that the Unicorn, so long consi- 
dered as a fabulous animal, actually ex- 
ists at this moment in the interior of Thi- 
bet, where it is well known to the inha- 
bitants. ‘* This,”? says the major, “is a 
very carious fact, and it may be necessary 
to mention how the circumstance became 
known tome. Ina Thibetian manuscript 
containing the names of different animals 
which I procured the other day from the 
hills, the Unicorn is classed under the head 
of those whose hoofs are divided; it is 
ealled the one-horned tso’po. Upon in- 
quiring what kind of animal it was, to our 
astonishment, the person who brought me 
the manuscript described exactly the Uni- 
corn of the ancients: saying, that it was 
a native of the interior of Thibet, about 
the size of a éativo (a horse from twelve to 
thirteen hands high), fierce and extremely 
wild; seldom, if ever, caught alive, but 
frequently shot; and that the flesh was 
used for food. The person who gave me 
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the information has repeatedly seen these 
animals, and eaten the flesh of them. 
They go together in herds like our wild 
buffaloes, and are very frequently to be 
met with on the borders of the great desert, 
aboet a month’s journey from Lassa, in 
that part of the country inhabited by the 
wandering Tartars,”——This communication 
is accompanied by a drawing made by the 
messevger from recollection: it bears 
some resemblance to a horse, but has 
cloven boofs, a long curved born growing 
outof the forehead, and a boar-shaped tail, 
like that of the ** fera monocerus,” described 
by Pliny. 
Litnocraruy. 

A society has been formed at Munich 
for the imitation of Oriental MSS. The 
object is, by means of Lithography, to 
multiply copies of the best works, which 
are extant in the Turkish, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Tartar tongues; aud to dis- 
pose of them in the East, by the port of 
Trieste, The cabals of those, whose bu- 
siness it is to write MSS., and the differ- 
ent ornaments with which the Turks and 
Arabs adoro their writings, have been ob- 
stacles to this design hitherto ; but, by 
the aid of lithography, the difficulty, it is 
thought, may be overcome. Thus the 
cheapness of that mode of engraving wil! 
contribute to spread, to an unlimited ex- 
tent, the treasures of the best writers of 
the East. 





LORD BYRON’S PLAGIARISMS. 
[This ingenious Article has been sent by a respectable Correspondent | 


A series of very extraordinary papers, 
purporting to be extracts from an 
unpublished volume by Mr, A. A. 
Watts, have appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, on the subject of Lorp By- 
ron’s PiaciarismMs. Nothing can, we 
conceive, be easier than to disturb a 
Poet in the quiet pussession of his fame 
with charges of this description. An 
aceasional coincidence of thought with 
other writers, has often afforded ground 
for a general accusation affecting the 
eharacter and popularity of an author. 
In cases, however, of palpable literary 
piracy, where a regular system of plun- 
der has been pursued, and where the va- 
lidity of the charge does not rest upon 
half a dozen trifling similarities of idea, 
but is borne out by a cloud of testi- 
monies, the critic who has reading 
enough to detect, and courage to expose 
the delinquent, whatever may be his po- 
pularity at the time, performs an act of 
strict literary justice, against whieh no 
protest will be entered, save by those 
who, conscious of having followed the 
example of the plagiarist, are in dread 
of a similar exposition. 


The charge preferred against Lord 
Byron appears to be neither more nor 
jess than that of having disingenuously, 
and to a very important extent, appro- 
priated to himself the labours of those 
who have preceded him in the grand 
arena of poetry. This accusation, so far 
from being one of frivolous afid vexa- 
tious import, is substantiated by nume- 
rous proofs, singularly striking and con- 
clusive. It is nut, as we have alread: 
remarked, the obligation of a line or 
an idea, that should subject a poet to an 
indictment so seriously affecting his 
fame, as the one now preferred against 
Lord Byron. But it is the systematic 
recurrence of these obligations, which 
{according to the critic whose analysis 
we are now alluding to) is observable 
in every dozen lines of bis Lordship's 
poetry, that so entirely deprive him of 
his claims to be considered as an original 
poet. It is not for lack of invention as 
it respects his plots, &c. (for this has 
been warranted by all! writers, even our 
i rtal Shakspeare), but for bond side 
plagiarisms of language and idea that 

Lord 
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Lord Byron's literary honesty has been 
so severely called in question. 

There are doubtless many fervent ad- 
mirers of his Lordship’s genius, who will 
refuse, toto celo, to receive any testimony, 
however conclusive, that would seem to 
militate against the reputation of their 
favourite. Such persons would endea- 
vour to impugn the justice of the pre- 
sent analysis by isolating and comment- 
ing upon some minute and unimportant 
feature of the case; they would pass 
over ninety-nine gross plagiarisms in 
order to suggest that the hundredth was, 
in all probability, .an aceidental coinci- 
dence ; and that the whole statement is 
consequently fallacious and invidious. 
This would be just as absurd and un- 
candid as to accuse Lord Byron of~pla- 
giarism on the strength of one or two 
coincidences with other writers. In both 
instances it is the quantity, not less than 
the quaity of the evidence which should 
determine the result. As for invidious 
ness, we cannot sce how this charge 
could be made to apply to the detector 
of these piracies, since vothing can be 
more open and fearless than the style in 
which the assertions are advanced and 
supported, The attack is not made upon 
an author struggling into notice, and in- 
capable of defending himself with ad- 
vantage ; but upon one who is at the 
pinnacle of popularity, aad well able to 
ward off any ungenerous shafts that may 
be directed at his fame. 

On the present occasion, Lord Byron 
is accused of borrowing largely, and 
without the remotest acknowledgment, 
from various writers. ‘Ihe parallel pas- 
sages are adduced, and if these be net 
fabrications from beginning to end, we 
are at a loss to imagine what line of de- 
fence can be set up. For ourselves, we 
will confess that we regard Lord Byron’s 
Poetry just as highly as ever; byt are 
quite convinced of its UNORIGINALITY, 
Its value, abstractedly considered, is the 
same; as a gem is worth quite as 
wuch in the hands of a tasteful prr- 
loiner as it was in the possession of the 
original proprietor. 

Although we cannot devote as much 
space to this subject as has been done in 
the Literary Gazette, we shall proceed 
to instance such of these SPECIMENS as 
our limits will allow. 

In the portion of the enquiry which 
refers to Lord Byron's characters, the 
critic makes a variety of assertions which 
are afterwards substantiated at length 
in his work. He refers the Corsair of 
Lord Byron to the Corsair of Massinger’s 
Unnatural Combat ; the Giaour to Mrs, 
Radcliffe’s Schedoni (the hero of her 
fine romance the Italian); Gulmare, to 
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Amanda, in Sotheby’s translation of 
Wieland’s Oberon; Manfred, to Doctor 
Faustus ; and points out various other 
obligations, more or less important, of 
the same description. Although this 
part of the exposition abounds in mueh 
that is curious in criticism, we do think 
the introductory prose satire somewhat 
too flippant, considering the seriousness 
and decision with which the charges are 
afterwards preferred. - As we purpose to 
give three papers on the subject, we 
Shall class our quotations under three 
separate heads. 1. PLAGIARISMS of IDEA, 
2. Of Diction. 3. Of Cuaracter.—The 
following are specimens of 

Lorp Byron’s PiaciarisMs OF IDEA, 

Byron. 

There is a tear for all that die ; 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 

And triumph weeps above the brave. 
For them is sorrow’s purest sigh 

O’er ocean’s heaving bosom sent: 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 

All earth becomes their monument! 


A tomb is theirs on every page, 
An epitaph on every tongue ; 
The present hours, the future age, 
For them bewail, to them belong. 
* * * 
Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 

When cease to hear thy cherish’d name ? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 

While grief’s full heart is fed by Fame- 

Lines on the death of Sir P. Parker. 

A more barefaced plagiarism than this 
cannot well be imagined. Lord Byron 
has here given us, as an original poem, 
a translation of one of Torquato Tasso’s 
finest sonnets. We shall quote the 
whole, that our readers may ‘satisfy 
themselves as to the fact. It is the ce- 
lebrated epitaphial piece. 

Torquato Tasso. 
Questa Tomba non 2: che non é morto 
Il buon Francesco: e quand’ il valor muore 
Si viva in ogni lingua, in ogni cuore, 
E vola e vaga dal Occaso al Orto. 
Ma dal suo volo @ albergo: onde conforto 

Quasi d’Ambrosia & di celeste odore 

Par che traspiri, qual in herba d in fiore 
L’aura non nutre; 2 chioma amante accorto. 
E dentro il velo & fuore ’] nome impresso 

Solo di se, né d’altra lode adorno 
E d’alta historia 2 en vece egli & se stesso : 

Che l’altre cose oltro le vie del giorno 
E del anno son conte & legge in esso : 
Questa di morte & di fortuna é scorno. 


Lord Byron has evinced the same good 
taste, in translating several beautiful 
thoughts from modern Italian poets 
(little known in this country), into his 
Don Juan. Not to mention the fre- 


quent versions from the French writers, 
which 
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which are to be met with in his works, 
as close for instance as the following : 
Byron. 
Commanding, aiding, animating all, 
Cheers Lara’s voice, and waves or strikes 
his steel, 

lnspiring hope himself had ceased to feel. 

Lara, 1113. 
Poliaire—Il s‘excite, il s’ empresse, tl in- 
spire aux soldats. 

Cet espoir genereux que lui-meme il n’a pas. 

La Henriade. 


Byron. 
It was the night, and Lara’s glassy stream, 
The stars were studding each with imaged 
beam ; 
So calm the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away. 
Lara, c. 1. 1. 158. 
Dyer.—Sweetly shining on the eye, 
A rivulet gliding smoothly by, 
Which shews with what an easy tide, 
The moments of the happy glide. 
The Country Walk. 
Byron. 
With eye, though calm, determined not to 


spare, 
Did Rent Gon his willing weapon bare. 
In vain the circling chieftains round them 
closed, 
For Otho’s frenzy would not be opposed. 
Short was the conflict, furious, blindly rash, 
Vain Otho gave his bosom to the a 4 
He bled and fell, but not with deadly wound, 
Stretched by a dextrous sleight along the 
ground. [then 
*¢ Demand thy life ;” he answered not, and 
From that red floor he ne’er had risen again, 
For Lara’s brow upon the moment grew 
Almost to blackness in its demon hue; 
And fiercer shook his angry fglchion now 
Than when his foe’s was levelled at his brow. 
Lara, c. 2, 1. 721. 
Mrs. Radcliffe.—The fight commenced so 
desperately that none of the spectators dared 
h them. Revenge lent all its fury to 
Morano, while the superior skill and the tem- 
perante of Montoni, enabled him to wound 
his adversary. Morano seemed alive 
only to the energy of his passions; Mon- 
toni, on the contrary, persevered in the com- 
bat with a fierce, yet wary valour; he re- 
ceived the point of Morano’s sword on his 
arm, but almost in the same instant he dis- 
armed him. The Count then fell lack into 
the arms of his servant, while Montoni held 
his sword over him, and bade him ask his life. 
Morano, sinking under the anguish of his 
wound, had scarcely replied by a gesture, 
when he fainted, and Montoni was then 
going to have plunged the sword into his 
breast as he lay senseless, but his arm was 
arrested by Cavigni. To the interruption 
he yielded with much difficulty, dut his 
complexion changed almost to blackness, as he 





Mysteries of Udolpho, vol. ii. p. 262 
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Byron. 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart+— 

Tis woman’s whole existence ; man may 

range [mart ; 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the 

Sword, gown, gain,glory,offer inexchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

And few there are whom these cannot 

estrange. 
Men have all these resources, we but one— 
To love again, and be again undone ! 
Don Juan, c. 1. 5. 194. 

Madame de Stael—Que les hommes sont 
heureux d’ aller 4 la guerre, d’exposer leur 
vie, de se livrer a |’enthousiasme de l’hon- 
neur et du danger! Mais il n’y a rien au 
dehors qui soulage les femmes.—Corinne, 
vol. iii, p. 264. 

Byron. 
As rolls the river to the ocean, 
In sable torrent wildly streaming ; 
As the sea-tide’s opposing motion 

In azure column proudly gleaming, 
Beats back the current many a rood 
In curling foam, and mingling flood, 
Whilst eddying whirl and breaking wave, 
Roused by the blast of winter rave ; 

Thro’ rere, spray in thundering clash, 
The lightning of the waters dash 

In awful whiteness on the shore, 

That shines and shakes beneath their roar ; 
Thus,—as the stream and ocean greet, 
With waves that madden as they meet ; —— 
Thus join the bands, &c. 

This is, after all, nothing more than a 
wordy elaboration of the following pas- 
sages from 

Ossian.—Who comes like the strength of 
rivers when their crowded waters glitter in the 
moon.— Comala. 

They come to the host of Lochlin, each in 
his own dark path, like tvo foam-covered 
streams.—Cath Loda. 

As roll a thousand waves, so Swarron’s 
host came on.— Fingal. 

As waves white tulkling over the deep, 
come swelling, roaring on; as rocks meet 
roaring waves, so foes attacked and fought.— 
Fingal. Byron. 

Know’st thou the land of the cypress and 
myrtle, &e. 
- * = > 

Where the flowers ever blossom—the beams 
ever shine, &c. 

+ See the first twenty lines of the Bride 

of Abydos, which are almost literally 

translated from the German of Lesstnc, 

Madame de Stael a!ludes to the verses 
** que tout le monde sait par coeur en 
Allemagne.” We have not, the volume 
to refer to; but the following is almost 
word for word a version of the first four 
lines ; 

Knowest thou the land of the citron and 
golden orange? Where soft winds are breath- 
ed from fe blue heavens, and where the »ryrtle 
and Jaurel flourish ? 'Tis, &c. ; 

Byrom 
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' Byron. 
I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 


I saw from out the wave her structures rise, 
As from the stroke of an enchanter’s wand. 
C. H. ¢. iv. s. 1. 

See also the next stanza. 

Mrs. Radcliffe.—Nothing could exceed 
Emily’s admiration on her first view of Ve- 
nice, with its islets, palaces, and terraces 
rising out of the sea: as they glided on, the 
grander features of this city appeared more 
distinctly ; its terraces, crowned with airy 
yet majestic fubrics, touched as they now 
were with the splendour of the setting sun, 
appeared as if they had been called up from 
the ocean ly the wand of an enchanter, rather 
than reared by human hands. 

Myst. of Udol. v. 2. p. 34. 
Byron. 
He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, &c. 

See the rest of this beautiful passage, 
as far as 
Such is the aspect of this shore, 

Tis Greece, but living Greece no more. 
Giaour, 67. 

Mrs. Radcliffe.—Beyond Milan the coun- 
try wore the aspect of ruder devastation ; 
and though every thing seemed now quiet, 
the repose was like that of death spread over 
the features which retain the impression of 
the last convulsions. Myst. of Ud. 

That Lord Byron has read and ad- 
mired Mrs. Radcliffe’s enchanting ro- 
mances, we learn from his own acknow- 
ledgment. He has spoken of her more 
than once. In the fourth canto, be says— 


Otway, Rapcurre, Schiller, Shakespeare's 


art, 
Had stamped her (Venice’s) image on me. 
Byron. 
To others give a thousand smiles, 
To me a single sigh.— Poems, v. 4, p. 30. 
Moore.—Give smiles to those that love thee 
less, 
But keep thy icars for me.—Odes and Epistles. 
Byron. 
That little urn saith more than thousand 
homilies. C. H. ¢, 1. 
Mavor.—The records of the dead are more 
impressive than a thousand homilies. British 
Tourist, v. 6, p. 148. 
Byron. 
The mind and music breathing from her face. 
Bride of Abyd. 179. 
His Lordship then gives us a long, 
and certaiuly a very elegant note to this 
passage, the object of which is to assure 
us that there is music in beauty. He 
seems especially desirous to impress 
the perfect originality of this idea upon 
his readers. But he might have spared 


himself the trouble ; the thought is to be 
found in one of the old metaphysical 
poets. The gallant colonel Lovelace has, 
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The melody and music of her face. 
Lucasta, p. 20» 
Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Me- 
dici, says, “‘ there is music even in beauty, 
&e.” 
: Byron. 
Yet there be things that we must dream and 


dare, 
And execute ese thought be half aware. 
Lara, 1. 60°. 
Shakspeare-—Strange things have I in 
head, that will to hand, 
And must be acted ere they can be scann’d. 
Macbeth, a. iii. se. 4. 
Byron. 
Nature formed but one such mar, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan. 
Mon. on Sheridan. 
Ariosto.—Natura il fece, e poi ruppi le 
stampa. 
Byron. 
Still must I on, for Iam as weed 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest 's 
breath prevail. —C. H. iii. 2. 
Montgomery.—He only, like the ocean weet 
uptorn, 
And loose along the world of waters borne, 
Was cast companionless from wave to wave, 
On life’s rough sea.—World before the Flood. 


Byron. 
A moment checked his wheeling steed, 
A moment breath’d him from his speed. 
Giaour, 208. 
Walter Scott—A moment now he slacked 
his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed. 
Lay of Min. C. I. 
Byron. 
Of Gulnare. 
and she for him had given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in hea- 
ven.— Corsair, ¢. iii. 
Walter Scott.—And I the cause for whom 
were given, 
Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven. 
Marmion, c. iii. 
The following situation, from Parisina, 
is undoubtedly derived from Marmion. 
Parisina stands before her judge and 
lord, trembling at the doom she expects 
every moment to hear pronounced : 





Byron. 
Still, and pale, and silently, &c. 
As ice were curdled in her blood. 
* iz = ? 
To speak the thought—the imperfect note, 
Was choaked within her swelling throat ; 
Yet seemed in that low hollow groan, 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone : 
It ceased—again she thought to speak, &c. 
Parisina, 342. 
Walter Scoit. 

Constance, expecting the fiat of he: 
fate from the Abbot, in the dungeon oi 
the convent, js standing before him. 


—th- 
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—— the woeful maid, 
Gathering her powers to speak essayed ; 
Thrice she essayed, vod, end betel 8 Oe 
Her accents might no utterance gain; 
Nought but imperfect murmurs slip, 
From her convaleed and quivering | lip. 


At length an effort sent apart 
The blood that curdled at her heart, §c. 
Marmion, c. ii. 


Fall'n Hassan liee—bis wnclosed eye 


Yet lowering on his enemy, 
As if the hour that sealed his fate 


Surviving left his quenchless hate.—Giaour. 
Sallust.—Catilina vero on a suis inter 
hostium cadavera repertus est: paululum 
etiam spirans, ferocitatemque animi quam 
vivus habuerat in vultu retinens.—Mors Ca- 
tiline. 
Byron.—Of man. 
Thy love is lust—thy friendship all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy—thy words deceit. 
Epitaph, v. iv. p. 131. 
Drayton.—Of men. 
Their love is cold, their lust hot, hot their 


hate . 
With smiles and tears they serpent-like de- 
ceive.—Baron’s Wars, b. 3, s. 10. 


Byron. 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn 
hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and 
strown.— Hel. Mel. 
ton.—As leaves in autumn so the bo- 
dies fell.— Baron's Wars, B, 2.s.56*. 


Byron. 

No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall ; 

* = * * 

The bat builds in his harem bower, 

And in the fortress of his power, 

The owl usurps the beacon tower. 

The wild dog howls o’er the fountain’s brim, 
&e. 

For the stream has shrunk from its marble 
bed 

Where the weeds and the desolate dust is 


ad.— Giaour, 298. 
Ossian.—The walls of Balclutha were de- 


‘its 5, by the fall of the walls. The 


from 
thistle shook there its lonely head. The for 


looked out from the windows : the rank grass 
of the wall waved round its head. Desolate 
ts the dwelling of Moina.— Carthon. 

Byron. 
So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 


* It is worthy of remark, that Michael 
Drayton was one of the most successful 
writers in the Ottava Rima. The poem 
from which these extracts are made is en- 
tirely in that verse. 

Gen. Mac. April, 1821. 
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Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that in his 
aeinaiia Bards. Kirke” hite. 


SS See 
rewith he wont to fly so high. 
Poems, v. ii. p. 29. 


That ourse shail be forgiveness. 
Coleridge.— And Naat we wan ogee: 
— curse him with 
ness.— Remorse. 


Byron. 
Something too much of this. 
C. H. ¢. ii. 8. 8. 
Shakspeare.—Something too much of this. 
Hamtet, a. iii. s. 2. 


ae Byron. 
Hissing, but stingless— Darkness. 
Milton.— Hissing, but stingless.—Pa. Lost. 


It is the hush of night, 
——— the starlight dews, - 

- silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping Shentsioen away.—C. H.c. iii. s.87. 
Moore.—'Tis evening —now the heats 

and cares of day 

In twilight dews are pe swept away. 

ae and Epist. v.2. p. 27. 


I saw thee wee rates ht tear 

Came o’er dea ove big brig 
And then methought it did appear, 

A violet dropping dew. 

Sir W. Jones, in his Essay on the 
Poetry of the Arabians, says, chat their 
similes are very just and striking; and 
instances that of the “ blue of a 
woman batbed in tears, to a violet drop- 
ping dew,” &c. | 


B 
And the waves = - a as a steed 
That knows his rider.—C. H. 3. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
And feel our fiery horses, 
Like proud seas under us.—-Noble Kinsmen. 
Byron. 
Shall we, who struck the lion down, shall we 
Pay the wolf homage ?—C. H. c. iv. 
Colonel Titus.—Shall we, who would not 
suffer the lion to invade us, tamely stand to 
be devoured by the wolf ?—<Xilling no Mur- 
der. 


Byron. 
Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll! &e.—C. iv. 179. 
Ossian. — Roll, stream ae — 08 
* * © our delight will be in the war of 
the ocean. Roll, streamy Crom roll, &e. 
—Cornala. 


ke Py gate.—C. H.c. 1. 
SWAN. — ’s are howling at 
home.— Fingal, on oe 


Byron. 








354 Lord Byron's 
oe 
Then give me all I ever asked—a tear. 
. Corsair, 1, 363. 
Gray.—He gave to misery all he had—a 
tear, 
He gained from heaven, twas all he wished 
—a friend. — Elegy. 


Byron. 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree. 
C. H. ¢. xv. 
Thomson.—And fruits and blossoms blushed 
In social sweetness on the self-same bough. 
Spring. 


Byron. 
Stop, for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust. 
C. H. ¢. iii. 8. 17. 

The grave of France, &c.—Jlid. s. 18. 
Oh! Rome, my country, city of the soul, &c. 
Lone mother of dead empires ! 
The Niobe of nations.— C. H.c. iv. s. 68—9. 

Thomson.—Iin the first canto of his 
“ Liberty,” draws a comparison between 
antient and modern Rome, and bewails 
the change; he goes on to say, that 
** once glorious Rome” is 
A vast monument, the tomb of empire, 
Ruins that efface, 
Whate'er, cam modern pomp can boast. 


yron. 
The browsing camel’s-bells are own « 
His mother looked from her lattice hig on™ 
7 . 


Why comes he not? his steeds are fleet, &c. 
The Bible-—The mother of Sisera looked 
out at a window, and cried through the lat- 
tice, Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? 
Byron.—To Italy. 
Even in thy desert what is like to thee! 
Thy very weeds are beautiful. 
John Wilson.—The very weeds, how lovely ! 
City of the Plague. 
Byron. 
There is a war—a chaos of the mind. 
Corsair, 937. 
Savage-—One anarchy—one chaos of the 
mind.—Wanderer, c. v. 


Byron. 
My soul is dark.—Heb. Mel. 

Ossian.— My soul is dark.—Oina Morul. 

There are few writers to whom Lord 
Byron is under such extensive obliga- 
tions as he is to Dr. Young. Besides 
innumerable imitations of the style and 
diction of this poet, his Lordship has fre- 
quently transferred whole lines into his 
productions, from the “ Night Thoughts,” 
“ The Revenge,”’ and “The Brothers ;” 
and it is well worthy of remark, that al- 
though he quotes Young on one or two 
unimportant occasions, he is inflexibly 
silent when his own credit would seem 
to demand an acknowledgment of the 
source of plagiarisms, numerous and 
palpable beyond all precedent, from the 
same author. We may instance the fol- 


Plagiarisms. [ April, 
lowing passages in illustration of the 
extraordinary system upon which Lord 
Byron proceeds in the composition of 
his poetry *. 
Byron.—Of the Venus de Medicis. 
We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty. 
- H. iv. 50. 


Young.—Of a woman’s face. 
On which the dazzled eye can find no rest, 
But drunk with beauty, wanders up and 
down.—Revenge, &. v. sc. 2. 
Byron. 
Another and another and another. 
B. of A. 1. 984. 
Young.—Another and another and another. 
Revenge, a. iv. 


Byron. 
That opening sepulchre—the naked heart. 
Corsair, 963. 
Young.—That hideous sight—a naked hu- 
man heart. N. T. 


Byron. 
When heart usta None again in dreams 
elysian. B. of A. 1. 164. 
Young.—When heart meets heart recipro- 
cally soft. 


Byron. 
Sorrow is knowledge.— Manfred, a. i. se. 1. 
Young.— Knowing is suffering.—N. T. vii. 
Byron. 
The vacant bosom’s wilderness 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 
Giaour, 839. 


See also the same idea in Canto }.s. vi. 
of Childe Harold. 


Young.—To surfeit on the same (our plea- 
sures) 
And yawn our joys—or thank a misery 
For change tho’ sad.—N. T. iii. 
Byron. 
In that deep midnight of the mind. 
Young.—A more than midnight darkness on 
the soul.—N. T. n. v. 


It may be argued by some, that the 
obligation of a single line, or a few words, 
is comparatively insignificant ; but such 
is by no means the case. What some 
poets would occupy half a page with, is 
not unfrequently condensed by others 
into a single line; and by the converse 
of the rule, whole lines are often crowd- 
ed into one glowing epithet, one burn- 
ing word. Lord Byron’s writings pre- 
sent a galaxy of vivid expressions. Hence 
the power and passion of his Lordship’s 
style, which may be compared to rich 
mosaic fork, rather than to the golden 
ore of original inspiration. Subtract 
from many of the most popular passages 





mote a sixth 
oung. We 


* We have not room to 
part of the plagiarisms from 


extract a few. 





1821.] 


in bis compositions, the single line, or 
the tissue of nervous and forcible dic- 
tion, which he has borrowed from other 
writers, and-what will remain? Let the 
text of a beautiful air be furnished to a 
skilful composer, and he will have no 
difficulty in varying it ad infinitum. 
The same comparison will hold good if 
applied to poetry; and if poets are per- 
mitted to borrow lines, or half lines 
(constituting sometimes the soul of an 
otherwise tedious description), with im- 
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punity, where 1s the Jine to be drawn, 
and how is plagiarism to be defined, 
and consequently detected ? 

We are compelled to leave off for the 
present; we shall pursue the investiga- 
tion still further. The instances quoted 
in the present paper are strong enough, 
and palpable enough, to convince the 
most sceptical of Lord Byron’s admirers, 
that whatever else may be conceded to 
him, ORIGINALITY is_the last merit be 
can show any claim to. Ss. 


SELECT POETRY. 


LINES 
sy the MS Poems of the late E. 1. 
sq. of Cambridge, now preparing for 
Publication. oy aes 
DEPARTED patron of the Nine, 
Thy shade invokes my humble lyre 
To vibrate o’er thy sacred shrine, 
With breathings of an holy fire. 
’Twas thine to mark the narrow way 
That leads us to eternal bliss ; 
Thy Muse's pure effulgent ray 
Illum’d the path of wretchedness ! 
Still shall thy virtues live in verse, 
Eorolled by name that never dies ; 
Which future ages shall rehearse, 
Thy genius to immortalize. 
Rest then in peace. dear sainted shade ! 
While I will supplicate my God 
To teach me here (though ills invade), 
To tread the narrow path you trod! 


LINES 
Written by Montgomery, on the Death of a 
beautiful Young Woman, who admired the 
Writer's Literary Productions, corre- 
sponded with him, and died without ever 
ing seen him. 
Y fancy formed her young and fair, 
Pure as her sister lilies were, 
Adorned with meekest maiden grace, 
With every charm of soul and face, 
That Virtue’s awful eye approves, 
And fond Affection dearly loves ; 
Heav’n io her open aspect seen, 
Her Maker’s image in her mien. 


Such was the picture Fancy drew, 
In lineaments divinely true, 
The Muse, by her mysterious art, 
Had shewn her likeness to my heart ; 
And every faithful feature brought 
O’er the clear mirror of my thought. 
But she was waning to the tomb, 
The worm of death was in her bloom ; 
Yet as the mortal frame declin’d, 
Strong through the ruins rose the mind. 
As the dim moon, when night ascends, 
Slow in the East the darkness rends, 
Through melting clouds, by gradual gleams, 
Pours the mild splendor of her b 





Then bursts in triumph o’er the Pole, 
Free as a disembodied soul ; 

Thus while the veil of flesh decay’d, 

Her beauties brighten’d through the shade, 
Charms which her lowly heart conceal’d 
In Nature’s weakness were reveal’d ; 
And still th’ unrobing spirit cast, 
Diviner glories to the last, 

Dissolv’d its bonds, and clear’d its flight, 
Emerging into perfect light. 

Yet shall the friends who low’d her weep, 
Though shrin’d in peace the sufferer sleep, 
Though rapt to Heaven the Saint aspire, 
With seraph-guards on wings of fire ; 
Yet shall they weep—for oft and well 
Remembrance shall her story tell, 
Affection of her virtues speak, 

With beaming eye and burning cheek, 
Each action, word, and look recal; 

The last, the loveliest of all, 

When on the lap of death she lay, 
Serenely smil’d her soul away, 

And left surviving Friendship’s breast, 
Warm with the sun-set of her rest. 


THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE. 
By T. Camrsett. 
NEVER wedding, ever wooing, 
Still a Jovelorn heart pursuing, 
Read you not the wrongs you’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? 
All my life with sorrow strewing, 
Wed, or cease to woo. 
Rivals banish’d, bosoms plighted, 
Still our days are disunited ; 
Now the lamp of hope is lighted, 
Now half.quench’d appears, 
Damp’d and wavering and benighted, 
Midst my sighs and tears. 
Charms you cali your dearest blessing, 
Lips that thrill at your caressing, 
Eyes a mutual soul confessing, 
Soon you'll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing, 
Not with age, but woe ! 


THEBE AGYPTIACZE. 
MATER severe militie ferox, 
Quam fortis olim fulminis arbiter 
Per damna seclorum fovebat, 
Per miseri rabiem duelli, 
Heu! 
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Heu! quas in oras, quos iter in specus, 
Thebe, phalanges precipitant tuz ? 
Queruntne Letheos recessus, 

An Stygid rapiuntur unda. 
Quz somnolento murmure profluens 
Lambit silentes Eumenidam domas, 

Regesque vulgaresque turbas 

Sub gremio pariter coercet ? 
Cur, cur querelas fundit inutiles 
Musa? O Deorum quam melius decet 

Vires recordari perennes, 

Et stabilem sine labe legem. 
Dam per relictas vaditur, urbium 
Regina, sedes, et loca tristia 

Qua muscus albescens et herba 

Sacrificas malé vestit aras ; 
Seu qua columnz marmoree ture 
Fractzeque moles et penetralia 

Disjecta mirantes ocellos 

Alliciunt, animumque turbant. 
Ne seeviori sorte Britannia 
Sic inquinatam pulvere lauream, 

Fameque subverse ruinas 

Lugeat et violata fana. 

Sed nec revisens nos face fumid& 
Mavors flagellum vibret aheneum, 
Nec defatigats cohortes 

Nec posite stimulentur ire. 
Nos, nos tabelle, nos potids sacrum 
Marmor, vetustis nos laquearibus 

Ornata delectent sacella et 

Templa piis viduata turbis, 
Murique ; Thebe, relliquiz tui 
Splendoris. O, si forte perambulet 

Sepulchra vates, et priorum 

Funereas meditetur urnas, 

Ille equiori pectine suscitans 
Arguta blande stamina barbiti 
Nunc gentium incertos honores, 

Nunc iteret mala fata regum. 
Ergd aut agrestis murmur arundinis, 
Aut vox canore flexilior lyre 

Descendat in tristes cavernas 

Qua gelidus dominatur horror. 
Ergo soluta cwsarie senex 
Auram sereno carmine mulceat, 

Dum calle prerupto laborans 

In tacitam spatiatur aulam. 
QuA parte passim, sarcophagi tui 
Sternuntur atris sordibus abditi, 

Saxumque celatum figuris 

Ambiguis, veteresque selie, 

O quot per annos in liquidam ethera 
Titan triumphans intulit aureas 
Luces, quot 2vorum meatu 

Precipiti periere gyri. 

Ex quo faventi numine dimicans 
Obstabat iris acribus hostium, 
Pulchrisque adornabat Sesostris — 

Muneribus tua templa, Thebe ! 
At non prioris pignora gloria 
Delevit etas ; restat adhuc nitor 

Eburnus, impictumque gypsum 

Perpetuos retinet colores, 








[ April, 


Quin et silenti nox Jachrymabilis 
Imaginem non Memnonis opprimit, 
Quam voce mussantem tenella 
Sepe redux calefecit Eos. 

Io! sonoros Musa petit modos, 
Alisque long2 vecta trementibus 
Exoptat horrendum duellum et 
Purpureas celebrare cedes, 


Et te coronA vinctam, Hecatompyle ; 
Sed heu! tuorum raptat adoream 
Livens triumphalem vorago 
Tartarie taciturnitatis. 
Robusta dormit progenies tua 
Caliginoso mersa silentio ; 
Dormit sine inscriptis sepulchris, 
Et riguum tegit ossa gramen. 
At dum valebas te Sapientia et 
Vidit benigno lumine Gloria, 
Dulcesque nutrivere risus 
Et studium vigilans Deorum. 
Queiscunque doctrina et decus artium, 
Queiscunque cantis delicie placent ; 
Vocesve chordarum sonantes, 
Aut Lybice chelyos susurri. 
Non si recondens Nilus origines 
Interminato volvitur alveo, 
Vastoque deiniranda Memphis 
Pondere Pyramidum renidet, 
Te vis maligni noxia temporis 
Oblivioso diruet impetu, 
Nec queque mansuros honores 
Deproperans abolebit hora. 
Quamvis gigantwo ingrediens pede 
Gentes subactas Barbarus* obruit, 
Et erubescendo tumultu 
Niliacas spoliavit oras, 
Quum te viator cernet, ab intimo 
Corde insolentem ducet anhelitum, 
Taasque sacrabit ruinas 
Ingenuo pia Musa canta. 





The following elegant Stanzas are extracted 
JSrom Hunter’s “ History of Hallamshire,” 
reviewed in p. 329, The Writer bears a 
truly filial heart towards the land of his 
birth, and has in them beautifully touched 
upon some of the earlier fortunes of this 
district. 

Tue Lorp’s Oak. 

N all their pride still wave the Wharn- 
cliffe’s woods, [descend, 
Still o’er their bowers the summer dews 
In freshness flow the Don’s translucent 
8 [ascend ; 
High o’er whose banks the rifted rocks 
Still all his hidden brooklets rippliog 
wend [they flow 
Through mossy banks, and murmur as 
Where pensile flowers like bashful vir- 

gins bend 
To see their beauties, in the waves below, 

That kiss their perfumed lips, and in their 

blushes glow. 





* Cambyses. 


But 


























ad 
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But io the Riveling’s solitary vale 
Where all seems dead and silent save 
the stream, (gale, 
Where no tree waves its branches in the 
Nor scaree a blossom woos the sum- 
mer beam ; (dream 
The pilgrim pauses, as the wandering 
Of time-sepulchred years o’er memory’s 
plain [theme, 
Slowly returns....Pursuing still the 
He marks the spot where once in gran- 
deur stood [tude. 
The lordly Oak, sole monarch of the soli- 


Amidst the silence and the loneliness 
Of that dark valley where no leaf ap- 
pears, 
He stood the sovereign of the wilderness, 
And flourish’d greenly, and without 
compeers [by years: 
In strength and beauty, and adorn'd 
The earth his footstool— Heaven his 
canopy— [tears ; 
No Druid’s rites he saw, no victim’s 
Butwidely there his giant arm unfurl’d 
His green and bloodless banner o’er a 
peaceful world. 


Planted by him who waved the vengeful 

sword [ire, 

Of Conquering William’s desolating 

A wrath the Saxon long in vain deplored, 

Amidst thy city’s ruins, HALLAMsHIRE. 

And so it grew unseathed by wind or 

re, nest : 

The red deer’s shelter, and the falcon’s 

Long wav’d it there, ev’n when the 

hoary sire [blent 

Told how the hand for ages had been 

With kindred dust that rear’d that sylvan 
monument. 


Where roll’d the confluent rivers at their 
base [towers arose, 
Frowning and dark that ¢hieftain’s 
Th’ embattled strength of Suerrietp’s 
earlier days, foes : 
Pride of his friends and terror of his 
Through many a summer’s sun and 
winter’ssnows [towers withstood 
There waved his banner...Long those 
All that time, war, or tempest could 
oppose ; [there, 
Till red Rebellion rear'd his standard 
Then desolation follow’d through each fu- 
ture year, 


In later times rose those baronial Halls 
Where once the lights of feudal gran- 
deur shone ; {pent crawls, 
Amidst whose courts the winding ser- 
And makes her nest within the broken 
throne [are now o’erthrown 
Where lordlings sat.—Those bowers 
Where gentle hands once gather’d freshest 
flowers [worn a crown. 
To garland brows that should have 
Vanish’'d are these, the victims of decay, 
His Oak alone remain’d, when they were 
pass’d away. 
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Ask ye what fell’d the pride of Rive- 
hing’s vale? [low ? 

Ask ye what laid its leafy monarch 
*Twas not the angry spirit of the gale— 
?T was not the bolt of Heaven that dealt 


the blow— [—ah no! 

Nor slow decay (though full of years) 

There is a power more fatal far than 

these— [ing low 

See where the vale’s sad Genius strik- 

His viewless harp mourns its dark lone- 

liness— [say ’twas Avarice. 

Ask there that power’s fell name,—he'll 

Peace to his shade who rear’d that goodly 

tree, [dering Hall— 

The once proud Castle, and the moul- 

Green let the memory of the chieftain be, 

And honour’d still the name of Fur- 

NIVAL. [the pall 

Let History’s faithful hand withdraw 

That time has thrown upon the good 

and brave— [its fall 

And let the Muse that still deplores 
The sacred page exultingly invoke 

That bids it flourish still, the Lord’s ma- 

jestic Oak. 
Wictiam Hanpiey Sreranpare. 





“ THE THOUGHTS OF THE PAST.” 


o LT Fate do her worst 
“There are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past 
Which she cannot destroy !”” 
Moors. 
QuaNnDo a questa parte giunger suole 
Che mi ricorda quel save riso, 

E'I atto delle tarde bene allor conquiso 
Quasi sdnegnando meco star non vuole 
Per gue al suo terrestre Paradiso, 

M. A. Buonarorttt. 


SONNET . 

By Joun Anrauam Heraup, Author of the 
«« Legend of St. Loy,” &c.* 
Srors. 

TH ERE is a spirit in the midnight storms, 

Which shrives the secrets of the souls 
of men, [their den, 
Calling them forth, like spectres from 
E’en the heart’s haunted prison—horrid 
forms [agen 
Which flash in the blue lightnings, and 
Peal in the thunder, all which most alarms, 
Conviction, vengeance—echoingly ; and 
charms, 
To blast thy path, Guilt! in belated glen, 
The wrong’d, the lost, the dead! each 
with a voice, 
And a keen vision of discovery, 
Either whereof were madness—Up! re- 
joice! [the sky ! 
Laugh at waked Conscience now—and dare 
What! crest fallen? Guilt!—why, Inno- 
cence is baring 
Her bosom to the bolt—thine’s mailed, 
and yet ’tis searing ! 





* See Review, XC. ii. p. 530. 
HISTO. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 22, 

Mr. Hume brought forward his motion 
on the subject of the Receivers-General of 
Taxes, aud the Distributors of Stamps; 
and entered at considerable length into a 
review of the emoluments attached to 
those offices. He particularly enumerated 
several individuals by name, holding the 
offices of Distributors of Stamps, whose 
profits on the average for the last three 
years had amounted to from 20002. to 
50002, per annr.m. He stated that Minis- 
ters, at an expence to the Public of 
137,0001. a-year, secured 137 sinecure 
places, He contended, that on this bead 
of Expenditure, a saving of 100,000/. an- 
nually might be effected. He concluded 
by moving certain Resolutions relative to 
the Office of Receivers-General and of 
Distributors of Stamps.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, as an amendment, 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
to take into consideration the nature of 
the Offices, and to report to the House. 
After a good deal of discussion, as to the 
composition of the Committee, the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
finally agreed to. 


March 23. The Catholic Disabilities 
Removal Bill was again brought forward. 
Mr. Plunkett was absent in consequence 
of the death of Mrs. Plunkett; and in his 
absence Sir J. Newport moved the re-com- 
mitment of the Bill. The House having 
gone into the Committee, the clause re- 
specting the new Oath of Supremacy was 
opposed by Sir W. Scott, Sir J. Nichol, 
and Mr. Brownlow, and defended by the 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr. C. Grant; Mr. 
Wetherell opposed the Bill, on its prin- 
ciples being hostile to the Constitution of 
the land.—The measure was supported by 
Sir J. Mackintosh and Lord Casilereagh, 
and opposed by Mr. Peel and others, and 
carried on a division by 230 to 216, 





March 26. A long discussion took place 
on a Petition presented by Mr. Hobhouse 
from a Tradesman residing in the Strand, 
complaining that, in the last week, he had 
taken no less than 23 forged 1/. notes. In 
the course of the discussion Mr, Pearse 
stated, that the Bank would shortly be 
prepared to pay all 1/. notes presented to 
them in sovereigns. 

Sir J. Newport, in moving the commit- 
ment of the Catholic Bills, gave notice of 
his intention to propose the consolidation 
of the two Bilis now before the House. 
This declaration called forth a statement 


from Mr. C. Hutchinson, in which he de- 
clared that he had received a communica- 
tion from high authority in Ireland, a titu- 
lar Bishop, declaring the opposition of the 
Catholic Clergy to the second Bill, intend- 
ed to regulate their intercourse with the 
See of Rome, and stating, that a Meeting 
of the Catholic Bishops was to take place 
as yesterday on this important subject. 
The House went into the Committee on 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and some 
verbal amendments were made in it, but 
none affecting the spirit or principle of 
the measure. Mr. Bankes moved the 
clause of which he had previously given 
notice ; the object of which was, to pre- 
vent Catholics from sitting in either House 
of Parliament. A long discussion took 
place upon this proposition, and ultimate- 
ly the Committee divided ; when the num- 
bers appeared for Mr. Bankes’s proposi- 
tion 261, against it 223—Majority in fa- . 
vour of the Bill 12. ; 











March 27: Lord J. Russell postponed 
his motion on the subject of Borough Re- 
form till after the holidays, 

The Catholic Disabilities Removal Bill 
b the subject of discussion; and, 
on the motion of Sir J. Newport, the Inter- 
course Bill was referred to the Committee, 
for the purpose of consolidating the two 
Bills. —Mr. Peel moved, that Roman Ca- 
tholics ‘should be excluded from seats in of» 
the Privy Council, and also from the Ju- 
dicial Bench.—The motion was opposed 
by Sir J. Newport, and supported by Sir J. 
Nicholl avd others ; and, after a discussion 
of some length, the Committee divided ; 
when the amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 19; the numbers being, in 
favour of it, 169—against it, 188. An 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Gou/burn, 
to render’ Catholics ineligible to hold the 
office of Governor of a Colony, shared the 
same fate. It was rejected on a division; 
the numbers being—For exclusion 120— 
Against it 163. 








March 28. The House proceeded with 
the consideration of the remaining clauses 
of the Consolidated Catholic Bill.—Mr. 
Hutchinson strongly opposed the inter- 
course clauses, as tending to degrade the 


‘Catholic Clergy unnecessarily. The Hon. 


Member, however, submitted no motion 
to the Horse on the subject. The House 
ultimately went into the Committee, and 
the several clauses were agreed to, with 
some verbal amendments.—Mr. Ellis pro- 
posed a clause for excluding Catholic Ec- 

clesiastics 
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clesiastics from seats in Parliament, which 
‘was adopted. 


March 28. Mr. Hume moved for a 
Return of the Expences incurred by this 
Government, in consequence of the deten- 
tion of Napoleon Buonaparte, in the Island 
of St. Helena, The Hon, Member stated, 
that, on the best informativn he could ob- 
tain, the annual expence entailed on the 
country, bythat measure,exceeded 400,000/. 
of which the Continental Powers bore no 
part.—Sir R. Wilson and Mr. Hutchinson 
protested against the detention of the late 
Emperor of France, as a breach of public 
faith towards the individual concerned. 

The Report of the Roman Catholics’ 
Disabilities Removal Bill, was brought 
up; and the Amendments made in the 
Committee were agreed to.—Mr. Croker 
moved a clause, to enable the Crown to 
make a suitable provision for the Catholic 
Clergy. Lord Castlereagh opposed the 
measure, as being premature and ill-timed. 
Mr. Croker then withdrew the Clause for 
the present, and the Bill was ordered to 
be read the third time on Monday. 

The important question of the Timber 
Trade next engaged the attention of the 
House, which went into a Committee on 
the subject of the duties paid on the Baltic 
Timber. Mr. Wallace proposed a Reso- 
lution, which had for its object to reduce 
the present duties on Foreign Timber 10s. 
per load, and to impose that Tax on Ame- 
rical Colonial Timber, which at present is 
subject to no duty whatever, A consi- 
derable discussion took place upon the 
Resolution, which was ultimately adopted, 
though with a declaration on the part of 
Mr. Marryat, Lord Althorp, Mr. Baring, 
and others, of their intention to oppose 
the proposition, whenever a Bill to carry it 
into effect should come before the House, 





March 23. The House went into a 
Committee of Supply, for the purpose of 
considering the Army Estimates ; but pre- 
vious to the Speaker leaving the Chair, 
Mr. Hume proposed certain resolutivns, 
declaratory of the increase which had taken 
place on the Staff of Great Britain and the 
Colonies, since 1792 ; and on the increase 
of salaries in public Offices, and the neces- 
sity of reduction. Mr. Hume’s motion was 
lost, on a division, by a majority of 50to 29, 
— The House then went ioto a Committee 
of Supply. Upon the first Resolution, that 
the sum of 105,000/. should be granted 
for the Staff of Great Britain and the Co- 
nies, exclusive of the East Indies, for the 
current year, Mr. Hume moved, as an 
amendment, that the proposed grant should 
be reduced to 80,000/. After some discus- 
sion, Mr. Hume, at the suggestion of Mr. 
J. Smith, agreed to substitute 90,000/. in 
room of his original Amendment, The 
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Amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 55 in favour of the original Resolution. 
—The next Resolution was for the sum of 
25,382/. for the Staff of Ireland. The 
Motion was opposed by Sir H. Parnell, 
who argued that the Office of Commander 
in Chief, and part of the Staff attached to 
it, should be abolished, by which a saving 
of 4000/. would be effected. He moved 
an Amendment to that effect, which, with 
several other Amendments, proposed by 
Mr. Hume, Sir H. Parnell, &c. were lost 
upon divisions. 


April2. Upon the question being put 
for the third reading of the Catholic Bill, 
it was moved by Sir W.-Scolt, that the 
Bill be read the third time that day six 
months. The motion was seconded by Sir 
G. Hill, who was followed in the debate by 
Mr. O'Grady, Mr. Filzgibbon, Mr. Rice, 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Peel, Mr. Canning, 
and others ; after which the House divid- 
ed—For the third reading 216—Against it 
197—Majority 19. 





House or Lorps, April 3. 

The Bill for the relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholics from the disabilities under which 
they labour was read the first time, after 
some observations from the Ear/s of Do- 
noughmore and Liverpool, and the Lord 
Chancellor. 

In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Western moved the second reading of the 
Bill for the repeal of the last Malt Tax. 
A discussion followed, which was not con- 
fined to the immediate question, but natu- 
rally embraced other subjects connected 
with the interests and condition of agricul- 
ture and landed property. The opinion 
of the House was decidedly expressed on 
a division, the numbers being—Against 
the Repeal Bill, 249—For it, 144—Majo- 
rity 98. 

House or Commons, April 5. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Timber Duties; when a discussion of 
considerable length took place, and va- 
rious amendments were moved by different 
Members. The Resolutions moved by 
Mr. Wallace were finally agreed to, and 
the Report ordered to be received. 








Aprii 6, The Newington Select Vestry 
Bill gave rise to a warm and animated 
discussion, brought forward by Sir R. Wil- 
son’s alluding to what had passed in the 
Committee sitting above stairs to en- 
quire into the merits or demerits of the 
Bill ; and where the friends and opponents 
of the measure appear to have stopped short 
in their arguments at a point little short of 
blows. Mr. Joseph Hume proceeded so far 
as to propose a Resolution of censure on 
Mr. H. Sumner, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee ; but the subject was ultimately 

soffered 
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suffered to drop at the point where it was 
originally taken up. 

The Order of the day being moved for 
the House to resolve itself inta a Committee 
of Supply, the. motion was opposed by Mr. 
Creevey, who proposed a long and sweep- 
ing Amendment, adverting to the number 
of Petitions that had been presented to 
the House on the subject of Economy and 
Retrenchment, and the neglect with which 
they had been treated ; the case of Lord 
Fife, dismissed for the vote he had given 
in that House ; and various other topics ; 
and concluding with stating, that under 
such circumstances it was wholly unneces- 
sary to go into Committees of Supply. 
The Amendment was opposed by Lord 
Castlereagh; and Mr. Tierney stated, that 
though he might not perhaps object to 
the various parts of the Resolution, if 
given in detail ; he was uot well prepared 
to support it in the gross, or iu the sweep- 
ing form in which it had been exhibited to 
the House. Upon this Resolution a long 
discussion took place, and ultimately the 
House divided ; when the numbers were— 
For the Resolution, 36—Against it 120.— 

Mr. Hume then proposed a Resclution, 
but it was ultimately withdrawn, and the 
House went into a Committee on the Esti- 
mates; in which Col. Davies moved a re- 
duction of 5000/, in the office of the Secre- 
tary of War. Upon this a discussion of 
some lengih arose, which was ultimately 
carried ; there being, on the division, for 
the motion106—Against it 67—Majority39. 

4pril 9. . A conversation took place 
upon a Petition presented by Mr. T. Wil- 
son, from certain woollen-manufacturers 
‘of London, praying a repeal of the Wool- 
tax. The Hon. Member argued strongly 
against the tax, as operating to drive the 
Foreign Wool and Woollen Trade from us 
to America; and Mr. Baring declared his 
opinion, that unless this tax was repealed, 
the Woollen Trade of this country must 
be ruined, 

Mr. Baring afierwards, on the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer moving the Order of 
the Day for the House going into a Com- 
mittee on the Bank Cash Payments Bill, 
renewed his proposition fur referring the 
whole subject of our Currency and Standard 
toa Committee. The motion was opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was followed, in the course of the debate, 
by Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Monck, Mr. Ricardo, 
and others ; and on a division it was lost 
by a great majority, the numbers being 
27 to 141, The Bill then went through a 
Committee without further discussion. 





House or Lorps, 4pril 11. 
Several petitions were presented by the 
Earl of Donoughmore against certain parts 
of the Roman Catholic Disability Removal 
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Bill which relate to the intercourse with 
the See of Rome. 

The Marquis of Lensdown presented 
the Report of the revived Committee on 
Foreign Trade. 

Some conversation took place on a mo- 
tion of Lord Carnarvon, that the Gram- 
pound Disfranchisement Bill should be 
read a second time, which ended in a deci- 
sion that Counsel on both sides should be 
heard at the Bar of the House. 

In the Commons the same day, Sir J. 
Mackintosh brought in three Bills, for al- 
tering the criminal laws relative to forgery, 
to robberies on canals and on navigable 
rivers, and to house-robbery. 

A motion was made by Alderman Wood 
for the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the management of Ilchester 
Gaol, and to report upon the same to the 
House. It was suggested by Mr. Dickin- 
son, that the object of the motion would be 
more effectually attained by a Commis- 
sion. After a good deal of conversation 
on the part of different Members, the 
amendment was carried. 

The House afterwards went into,a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and proceeded further 
wit’ the Army Estimates, A long discus- 
sion followed, and propositions were made 
for reducing the Grants for the Adjutaut 
General’s, Quarter Master General’s, and 
Judge Advocate’s Offices; but were all 
negatived, on divisions, by large majorities. 





House or Commons, April 12. 

Mr. Serj. Onslow obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal the present Usury Laws. 

Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to disqualify Civil Officers in the 
Ordnance from voting at the Election of 
Members of Parliament. The motion was 
opposed by Mr. R. Ward, in an able and 
argumentative speech, After a discussion 
of considerable length, the motion was ne- 
gatived on a division ; the numbers being 
—For the motion 60—Against it 118— 
Majority against the motion 58. 





April 13. On the third reading of the 
Bank Cash Payments Bill, Mr. Ellice sug- 
gested the expediency of introducing a 
Clause, rendering it imperative on the 
Bank to pay small notes or currency for 
their large notes, whenever tendered. 
After some discussion, the Clause was 
added to the Bill by way of rider, aud also 
a similar Clause to the Bank of Ireland 
Cash Payments Bill; after which both the 
Bills were read a third time and passed. 

The House then went into the Com- 
mittee of Supply upon the Army Esti- 
mates. On the first Resolution being put, 
for granting the sum of 14,474/. for the 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, an 
Amendment was moved by Mr. Hume, 
eutting 
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cutting off 2000/. from the sum proposed 
to be granted. After a good deal of dis- 
cussion on the part of different Members, 
the Amendment was vegatived, on a divi- 
sion, by a majority of 63. Several other 
amendments were proposed and negatived, 
and the Committee was ordered to sit 
again on Monday. 





House or Lorps, April 16. 

A debate took place on the Bill for the 
Relief of the Roman Catholics ; but it was 
adjourned, as it did not appear probable 
that it could be conveniently concluded in 
one sitting. Before the motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, two Petitions 
from his Majesty’s English Roman Catho- 
lic subjects were presented by Ear! Grey. 

In the Commons the same day, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Onslow brought in his Bill to repeal 
the present Usury Laws. Mr. Davenport, 
Sir R. Heron, and others, declared their 
determination to oppose the Bill in its pro- 

ess. 

The Timser Doties again became a 
subject of discussion. Mr. J. P. Grant 
proposed, that the subject should be re- 
considered in a Committee. This gave 
rise to a discussion of some length; in 
which Mr. Wallace, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Marryat, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Bennet, and 
other Members participated. The amend- 
ment of Mr. Grant was negatived. The 
Bill passed the Committee. 

The House afterwards proceeded to dis- 
cuss the items of the Army Estimates ; 
which led to some warm debating, and 
continued to a late hour, 





House or Lorps, April 17. 
CaTuotic Question. 

Several petitions having beeo presented 
for and against the Catholics’ Relief Bill, 
the debate on the motion for its second 
reading was resumed.—The Bishop of St. 
David's could not assent to any measure 
conceding political power to the Catholics. 
—The Duke of York was once compelled, 
from filial affection and duty, to oppose 
the Bill; but the more he considered this 
subject, the more was he convinced of the 
propriety of supporting that Established 
Church and Constitution which had placed 
his Majesty’s Family on the Throne of 
these Realms. He could assure them that 
he was no friend of intolerance ; he wished 
every one to enjoy the free exercise of his 
religion, as long as it was not dangerous 
to the State and Constitution. He should 
oppose the Bill.—Lord Darnley supported 
the measure. Some of the arguments 
which had been urged against it would 
have better suited the time of Titus Oates 
and Bedloe; when a Noble Lord in that 
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House said, he would not touch or come 
ocar a Popish man or woman; he would 
not have a Popish dog, bitch, or cat.—The 
Lord Chancellor, in opposing the Bill, im- 
pressed upon the House that, if it passed, 
the person holding the office which he 
now had the honour to fill, would be the 
only layman in the kingdom who must, of 
necessity, be a Protestant. He could not 
consent to so sweeping an alteration in 
the Constitution. ‘This Bill would neces- 
sarily carry in its train a repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and what se- 
curity would thea remain to the Church? 
Mr. Pitt had never been able to devise 
any securities satisfactory to himself; and 
those suggested by Lord Grenville had 
not proved satisfactory to the Catholies. 
He then analyzed the contents of the Bill, 
which he contended was a mpass of ano- 
malies and inc tencies.-Lord Gren- 
ville strongly contended for allowing a 
Bill, which bad received the deliberate 
sanction of the other House, and the ob- 
ject of which was to give full effect to the 
Union with Ireland, by admitting the 
great mass of its people within the pale 
of the Constitution, to pass on to that 
stage in which its details could undergo a 
full discussion.— Lord Live said, there 
were not three lines in the Bill to which he 
could agree. His opinion was, that the 
Parliament and the Privy Council should 
be kept where they were. It was a more 
manly ¢ourse in him to admit this at 
once, than to encourage hopes and expec- 
tations, which might never be realized. 
The rights to civil and religious liberty, of 
personal liberty and property, ought to be 
enjoyed by every man in the State. But 
he could not join that with political privi- 
leges and political power. - It was for the 
State to say who should be admitted to the 
enjoyment of those privileges and that 
power; it was for the State to judge what 
was best for its own security. He believed 
this measure, as it regarded the great 
mass of the population of Ireland, 
have no effect whatever. If any benefit 
could be conferred on the Irish Catholics, 
they owed it to them to bestow it on them, 
if it was not attended with danger to the 
State; but they also owed a duty to the 
Protestants of Ireland for their liberties, 
lives, and properties.—-The Marquis of 
Lansdown contended that the Bill tended 
not to weaken but to strengthen and se- 
cure the basis of the Constitution in 
Church and State.—In the sequel of the 
debate, the motion for the second reading 
was supported by Lords Melville, Ashbur- 
ton, and Somers, and opposed by Lord 
Sidmouth. 

On a division, the motion was nega- 
tived by 159 to 120, proxies included, 
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Tn the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Lambton brought forward his 
motion for Parliamentary Reform. The 
leading features of his plau were, to ex- 
tend the Elective Franchise in cities and 
towns to Householders, in counties to 
Copyholders and certain descriptions of 
Leaseholders, He also proposed to dis- 
franchise the rotten boroughs, and to re- 
vive triennial Parliaments.—The motion 
was seconded in a short speech by Mr. 
S. Whitbread, and opposed by Mr. Wilmot 
and others. After a discussion of some 
length, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the debate was adjourned. 

House or Commons, April 18. 

The House resumed the adjourned de- 
bate on Mr. Lambton’s motion for Par- 
liamentary Reform. After a few short 
speeches from some Members, and a con- 
cluding one from the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, the House unexpectedly came 
to a division, at an early hour; when the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 
55 to 43. The division was so unexpected, 
that Mr. Lambton himself, and several 
other Members, were excluded. 





[ April, 





April 19. Both Houses of Parliament 
adjourned this night over the Easter Va- 
cation. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Hobhouse presented a petition from some 
inhabitants of London and Westminster, 
complaining of the rejection of the Peti- 
tion of one Davidson, who was fined for 
using language offensive to one of the 
highest Courts in the kingdom, and in the 
opinion of that Court, insulting to the Re- 
ligion and Laws of the Realm. 

The Bill for altering the Duties on Fo- 
reign and Colonial Timber, was read a 
third time, and passed. 


a 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


NAPLES, PIEDMONT, &c. 


-The Neapolitan warfare is unexpect- 
edly terminated, without the effusion of 
much blood ; and the natives have dis- 
played the same cowardice and mbeci- 
lity for which they have ever been noto- 
rious since the decline and fall of their 
“Eternal City.” On the 20th ult. a 
Convention was concluded at Capua (20 
miles from the metropolis) between the 
Count de Frequelmonte, on the part of 
the Emperor of Austria, and Baron Am- 
brosio, as the representative of Naples. 
Every thing was conceded but the actual 
occupation of the city; but, previous to 
stating the final results, it may be gra- 
tifying to the future historian to present 
a short description of the seat of hostili- 
ties, and the positions of the contending 
armies, 

The Abruzzan territories, in which 
military operations were carried on, 
form the Northern frontier of the King- 
dom of Naples, and consist of two dis- 
tricts, called, with reference to their re- 
spective distance from the metropolis, 
Abruzzo Ultra and Abruzzo Citra. They 
are. both extremely mountainous, divid- 
ing the streams which flow into the Adri- 
atic from those which seek the Mediter- 
ranean. Rieti, a town immediately with- 
in the Roman limits, and about 40 miles 
North of Rome, is situated on the River 
Velino, which, joining the Tiber, takes 
the latter course. Aquila, which stands 


30 miles within the Neapolitan territory, 
and is the capital of Abruzzo Ultra, is 
washed by the Aterno, which falls into 
the Pescara, and so reaches the Adriatic. 





Between Terni and Rieti are some posi- 
tions extremely strong by nature: these 
the Neapolitans did not attempt to main- 
tain, but fell back to Civita Ducale, six 
miles on the Abruzzan side of Rieti; to 
which last-mentioned place part of Wal- 
moden’s corps, under General Geppert, 
had advanced ; whileanother part of this 
corps, under Colonel Schneider, was sta- 
tioned at Pié di Lugo, ten miles North 
of Rieti, on the Spoleto Road, At the 
same time, the division of Stutterheim 
was posted at Tivoli, 32 miles South of 
Rieti. Thus were the positions on the 
7th, when General Pepe resolved on at- 
tacking the Austrians. 

Pepe had advanced his centre column 
on the valley road toward Rieti, while 
his two wings manceuvred on the moun- 
tains. It was only the centre that be- 
haved well: the columns in the moun- 
tains were soon dispersed, notwithstand- 
ing all the advantage of the ground be- 
ing in their favour. The centre retired 
upon Civita Ducale, which they first 
pillaged, and then abandoned to the 
Austrians, who entered it the same night, 
and occupied it the day following. 

On the 9th, Walmoden’s corps ad- 
vanced on the road toward Aquila, and 
made themselves masters of the strong 
passes of Borghetta and Antrodocco at 
the bead of the river Velino. The Nea- 
politans abandoned point after point 
with scarcely a show of resistance; and 
this in a country excessively strong by 
nature, and which they had actually 
been employed in rendering still stronger 
by art. 

On 
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On the 10th, General. Walmoden 
crossed the mountains at the Pass di 
Corno, beyond which the waters flow to- 
ward the Adriatic. Here too the Nea- 
politans successively abandoned the 
posts of Madonna di Grotto and San To- 
masv, leaving at the latter two field- 
pieces, At seven in the evening, the 
Austrians appeared before Ayuila. Here 
they naturally expected to encounter a 
formidable resistance. The town is 
strong, fortified, and situated on a hill : 
it had for several weeks been General 
Pepe’s head-quarters; and it was the 
point where bis scattered forces had been 
directed to re-assemble. To their great 
surprise, a deputation came out to tell 
them that the town was evacuated ! 

A part of the Austrian troops entered 
Naples on the 23d ult. and a new provi- 
sional Ministry, appointed by the King, 
assumed the functions of Government. 

On the same day the Prince published, 
in the form of a proclamation, a Letter 
from the King, dated at Florence on the 
19th. From the terms of the letter, it 
would seem that the Prince had sin- 
cerely approved of the late revolution, 
and that he had seriously remonstrated 
with his royal Father upon the steps he 
had taken in concurrence with the Holy 

Alliance. 

It is said that, in the evening of the 
24th, the Lazaroni assembled tumultu- 
ously, and would bave murdered all the 
Members of the sect of Carbonari that 
could be found, but for the intervention 
of the Austrians. 

The Paris Papers communicate the 
important intelligence, that the Austrian 
army entered Piedmont on the 8th inst. 
and that the Piedmontese troops, who 
were stationed near Alexandria to op- 
pose the march of the Austrians, fled at 
their approach without making any re- 
sistance, and afterwards dispersed. The 
King had left Nice, where he took up his 
abode during the late troubles, to return 
to his capital. It appears, indeed, that 
the gallant and patriotic Piedmontese— 
the flower of Hesperian chivairy, the 
bravest of the brave in the Italian pha- 
lanxes of the Corsican Hero—have turned 
as pale, and scampered as nimbly away, 
at the very glare of the Austrian bayo- 
nets, as the poor Neapolitans themselves. 


FRANCE. 


On the 20th Mar. a serious effort to ex- 
cite disorder was made at Grenoble. The 
agitators spread a report that a courier 
had arrived with the news of the King’s 
abdication ; that the tri-coloured cock- 
ade had been hoisted, and the constitu- 
tion of 1791 proclaimed. The guilty 
authors of the reports, and their accom- 
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plices, thought the moment favourable 
to their des\zns, and that a artial re- 
bellion might be excited. A tri-coloured 
standard was hoisted; some young peo- 
ple, and the most daring of the agitators, 
had the audacity to utter cries of revolt. 
General Pamphile Lacroix put the garri- 
son under arms. On the approach of 
the troops the seditious dispersed. Se- 
veral were arrested. One of the most 
refractory, and who wore a tri-coloured 
cockade in his hat, was wounded by a 
sabre. On the evening of the 20th 
tranquillity was entirely restored. 

M. Cuvier, the naturalist, has pro- 
nounced before the French Academy 
glowing panegyricks on the memories of 
Sir Joseph Banks and George III.; the 
former for his exertions in, and the lat- 
ter for his patronage of, science and the 
arts. 

The Duke de Cazes is so out of favour 
in France, that he has been forbidden to 
appear at Court; and, on presenting 
himself for admission, the sentinel af- 
fected not to know him ! — The fall of 
M. de Cazes is not, it is said, from the 
royal favour alone! he has also lost the 
support and sympathy of the liberal 
party, who charge him with having be- 
trayed them. As for the Ultras, they 
are extravagant in their expressions of 
joy. The Duchess, though a little bet- 
ter, is thought to be past all hopes of 
recovery. 





SPAIN. 

The yearly contribution of the faithfal 
in Spain to the Holy See, used .to_ be 
thirty millions of reals! The Cortes 
have reduced it to 200,000 reals. 

Private letters from Barcelona, of the 
4th instant, state, that on the preceding 
day the Neapolitan General Pepe, with 
some of the members of the late Revolu- 
tionary Government, bad arrived there 
in a small vessel from Naples. 


PORTUGAL. 


A new volcano has burst out in the 
highest summit of a ridge of mountains 
near Leiria. This extraordinary pheno- 
menon occurred at the period of the 
high rise ofthe Douro, mentioned in 
most of the Journals, The volcano was 
in full action when the latest accounts 
came away, but had happily taken a di- 
rection which threatened to do little da- 
mage. ‘The country is sterile, and it 
may be recollected as that through whieh 
Wellington passed in pursuit of Mas- 


sepa. 
GERMANY. 

The following appeared a short time 
back in the Correspondent de Hambourg. 
“A Judge of tbe name of Heltzmanotz, 
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in the department of Zipa, sent a young 
female peasant with a sum of money to 
Goelnitz, a small town situated among 
the mountains; not far from the village 
a countryman joined her and demanded 
where she was going; the girl replied 
that she was journeying with a sum of 
200 florins to Goelnitz, The country- 
man told her that he was going there 
also, and proposed to travel together. 
The young girl expressed much satisfac- 
tion at this arrangement, because she 
was not very well acquainted with the 
road through a wood which she was to 
pass on her journey.—At the wood the 
countryman pursued a path which he 
told the girl would shorten their journey 
at least two leagues. At length they 
arrived at the mouth of an excavation 
which had once been worked as a mine; 
the countryman stopped short, and in a 
loud voice said to the girl, ‘ Behold your 
grave ; deliver me the money instantly.’ 
The girl trembling with fear, complied 
with his demand, and then entreated 
him to spare her life: the villain was in- 
flexible; he commanded his victim to 
undress herself; the unfortunate girl 
was svon stript to her chemise ; the mon- 
ster commanded her to deliver to him 
even this last article of ber dress. The 
poor girl fel) on her knees and suppli- 
cated, with uplifted hands, to have her 
chemise returned to preserve her mo- 
desty; the villain then turning round, 
the girl sprung upon him, precipated 
him into the cavity, then ran and an- 
nounced to the village what had hap- 
pened to her. Several of the inhabit- 
ants, provided with ladders, returned 
with her to the spot. They descended 
into the hole, and found the countryman 
dead, with the clothes and money which 
he had taken from the girl in his pos- 
session. Near him lay three dead fe- 
male bodies in a state of putrefaction. 
It is probable that these were victims to 
the rapacity of the same villain, In a 
girdle which he had round bis body was 
discovered a sum of 600 florins in gold.” 


TURKEY. 


The German Papers contain important 
intelligence relative to some commotions 
in Moldavia and Wallachia. It appears 
that on the 6th ult. Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti (son of the former Hospodar of 
Moldavia, Major General in the Russian 
Army, but who for the last year has been 
out of actual service) proceeded with a 
numerous retinue of Arnauts from Bes- 
sarabia to Jassy, and announced himself 
as the deliverer of the Greeks from the 
Turkish Government. The Turks at 


Jassy, about thirty in number, were dis- 
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before the arrival of the Prince, an in- 
surrection, attended with bloodshed, had 
taken place at Galaez, in which all the 
Turks in that city, who could not save 
themselves by flight, were massacred, 
and the city itself almost wholly laid in 
ashes. On the 7th, Prince Ypsilanti is- 
sued numerous proclamations, both to 
the inhabitants of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and to the Greek nation in the 
otber provinces of the Turkish empire. 
In these proclamations, he declares him- 
self to have been called upon by many 
thousands of his countrymen to under- 
take their deliverance, describes the in- 
surrection of all the Greek tribes as a 
revolution which has long been resolved 
upon, which has been preparing for 
many years by secret patriotic societies, 
and is now every where matured for exe- 
cution; aad asserts, that the enterprise 
has to expect the powerful support of a 
great neighbouring power. Prince Ypsi- 
lanti also addressed a petition, drawn up 
in the same style, to the Emperor of 
Russia, calling on that august Sovereign 
not to refuse his powerful support to the 
Greek nation, and particularly to the 
two principalities, which were exposed 
to great danger. As soon as the preced- 
ing intelligence was received at Laybach, 
the Emperor Alexander declared that he 
could consider the undertaking of Prince 
Ypsilanti only as an effect of the unquiet 
spirit which characterises the present 
times, as well as the inexperience and 
levity of that young man: his Imperial 
Majesty condemned, in the most explicit 
terms, the insurrections ; dismissed 
Prince Ypsilanti from the Russian ser- 
vice; ordered his General, whp com- 
manded a body of troops in that neigh- 
bourhood, to maintain the most rigid 
neutrality ; and his Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople to communicate these mea- 
sures to the Porte, and that it was his 
determination to preserve the relations 
of amity and peace in the most unquali- 
fied manner. Similar assurances, it is 
said, have been given to the Porte by 
the Austrian Government, 

The earthquake which lately made 
such dreadful ravages in the Island of 
Zante, was also felt in the peninsula of 
the Morea. The town of Lala, it is said, 
has been completely destroyed, and more 
than 500 persons have perished in the 
ruins. Several other towns and villages 
have been ravaged, and a great number 
of lives bas been lost. In the town of 
Pyrga, 300 houses were thrown down. 
The earthquake lasted several days, and 
every day violent shocks succeeded each 
other after intervals o° a few hours. 
ASIA, 
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ASIA. 

MASSACRE AT MANiLLA.—Extract of 
a Letter, dated in the Convent of Augus- 
tin, Manilla, Oct. 18, 1820. “1 address 
you from this Convent in the deepest 
state of affliction and distress. The hor- 
rible and afflicting events which have 
passed in Manilla since the 9th of the 
current month have thrown me into a 
state of delirium and stupor, which al- 
most deprives me of the faculty of com- 
municating what I would wish to relate. 
The native population, either from blind 
ignorance, or influenced in their opi- 
nions by those who do not wish the fo- 
reigners well (for reasons which I will 
explain in a narrative | am preparing of 
the facts), imagined that the French re- 
sidents had poisoned the lake and river 
which runs from it towards Manilla, 
making this a pretence to assassinate 
and plunder not only the French, but 
all strangers without discrimination. 
The horrible design was carried into ef- 
fect on the 9th of the current month in 
Binondo, the suburbs of Manilla, com- 
mencing first with the French, and ulti- 
mately with all strangers, without dis- 
tinction of nation. Twenty-five gentle- 
men, Captains and Supercargoes of the 
foreign ships now in Cavita, including, 
I deeply regret to say, my partners, 
Messrs. Shaffalitzsky and Duntzfelt, fell 
a sacrifice to the cruel knife of these 
barbarians; and on the following day 
sixteen Chinese, who, as they suppose, 
were concerned in the poison plot. 
Every thing which they could find in 
the houses of the unfortunate people 
who had fallen victims to the fury of 
these barbarous wretches, was either 
burnt or carried off.” 

A Proclamation by the political Chief 
of the Philippine Islands, published in a 
Bourdeaux Journal, states, as the cause 
of this tragical eveut, that the supersti- 
tious Indians, who inhabit the district 
of Tondo, and the town of Birondo, hav- 
ing seen a collection of insects, serpents 
and other animals, dried and preserved by 
the French Naturalists, conceived that 
it was the process by which poison was 
made for the wells and river, and the 
origin of the cholera morbus; some mis- 
creants, profiting of the ignorance of 
these Indians, instigated them to com- 
mit the murders and plunder which took 
ong on the 9th and 10th of October. 

he political Chief requires the natives 
to denounce to justice the guilty pro- 
moters of the diabolical plan, as the only 
medium through which they can have 
any claim upon the clemency of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty, and thus to redeem the 
stain which has been thrown upon the 
Philippine Isles and their inhabitants. 
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AFRICA. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TUNISIAN FLEET. 

The following particulars appear in a 
Letter dated Tunis, Feb. 24. It had 
been long since resolved in the Council 
of the Bey, that a strong squadron should 
be ready at the beginning of the spring 
to sail from the port of the Goletta, to 
eruize in the Mediterranean, and to 
plunder the Christian vessels which 
might fall in its way. Nothing had been 
neglected that could ensure the success 
of this formidable enterprize. The squa- 
dron consisted of nine vessels, well equip- 
ped, and provided with every necessary, 
and with numerous well - disciplined 
crews, The brass cannon (not to men- 
tion those of~iron) amounted to 300. 
The 5th of this month all the vessels 
were assembled in the harbour of the 
Goletta: the 6th was fixed for putting 
to sea, The Bey, already devouring in 
imagination the riches of Christendom, 
set out from the Bardo (the name of the 
Bey’s palace), and beheld with barbarous 
pleasure the various manceuvres which 
the squadron performed in his presence. 
This review being ended, the vessels re- 
ceived orders to sail the following day. 
But in the night, between the 5th and 
6th, a violent tramontane wird sud- 
denly closed the mouth of the harbour, 
and, increasing in violence and fury 
during the 6th, 7th, and 8th, raised the 
waves of the sea, and sunk and totally 
destroyed that formidable flotilla. The 
tremendous tempest did not leave any 
time to guard against it: all the mari- 
ners, crews, and soliiers, perished ; and 
on the 9th the sea, still agitated, showed 
to the astonished spectators the broken 
masts and sails, and the floating corpses, 
as monuments of its fury. The Bey saw 
the flower of his navy and his army 
vanish before his eyes. Three thousand 
men were submerged in this dreadful 
hurricane. It seems that the storm dis- 
charged its greatest rage on the ships of 
the barbarians ; but the European ves- 
sels, however, suffered from it. Fortu- 
nately, all the crews and passengers of 
the latter are saved, except four persons, 
whose fate is not yet ascertained. 


AMERICA. 

New York Papers to the 10th March 
contain the Treaty by which Spain cedes 
the Floridas to the United States, which 
was formally ratified by the President on 
the 22d of February, and thus this long- 
disputed question is at last settled. By 
the act of ratification on the part of 
Spain, the grants of lands to the Duke 
of Allagon, and others, about which so 
much difficulty occurred when the first 
attempt at ratification was made, are 

declared 
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declared to be annulled. The Spanish 
troops, &c, are to be withdrawn from the 
provinces within six months after the 
exchange of ratifications, or sooner, if 
practicable. Particular provision is made 
for the authentication of the claims of 
American citizens for Spanish depreda- 
tions; for which, when ascertained and 
allowed, compensation to the amount of 
five millions of dollars is to be paid. 
These papers also contain the inaugu- 
ral speech of Mr. Munroe, upon his re- 
election to the office of President, which 
took place, it appears, on the 5th March. 
In this document, the President enters 
into a somewhat elaborate review of the 
political transactions that had occurred 
during the term of his expired trust. 
These papers mention the deplorable 
condition of St. Domingo; in which 
fierce and sanguinary factions are con- 
tending with each other. General Ri- 
chard, Governor of the Cape, who was 
so active in destroying Christophe’s go- 
vernment, has been detected in a conspi- 
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racy against the present government, 
and has been sent, with several others, 
prisoner to Port-au-Prince. There have 
been similar conspiracies at Gonaives 
and St. Mark’s. 

A person in the neighbourhood . of 
Crooswicks, Burlington County, having 
set a gill-net for fish in Crooswick’s 
Creek, on going to examine it, found a 
large hawk seated on the water over the 
net. Coming near the place, he also 
found a pike caught in the net, which 
had seized one foot of the hawk with 
his mouth, holding him to the spot. 
Thus secured, both hawk and pike were 
taken by the fisherman. On examining 
the pike, which was entangled near the 
cork line, it was perceived that the hawk 
had struck it with one of his talons on 
the back, upon which it appeared that 
the pike had seized him by the other, 
and held him fast. The pike was of a 
small size, the hawk quite large, mea- 
suring three feet nine inches from tip to 
tip of each wing. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 

March 20. Miss Fell, a beautiful young 
lady, while walking on the shore, lately, 
near Doug/las, Isle of Man, fell, or slipped 
down a shelving rock, from which she 
could be neither seen nor heard; and 
from which there was no escape by the 
Jand, the little sock being nearly sur- 
rounded by the sea. She contrived to 
procure a small quantity of water that 
oozed from tbe rock; with this she sus- 
tained herself during three days and three 
nights, and frequently saw boats passing 
in the distance, but could not make herself 
heard. A boat at length passed near 
enough to observe her signal with a hand- 
kerchief. During this time she had been 
sought by some hundreds of people, in 
unremitting anxiety. She was at length 
rescued in time to save her life; and a 
deep sleep almost immediately overcame 
her in the boat into which she was taken, 
the sailors covering her with their clothes, 
She was conveyed privately home in a 
chaise, by her father, to a doting mother. 
Her brother was ill at the same time in 
the house with a brain fever, with little 
hopes of recovery. The joy of her mo- 
ther was excessive at the recovery of her 
daughter; but her mind, being previ- 
ously weakened by conflicting anxieties, it 
produced insanity! and she committed 
suicide in a fit of uncontroulable agitation. 

March 28. George England, a seaman 
belonging to his Majesty’s ship Severn, 
employed ou the snuggling preventive 


- 

service, was indicted for the marder of 
Joseph Swain, at Hastings, on the 13th of 
March, by shooting him through the body 
with a pistol. The interest which this case 
excited on the coast is scarcely credible. 
Nine witnesses, almost all of them labour- 
ers, fishermen, or mariners, swore that after 
Swain had ceased to make resistance to 
the preventive service men; the prisoner 
went round two or three persons who in- 
closed the deceased, took deliberate aim, 
and shot him through the body. The pri- 
soner laboured under great anxiety during 
his trial,.and pat in a written defence, in 
which he besought the Jury to bring their 
minds to an impartial consideration of bis 
case, and expressed unfeigned sorrow for 
the melancholy catastrophe. He. ear- 
nestly declared the pistol went off in the 
suddenness of his separation from the de- 
ceased when released from his hold, and 
not from any design.— Five of the Severn’s 
crew deposed to the same effect, expressly 
declaring that the prisoner did not take 
aim. There were several contradictions 
in the statements of the witnesses. The 
Jury retired for about half av hour, and 
returned a verdict of “ Guilty of Wilful 
Murder.””—The prisoner was greatly agi- 
tated on hearing the verdict, and burst 
into violent grief.—The Lord Chief Baron 
addressed him—*“ George England, a ver- 
dict of guilty has been passed against you, 
and it is my duty to pronounce the sen- 
tence of the law, which 1 cannot avoid. 
But I have no difficulty, in the face of the 
country, iu saying, that I should have 

been 
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been glad if the verdict had been the other 
way. At present, however, I must pass 
the sentence of the law, (Prisoner—‘ My 
Lord, have mercy upon me !’) which is, 
That you be taken from hence—(Pri- 
soner-——‘ Consider, I was in the execution 
of my duty’) to the place whence you 
came — (Prisoner —‘ Gentlemen of the 
Jury, pray consider your verdict again’) 
and from thence to the place of execution, 
on Friday next, where you are to be 
hanged by the neck until you are dead ; 
and may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul.” — Prisoner— “O! Gentlemen of 
the Jury, pray consider your verdict 
again.” The Lord Chief Baron—* Pri- 
soner, I'll do all in my power to save your 
life.” Prisoner—* Do, if you please my 
Lord.” The prisoner was then taken 
from the bar. Several spectators in the 
crowd muttered—*‘* What! is he not to 
be hanged then >” 

The Royal mercy has been graciously 
extended to the above prisoner. 





The Dorchester Journal says—‘‘ The 
followers of Johanna Southcote are still 
very numerous; and we are assured, by 
a correspondent, that ‘in the neighbour- 
hood of Totnes, Devon, there are some 
handreds of silly people who believe that 
Johanna and her Son are making the tour 
of Egypt. They have separated from 
other religious communities. A poor wo- 
man was wearly strangled a few weeks ago, 
bya self-elected Prophetess of this sect, who 
pretended that she had, on the same 
morning, been moved by the spirit to kill 
the woman, because the latter had no 
faith io her inspiration. This Prophetess 
has written to six Clergymen, calling upon 
them to embrace the new light ; and in her 
letter she gives them the appellation of 
sleepy dogs.’” : 

A party of religious fanatics assembled, 
a few Sundays since, at Barningham, co. 
York, for the express purpose of dislodg- 
ing the devil, which one of their renegado 
brethren had declared had possessed him, 
or be should not have left their society. 
The elders of this society compelled their 
victim to kneel upon the floor, while the 
chief priest struck him on the head with 
his clenched fist, exclaimiag, “ This is 
God’s hammer !—Devil, come out!” This 
he repeated three times ; the rest then as- 
sailed him on all sides, with horrid yells 
and frightful gestures, kicking and cuffing 
him, but the Devil would not move, for 
the repentant said he still felt him tugging 
at his right side. On this the sharp elbow 
of a female made a dreadful plunge at his 
small ribs, and another general attack 
ensued. Being, at length, tired of this 
discipline, he declared the Devil had left 
h A fanatic was then appointed to 
watch him for three days and nights, that 
his Satanic worship might not enter again. 


Intelligence from varwus Parts of the Country. 


After some debate, it was agreed that the 
Devil should be buried in a stone quarry ; 
a woman gravely declared that she had 
him by the tail as they were going to the 
funeral, but be slipped from her grasp. 
The pier of St. Michael’s Mount, Corn- 
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wall, is to be immediately extended. The 
depth of water by this alteration will be 
increased to 15 feet at neap tides, and to 
21 feet, at spring tides ; the pier will then 
be capable of affording shelter to nearly 
200 sail of vessels. 

Dr. Collingwood, jan. of Sunderland, has 
communicated to the Antiquarian Society 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an account of 
his having found some Roman coins in 
that neighbourhood. What-renders these 
coins particularly interesting is, that (so 
far as we know) there is no record of any 
thing similar having ever been found in 
thattown; they are of the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, and consequently about 
fifteen hundred years old. . 

A fine relique of antiquity was lately 
dug up in Colchester, in the garden ground 
of Essex Hospital. It is an ancient figure 
of the Theban sphyx, admirably executed. 

April 2. About twelve o’clock, a tre- 
mendous thunder storm passed over Brisiol 
and its neighbourhood, accompanied with 
rain, hail, and a violeut gale of wind. The 
electric fluid struck the north-east of that 
venerable and majestic pile of building, 
Redcliff Tower, and entered the upper 
bell-loft window, the stones of which were 
forced out and thrown in different direc- 
tions, and a large aperture made; the 
beam which supported ove of the bells 
was shattered in several places, iu such a 
manner as to render it useless, then 
passed down the bell-wire, and went out at 
the south side, rolling up the lead from 
the roof, and dislodging nearly 3 cwt. of 
stone, &c. The pieces of wire that were 
found had all the appearance of having 
been in an intense fire, The low lands 
adjacent to this city were for the time in- 
dated, Several vessels in the Channel 
were driven ashore, but we have not heard 
of their having received any material da- 
mage. At Stanton Drew thirteen sheep 
were found dead on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, killed by the lightning; the wool 
upon the whole of them appeared singed 
in one direction, 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

The net produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britain for the year ending the 5th 
of April 1821, amounts to 50,099,450/. 
while that for the year ending 5th of April 
1820, was only 48,216,863/. presenting an 
increase in the year just terminated of 
1,882,567/, The first Quarter of 1820 was, 
in every respect, aremarkably favourable 


one: 
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one :.and in addition to all other advan- 
tages, it embraced the payments of the 
Mait Duty, charged upon stock in hand in 
July 1819, but.not paid into the Exche- 
quer until the beginning of 1820, and 
then amounting to 214,250/, The present 
Quarter’s Produce for Great Britain is 
10,468,196/., while that of 1820, includ- 
ing the above mentioned sum of 214,230/. 
was oaly 10,703,247/. so that the apparent 
deficiency is 235,051. and the real defi- 
ciency not more than 20,821/. 

Tus New Crown.—This splendid attri- 
bute of royalty, which has just been com- 
pleted by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
was on Tuesday deposited in the Jewel- 
house, Tower. It is much larger, loftier, 
and more magnificent, that the former 
Crown ; more appropriate to the dignity 
of the British Empire, and the splendid 
taste of the Sovereign. Ocr readers will 
not be displeased with a short description: 
—The new Crown is about fifteen inches 
in elevation ; the arches, instead of sink- 
ing in their centre, are raised almost to a 
puint, being th Ives b d and 
edged with brilliants,. and supporting an 
orb of brilliants also more than six inches 
in circumference. This is. surmounted 
with a Maltese diamond cross of exquisite 
workmanship, on whose top and sides are 
suspended three remarkably large pearls. 
In the froat of the Crown is an unique 
sapphire of the purest and deepest azure, 
two inches long and an inch broad. At 
the. back is the ancient ruby, which 
was worn by Edward the Black Prince 
and our Fifth Harry, in the. victories of 
Poictiers and Agincourt. The sapphire 
and ruby are each inserted in a Maltese 
cross of brilliants, while the other parts of 
the Crown are occupied with diamond 
flowers. The rim is encircled with dia- 
monds, sapphires, emeralds, and rubies, 
of very considerable magnitude ; and the 
whole is surrounded, immediately above 
the ermine, with Jarge pearls, The seve- 
ral other articles of the King’s regalia, and 
of the splendid Coronation service, are 
also placed in the Jewel-house. These 
have been all restored to their ancient 
splendour, preparatory to the Coronation. 

Sir Wiliam Congreve has invented a 
new Bank note paper and stamp, to pre- 
vent forgery of country notes. The pa- 
per, which is called triple paper, is co- 
loured throughout in the interior, but not 
on the. surface, which forms a brilliant 
and indelible water-mark. Every note of 
the triple paper is dipped three times, and 
couched éwice, as it is technically termed, 
instead of only one dipping aud one 
couching, as in the ordinary paper. The 
price is one fourth more than common 





paper. 

The Judges of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court are proceeding on a plan which is 
likely to check the unprincipled career of 
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persons who obtain credit, and defraud 
tradesmen, without possessing any rationel 
means of paying what theyowe. Where- 
ever it has been proved that falsehood has 
been practised, or that distress has come 
On except by unavoidable circumstances, 
the Court bas condemned the petitioners 
for relief to continued imprisonment for a 
term adequate to the deception they have 
practised. 


True bills have been found by the 
Grand Jury of the Middlesex Sessions, 
against Robert Wardell the younger, edi- 
tor of the Statesman newspaper, on two 
indictments ; John Thelwall, editor of the 
Champion ; Patrick Kelleher, editor of the 
Real John Bull ; and Thomas Dolby. The 
London Grand Jury have also returned 
true bills against Mary Aon Carlile and 
J. L. Turner, all for the publication of 
seditious libels. 

A lady, apparently labouring under 
considerable fatigue, lately called ata cot- 
tage in the neighbourhood of Turnham 
Green, and applied for refreshment, for 
which she tendered a Bank note. The 
inhabitant, a female, left the house for the 
purpose of procuring change, aod on her 
return, with great surprise, found the 
stranger gone. On hearing, as she be- 
lieved, the cry of her infant, she hastened 
to its cradle, but to ber utter dismay, dis- 
covered her own child had been taken 
away, and another of a tawny colour, 
placed in its stead. Cash to the amount 
of 100/. was fastened to its breast. It is 
said, the poor woman, influenced by the 
pecuniary gift, has become reconciled to 
the event, and treats the child with mater- 
nal fondness. 


Miss Radford, the young lady who ac- 
cidentally received a pistol ball in the eye, 
as mentioned in page 272, is expected to 
recover; the eye, behind which the ball 
lodges, is entirely lost. The ball. can 
never be extracted. 


_ A man, dressed as a sailor, lately went 
into the shop of Mr. Till, of Great Russell- 
street, Covent-garden, dealer in gold and 
silver, and produced two gold Chinese pa- 
godas, a coin current in China, and worth 
about nive shillings each, which he offered 
for sale to Mr. Till; who, having proved 
that they were gold, agreed to purchase 
them, and named the price he would give 
for them, which the man agreed to, and then 
produced forty-eight others, which, in co- 
lour, size, and stamp, were exactly similar 
to the two he had at first given to Mr. T. 
Mr. Till, under the supposition that they 
were genuine, agreed to purchase them at 
the same price as the other two, but un- 
fortunately omitted to try whether they 
were gold. The man was paid the money, 
and immediately left the shop, and it was 
soon after discovered that forty-eight of* 
them were copper, gilt over. 


Tuesday, 
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Tuesday, il 3. 

The sugar-houses - ll Burnell 
and Grice, me ere in Chorch- 
street, Mile-end, adjoining Messrs. Han- 
bury’s brewery, were destroyed by fire 
thie evening. The loss is estimated at 


? 

Monday, April 9. 

This morning, Master Henry Joshua 
Rowley, aged 16 years, (the nephew of 
Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart.) who 
Was pursuing his studies at Westminster 
School, not attending school, was sent for. 
On the arrival of the messenger at his 
lodgings, the boarding-house of Mrs. Fox, 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster, he locked his 
study-door, opened the window, three sto- 
ries from the ground, aad threw himself 
headlong into the area. His skull was 
cut open, and one of his thighs broken. 
We lament to add, that the unfortunate 
youth expired at two o’clock next morn- 
ing. He was attended by Mr. Astley 
Cooper and other medical gentlemen ; but 
all human skill proved unavailing. An 
Inquest was on Tuesday held on the body; 
but nothing eame out in evidence to ac- 
count for the melancholy transaction. Dr. 
Goodenough stated, that the deceased had 
conducted himself uniformly well, was of 
remarkably sound and acute intellect, 
cheerful in manners, bad no task punish- 
ment, or reason to apprehend punish- 
ment, Sending for the boys under the 
circumstances of absence similar to those 
of the deceased was a constant practice. 
The following verdict was recorded—“ The 
deceased’s death was occasioned by the 
injuries he received in a fall from a win- 
dow; but bow that fall was occasioned 
there was no evidence before the Jurors.” 

Wednesday, April 11. 

A most ludicrous scene took place yes- 
terday morning at Bow-street. The Office 
and the streets were crowded by hundreds 
of persons anxious to witness the novel 
spectacle. It appears that the inhabitants 
of St. Martin’s-fane have lately been 
much annoyed by an unlicensed Ball- 
room in that street, which the proprietors 
have kept open for some time by eyading 
the Statute, viz. not taking money for ad- 
mission. The parishioners, whoge rest 
was disturbed by the carriages driving to 
and from this house, adopted a plan, un- 
der the direction of the Magistrates, to 
stop the nuisance. On Monday cards 
were issued by the proprietors to the 
public, of which the following is a copy :— 
*« Invitation to the New Museodeum Con- 
cert and Assémbly Rooms, 70, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane.” Persons were sent in, who, 


though not desired to pay for admission, 

had an excessive sum demanded for sup- 

per, and it was clear that they used that co- 

lovrable plan of obtaining money, in lieu 
Gant. Maa. April, 1821. 
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of demanding it at the door, A warrant 
was therefore issued, and upwards of 
seventy persons, of both sexes, in their 
ball-room dresses, were ap ,» and 
conveyed to St. Martin’s watch-house. 
Upon the officers informing the company 
of the nature of their visit, the musicians 
changed their notes, and the dancers be- 
came all at once fixed like statues. This 
morning they were brought, in all their 
JSinery, in twelve coaches, from the watch- 
house to the public-office, and were exa- 
mined by the sitting Magistrate, G. R. 
Minshull, Esq. Amongst the group were 
found persons of rank and fashion, and 
also of the most humble who. had 
hired their clothes for the night's diver- 
sion. There were two Officers in the 
Guards, several gentlemen of the law, 
ladies of virtue, and ladies of no virtue at 
all. Before the arrival of the Magistrate 
they had taken up their temporary abode 
at a tavern in Bow.street, and as they 
walked to the office, they did not at all 
relish the sarcastic jokes of the crowd, 
The prisoners were examined in groups of 
seven or eight at a time, and many of 
them declined giving their names ; they 
were evidently persons of respectability. 
On the éxamination of several of the ma- 
sicians, the names of the proprietors of 
the rooms were disclosed ; théy wert the 
proprietors of the late Waterloo Rooms, 
and it is the determination of the parish 
officers to indict them. Some of the 
females’ dresses appeared by day-light to 
have lost their lustre, and their faces re- 
quired the aid of the toilet. Strange to 
say, there were some decent married wo. 
men amongst them, who were not a little 
ashamed of the exposure, The Ma- 
gistrates ordered the whole to enter into 
their own sureties to appear at the Ses- 
sions, and discharged them. The consta- 
bles who apprehended the parties said that 
two persons kept the door of the house, 
who pretended to be constables! 

April 13, The Grand Jury having 
found a true bill for murder against 
Messrs. Christie, Trail, and Patmore, the 
principal and seconds in the late unfortu- 
nate duel, in which Mr. Scott fell, at 
Chalk farm, Mr. Christie and Mr. Trail 
took their trial, atthe Old Bailey, on the 
charge of murder. Mr. Patmore, Mr. 
Scott’s second, did pot surrender, Mr. 
Christie and Mr. Trail were dressed in 
deep mourning. The ution was in- 
stituted by the relatives of the deceased. 
There was vo material variation in the 
evidence from that given before the Coro- 
ner’s Jury. The prisoners said nothing in 
defence, but calied a number of geutle- 
men to testify to their character.—Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot summed up the evi- 
dence with much feeling, and stated to the 

Jury 
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Jury the law of the case; conclading 
with the remark, that, unfortunately. men 
of the most exemplary humanity and be- 
nevolent feeling were too often led to take 
partin transactions which led to the loss of 
life on’ ohe Side, and to remorse and re- 
pentance duting life on the other. The 
Jury, after a deliberation of twenty-five 
minutes, returned a verdict of ~** Not 
Guilty.” Mr. Christie and Mr. Trail then 
retired from the bar, amid the congratula- 
tions of the friends who surrounded them. 
Monday, April 23. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London 
met at their apartments in Somerset- 
place, in pursuance of their Statutes and 
Charter of Incorporation, to elect a Pre- 
sident, Council, and Officers of the So- 
ciety, for the year ensuing. Eleven of 
the Council were re-chosen of the New 
Council; viz. George, Earl of Aberdeen ; 
F. A. Barnard, esq.; W. Bray, esq.; N. 
Carlisle, esq.; T. Combe, esq. ; H. Ellis, 
esq. ; H. Gurney, esq. ; Rs P. Knight, esq.; 
H. Leycester, esq.; W. Marsden, esq. ; 
M. Raper, esq. Ten of the Members of 
the Society were chosen of the New Coun- 
cil for the year ensuing; viz. John, Duke 
of Bedford ; G. Hen. Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter; S. P. Cockerell, esq.; R. Duppa, 
esq. ; Sir A. Johnston, kut.; George Lord 
Kenyon; J. H. Markland, esq.; W. G. 
Maton, M.D.; the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Nicholl; 
E. V. Utterson, esq. On a Report made 
of the Officers of the Society, it appeared 
that George, Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. was 
elected Presideut; W. Bray, esq. Trea- 
strer; T. Combe, esq. M.A. Director; N. 
Carlisle, esq. Secretary ; and H. Ellis, esq. 
B.C. L. Secretary, for the year ensuing. 
The Society afterwards dined together at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, in Great Queeu- 
street, according to annual custom. 

’ Saturday, April 28. 

Discovery Sairs —The sailing of the 
Discovery Ships from Deptford took place 
this day. The curiosity of the public to in- 
spect them has perhaps exceeded that which 
took place previous to the last departure of 
Captain Parry. ‘The ships may be said to 
have been entirely free for the inspection of 
the public, as both Captain Parry and Cap- 
tain Lyon issued positive orders that no de- 
cent persons were to be refused admission, 
and that every facility should be afforded 
them ; for which purpose an officer attended 
to explain the various parts of the vessels. 
The ships will take on hoard, in Galleon’s 
Reach, below Woolwich, their guns and 
ordnance stores, and proceed to the Nore, 
where the officers and crews will be paid 
part of their wages in advance. From 
thence they proceed direct to Hudson’s 
Bay, where it is confidently expected some 
account of Lieutenant Franklyn will be 
obtained, as long before this he must have 
reached the Copper Mine River, and pro- 
ceeded on the coast to the eastward of it. 
His information will, in a great measure, 
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decide the ulterior course of Captain 
Parry. 

‘The following is an account of the quan- 
tity of wheat and wheat-meal imported 
into, and exported from, Great Britain to 
and from foreign countries, from the 5th 
of Jan. 1815, to the 5th of Jaw, 1821, re- 
ducing the meal and wheat at the propor- 
tion of 49ibs. of flour to the bushel of 
wheat ; 








Year |ImportedintoGr, Exported from Gr. 
ending | Britain from Fc-| Britain to Foreign 
5 Jan. jreign Countries, Countries. 

1815 623,956 qrs.| 109,155 qrs. 

1816 192,449 227,500 

1817 209,655 109,165 

1818 | 1,029,038 235 591 

1819 | 1,582,876 50,392 

1820 469,658 40,563 

1821 | 587,195 88,523 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 

April 7. Mystification; an Afterpiece 
in two Acts, founded on the silly prac- 
tice calied quizzing and hoaxing; but 
neither the subject nor the execution was 
much admired; and after three nights it 
was laid aside. 

April 25, Lord Byron’s new Tragedy, 
called Marino Falierno, Doge of Venice, 
was performed for the first ume. Hand- 
bills were circulated, stating that the pub- 
lisher had obtained an injunction from 
the Lord Chancellor against the perform- 
ance of the piece, and complaining of the 
conduct of the managers in paying no de- 
ference to the author. 

The plot of this poem opens with the 
wrongs of the Doge of Venice, who is 
drawn into a conspiracy by an injured 
man, The Doge justifies himself by call- 
ing to mind the constant injuries to which 
the people were exposed, and becomes the 
leader of the plot, which is soon disco- 
vered. The death of the Doge and the 
other conspirators follows the detection. 
Out of these materials is formed one of 
the most powerful Tragedies that was ever 
witnessed. The character of the Doge is 
most admirably drawn, and most of the 
scenes are highly dramatic ; but they 
were considerably abridged. 

After the curtain fell, it was stated, that 
in deference to an order from a legal au- 
thority, the mianagers would not give out 
the Tragedy for a second representation 
upon any specific night, but they hoped 
soon to have the honour of repeating it. 





Covent Ganpen THEATRE, 


April 7. London Stars ; or, ? Twas Time 
to Counterfeit, a Farce in one Act. This 
was an ingenious vehicle for exhibiting to 
advantage the imitative talents of Mr. 
Yates, and was well received. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


i 


Gazetre Promotions, &c. 

March 21. Joseph Glossop, esq. to be 
Clerk of the Cheque to his Majesty’s Ho- 
nourable Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. 

March 31. Physicians in Ordinary to 
his Majesty’s Person; Sir G. Blane, Sir 
H. Ha!'ford, Sir W. Knighton, and Sir M. 
‘J. Tierney, barts.—Physician in Ordinary 
to his Majesty’s Household : Sir G. Blane, 
bart.—Serjeant-Surgeons to his Majesty : 
Sir D. Dandas and Sir E. Home, barts.— 
Sargeon in Ordinary to his Majesty’s Per- 
son: T. Keate, esq.—Surgeon in Ordinary 
to his Majesty’s Household: J. Phillips, 
esq.—Apothecary in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jesty’s Person: R. Walker, esq.—Apo- 
thecary jointly to his Majesty’s House- 
hold: J. Nussey and R. Walker, jun, esqrs. 
—Physicians Extraordinary to his Ma- 
jesty : Drs. J. Latham, C. R. Pemberton, 
C. Bankhead, Sir J. M’Gregor, and E, 
Jenner.—Serjeant-Surgeon Extraordinary 
to his Majesty: P. Macgregor, esq.—Sur- 
geons Extraordinary to his Majesty: J. 
Gunning, W. Wadd, and T. Chevalier, 
esqrs.—Aurists to his Majesty: W. Maule 
and J. H. Curtis, esqrs.—Apothecaries 
Extraordinary to his Majesty: A. Tegart 
and E, Tegart, jun. esqrs. 

April 6. Marquis of Graham to be 
Vice-Chamberlain of his Majesty’s House- 
hold, vice Earl of Roden; Sir A. F. Bar- 
nard to be one of the Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber, vice Sir G. Campbell, dec. ; and 
Lord Lovaine to be one of the Lords of 
the Bedchamber, vice Earl of Fife.—Sir 
H. Torrens, to wear the insignia of the 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword. 

69th Foot.—Col. Bruce to be Lieut.-col. 

Artillery.—Brevet Lieut.-col. Bull to be 
Major of Brigade to the Royal Artillery in 
Ireland. 

Engineers. — Lieut.-col. Gosset to be 
Lieut.-colonel ; and Brevet Lieut.-colonel 
Ellicombe to be Major of Brigade. 


Srart.—Major M’Ra, Ist Poot, to be 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General to the 
King’s troops in the East Indies, with the 
rank of Lieut.-col. in the Army. 

April 10, Vice- Admiral Sir R. G. Keats 
to be Master of Greenwich Hospital, aod 
also one of the Commissioners or Govern- 
ors thereof, v. Sir Jom Colpoys, dec. 

April 14, 2d Dragoon Guards.—Gen. 
Wa. Loftus to be Colonel, v. Sir C. Crau- 
furd, dec. 

Garrisons.— Lieut,-gen, Jas. Hay to be 
Lieut. Governor of Tyvemouth and Cliff 
Fort, v. Sir C, Craufurd. 

April 17. Sir G. Cockburn appointed 
Major General of Marines, wv. Sir R. G. 
Keats ; and Capt. Harvey, Colonel, v. W. 
R. Baughton, esq. dec. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

April 10. Borough of Beeralaton—The 
Right Hon. George Percy, commonly 
called Lord Lovaine. 





EccLesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. James Giffard, M. A. (Vicar of 
Wootton), Cabourne V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Henry St. John, Putney Perpetual 
Curacy, Surrey, on the nomination of the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 

Rev, Wm. Chanter, Welcombe Perpe- 
tual Curacy, Devon. 

Rev. Edward Howells, Preston cum 
Blakemere V. in the diocese of Hereford. 

Rev. T. H. Lowe, M, A. to the 2d por- 
tion of the Rectory of Holgate, Salop. 

Rev, Thomas Furness, B.A. Oxcomb R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Thos. Hobbs, Templeton R. Devon. 

Rev, Thomas Barber, B.D, Houghton 
Conquest cum Houghton Gildaple annexed 

~R. Beds. 

Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue, M, A. 
Anderby cum Cumberworth R. Lincoln- 
shire, 





BIR 


Lately. At the East India College, 
Hayleybury, the lady of the Rev. C. W. 
Le Bas, a daughter. 

The wife of a farming man of the name 
of Strudwick, living at Westhumble, near 
Micklebam, Surrey, of three children, 


THS. 


March 28. In Mansfield-place, Kentish- 
Town, Mrs. Vandenbergh, a son. 
. April 14, Io Upper Harley-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, the wife of Michael B. 
Clare, esq. Physician General of Ja- 
maica, a still-born child. 


TT 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 26. At Coleshill, Warwickshire, 
the Rev. Carew Thomas Elers, Rector of 
Rishangles, Suffolk, to Sarah, youngest 
dan. of late Charles Palmer, esq. of Coles- 
hill. 


March 4. At the Palace of Canino, 
near Rome, Thomas, son of T, Wyse, esq. 
of the Manor of St. John, near Waterford, 
to Letitia, daughter of Lucien Buonaparte, 
Prince of Canino. 


19. ‘George 
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19. George Augustus Borthwick, M.D. 
to Janet, daughter of George Kinnear, esq. 
banker, both of Edinburgh. 

Edward, son of Henry Singleton, esq. of 
the county of Cavan, to Maria, daughter 
of the late Col. Wade, of the Bengal Es- 
tablishment. 

20. Rev. Joseph Wright, M. A. Chap- 
lain to the Hon, East India Company, to 
Arabella Amber White, daugtiter-in-law 
to Joseph Brownell, esq. of Denmark- 
hill. 

Sebastian Smith, esq. of London, to 
Miss Jane Elizabeth Willmott, of Wat- 
ford, 

Fred, Homfray, of the Lodge, Kinfare, 
Staffordshire, to Elizabeth ; also, Fran- 
gois Vincent Marius Moreau, of Marseilles, 
in France (brother of the Vice Consul), to 
Hester, nieces of the late Wm. Riggs, esq. 
of Russell-place, London. 

24. Wm. Battie Wrightson, esq. eldest 
son of Wm, Wrightson, esq. of Cusworth, 
Yorkshire, to Georgiana, daughter of Inigo 
Thomas, esq. of Rutton, Sussex. 

Rev. J. Owen Parr, Chaplain on the 
Madras Establishment, to Maria Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Wm. Wright, esq. of 
Grenville-street. 

At Bourdeaux, the Rev. T. Nash, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Dorinda 
Estella, dau. of late T.-W. Brander, esq. 

Major Wm. Power, of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, to Anne, daughter of John Horner, 
esq. and sister of the late Francis Horner, 
esq. M. P. 

26. John Green, esq. of the 85th regi- 
ment, to Eliza, daughter of the late John 
Phillips Langharne, esq. of Oriandon, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Capt. Jas. Pritchit, of the Warwickshire 
Militia, to Lucy, daughter of Edrin Sandys 
Lechmere, esq. of Hereford. 

27, Wm. Reader, jun. esq. to Jane 
Dorothea, daughter of Rich, Elmbirst, esq. 
of Westgate House, Lincolnshire. 

Jobn Gadsden, esq. of Waterford, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of the late John 
Bone, esq. of Hackney. 

. James Antoine Hypolite, son 
of Baron De Chabaud Latour, of Paris, a 
Member and Questor of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to Pontine, daughter of E. B, 
Beck, esq. of Needham Market, in Soffolk. 

April 3. Capt. Henderson Bain, R.N. 
to Sarah, daaghter of the Rev. Wm. Hag- 
gitt, Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital. 

Rev. Charles Edmund Keene, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, and Rector of 

, Surrey, son of Benjamin Keene, 
esq. of Westoe, Cambridgeshire, to Re- 
beeca Frances, daughter of Sir George 
Shiffner, bart. M.P. of Combe, Sussex. 

5. Dr. .Warburton, of Clifford-street, 


Bond-street, to Anne, daugliter of John 
Abernethy, esq. of Bedford-row. 
The Earl of th to Lady Frances 


Marriages. 
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Talbot, daughter of Earl Talbot, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Jas. Brook, esq. of Devonshire, late 
Captain in the 29th regiment, to Cathe- 
rine, dau, of Lieut.-col. Basset, of Windsor. 

At Lockerby House, Dumfries, his Ex- 
cellency Col. Maxwell, C. B. Captain-Ge- 
neral and Governor of St. Christopher’s, 
Nevis, and the Virgin Islands, to Miss 
Douglas, daughter of Co!. Douglas, of 
Greencroft. 

At Dublin, Capt. George Berkeley, of 
the Royal Fusileers, to Jane, daughter of 
John Beatty, M.D, of Molesworth-street. 

1. Wm. Hayes, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law, to’ Mary, daw. 
of C, Kell, esq. Solicitor, of Lewes. 

Henry Wild, esq. of Southampton- 
place, to Maria, daughter of W. J. Reeves, 
esq. of Woburn-place, Russel!-square. 

At Chingford, George Vanheson, esq. 
of York-row, Hackney-road, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Thos. Neal, esq. of 
Hackney-road. ; 

8. Rev. John D’Arcy Preston, son of 
Rear Admiral D’ Arcy Preston, of Askam, 
Yorkshire, to Elizabeth, dau. of Peter 
Spence, M. D. late of Kensington, 

12. Rev. Joseph Gould, of Newton Blos- 
somville, Bucks, to Lydia, only child of 
the late Nath. Gould, esq. 

J. A. Simpson, esq. of John-street, Bed- 
ford-row, to Anne Susan, dau. of G. B. 
Roupell, esq. of Great Ormond-street. 

Samuel Platt, esq. of Brunswick-square, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Chas. Gomond 
Cooke, esq. of Southampton-street, and of 
Upper Pool House, near Hereford. 

At Brill, Bucks, Edward King, esq 
surgeon, to Anne, relict of the late Thos. 
Smith, esq. of Addingrove. 

14, At Bath, Charles R. Cureton, esq. 
of the 16th Lancers, to Charlotte Agnes, 
daughter of B. Tomkins, esq. M.D. 

Sam. Chas. Weston, esq. of South Aud- 
ley-street, to Elizabeth Wood Anderdon, 
daughter of Ferdinando Anderdon, esq. of 
Hammersmith. 

Rev. Wm. Pegus to the Countess of 
Lindsey, widow of the late, and mother 
of the present, Earl of Lindsey. 

Lieut. Wm. Hall, to Caroline, daughter 
of N. Brickwood, esq. of the Crescent, 
Minories. 

George Poulett, son of J. P. Thompson, 
esq. of Waverley Abbey, to Emma, dau. 
of Wm. Scrope, esq. of Castle Combe, 
Wiltshire. 

16. Richard Clewen Griffith, esq. sur- 
geon, son of Sam. Griffith, esq. of Tavis- 
tock-street, Bedford-square, to Eliza, dau. 
of the late John Cookson, esq. of Leeds. 

25. Francis Ricardo, Esq. (brother to 
the Member of Parliament of Portalington) 
to Miss Elizabeth Lucy Alexander, sister 
of Henry Alexander, Esq. of Cork-street, 
Burlington gardens, 
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Viscountess Pery. 

April 4, 1n Park-street, in her 89th 
year, Elizabeth Viscountess Pery. She 
was the eldest daughter of John Denny, 
Lord Knapton, (by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of William Brownlow, esq. by 
the Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter 
of James the sixth Earl of Abercorn), 
and sister of Thomas, the first Viscount 
De Vesci. She was married, first, July 
4, 1751, to Robert Handcock, of Waters- 
towne, co. Westmeath, esq. by whom she 
had issue. She was afterwards the se- 
cond wife of Edmund Lord Viscount 
Pery, to whom she was married Oct. 
27, 1762, and by whom she had issue 
“two daughters, Diana-Jane, Viscountess 
Northland ; and Frances, married to 
Nicholas Calvert, esq. Viscount Pery 
died in 1806 (see a memoir of him in 
vol, LXXVI. 287). 


M. De FontTanes. 

March 17. At Paris, M. De Fontanes, 
a distinguished ornament of French lite- 
rature. He was born at Niort, A. D. 
1761, of a noble family. At the age of 
21, he publisbed a translation of Pope's 
Essay on Man, which he has since re- 
vised and corrected. He was subse- 
quently known by several poetical 
works; and in the outset of the revolu- 
tion published a Journal, entitled The 
Moderator. | After the downfall of Ro- 
bespierre, he became a Member of the 
Institute, and a Professor in the Central 
Schools. He joined La Harpe and some 
others in the publication of a paper, 
called Le Memorial. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1797, this paper, with nearly 
forty others,'was suppressed by the friends 
of Liberty in the National Convention ! 
all the proprietors, editors, and writers, 
were sentenced to be transported! and 
their property confiscated! M. De Fon- 
tanes escaped to England, where he met 
with M. De Chateaubriand, and formed 
a friendship with him, which was only 
dissolved by death. Both these illustri- 
ous men returned to France when Buo- 
naparte, raised to the Consulship, held 
out hopes that he would act the part of 
Monk. They co-operated with La 
Harpe and Ronald, in the Mercure de 
France. M. De Fontanes became suc- 
cessively Member and President of the 
Corps Legislatif. In 1808 he was named 
Grand Master of the University; and in 
1810, Senator. On the Ist of April 1814, 
he spoke powerfully in favour of the re- 
storation of the Bourbons. He was a 
Member of the Committee aprcinted to 





draw up the Constitutiona) Charter, and 
was raised to the Peerage on the first es- 
tablishment of that body. M. De Fon- 
tanes, deceived like many other well-in- 
tentioned persons, supported the perni- 
cious Election Law of 1817, an its first 
introduction by Decaze; but when he 
saw its fatal operation—when he saw re- 
bels, traitors, and even regicides brought 
into the Legislature by it, he honour- 
ably confessed his error, and delivered an 
eloquent speech in favour of its repeal. 
Decaze, in the first instance, frustrated 
this proposal by the monstrous scheme 
of creating, at a stroke, fifty new Peers, 
including the very individuals who had 
been struck out of the Peerage for trea- 
son! But the intrigues of old Madame 
Buonaparte’s Secretary were finally dis- 
concerted, and the present Election Law 
was passed, which has hitherto saved 
France from another revolution. 





Lorp Dunsany. 
Lately, at Brussels, the Right Hon. 
Edward Wadding Plunkett, Baron Dun- 
sany, of Dunsany Castle, in the County 
of Meath, a title created 1438. He was 
born April 7, 1773, married in October 
1803, Charlotte-Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Nicholas late Lord Cloneurry, by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. 
He distinguished himself in the Guards 
during most of the late arduous contests, 
and was severely wounded in Egypt. 
——— 
Marquess or LonDONDERRY. 
April 8. At Castle Stewart, in the 
County of Down, in his 83d year, Ro- 
bert, Marquess of Londonderry. He was 
born Sept. 27, 1739, returned to Par- 
liament for the County of Down, in 
17... 3 sworn of the Privy Council 
and appointed a Trustee of the Linen 
Board during the Administration of the 
Marquess of Lansdown; advanced to 
the dignity of Baron of Londonderry in 
1789; of Viscount Castlereagh in 1795 ; 
of Earl of Londonderry in 1796 ; and of 
Marquess of Londonderry in 1815. His 
Lordship was twice married; first, to 
Lady Sarah-Frances-Seymour Conway, 
daughter of the late Marquess of Hert- 
ford (and sister to the present) by whom 
he had issue, Ist. Alexander-Francis, 
who was born in 1767, and died young; 
2d. Robert Viscount Castlereagh (now 
Marquess of Londonderry), His Lord- 
ship was secondly married to Lady Fran- 
ces Pratt, daughter of the late Earl Cam- 
den, Lord Chancellor of England, and 
sister to the present Marquess Camden, 
by 
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by whom he had issue Charles-William, 
a Lieutenant-General, now Lord Stewart, 
Ambassador to the Court of Vienna ; 2d. 
Alexander-Jobn, who was an Officer in 
the Navy, and fought at the Battle of St. 
Vincent, since dead ; 3d. Thomas-Henry, 
who served in the Army under the illus- 
trious Duke of Wellington, and died in 
Portugal; 4th. Frances-Ann, married to 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, son to the late 
Duke of Grafton, also dead; 5th. Eliza- 
beth, who died unmarried; 6th. Caro- 
line, wife of Colonel Wood, son to Tho- 
mas Wood, esq. of Lyttleton, and M.P. 
for the County of Brecon; 7th. Georgi- 
ana, married to George Canning, esq. 
now Lord Garvagh, also dead; 8th. 
Selina, married to David Ker, esq. of 
the County of Down, and M. P. for Ath- 
lone; 9th. Matilda, married to Edward 
Ward, esq. eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Robert Ward, of Bangor; 10th. Emily, 
married to the late John James, esq. 
son of Sir Walter James James, bart. of 
Langley Hall, in Berkshire, Secretary of 
Embassy at the Court of the King of the 
Netherlands; and llth. Octavia, mar- 
ried to the present Lord Ellenborough, 
also dead. 

In 1801 his Lordship was appointed 
Governor, and Custos Rotulorum of the 
County of Down, and of the County of 
Londonderry in 1803. He is succeeded 
in his title, and the principal part of his 
extensive estates in the Counties of 
Down, Derry, and Donegal, by Robert 
Viscount Castlereagh, now Marquess of 
Londonderry, bis Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. By his death 
there is a vacancy in the Representation 
of the County of Down, in the room of 
Lord Castlereagh, and also for a Repre- 
sentative Peer in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. His Lordship was in the 83d 
year of his age. 

The family of the Marquess, which 
was originally Scotch (being a branch of 
the Lenox family), settled in Ireland in 
the reign of James the First, who grant- 
ed to his kinsman — Stewart, Duke 
of Lenox, and his relations, that large 
tract of land in the County of Donegal 
lving between Lough Foyle and Lough 
Swilly (forfeited during his reign, and 
that of Queen Elizabeth), which he 
erected into eight Manors, two of which 
he granted to the Duke of Lenox, and 
one, by the name of the manor of Stew- 
art’s Court, otherwise Ballylawn, toge- 
ther with the territories and precincts of 
Ballyveagh, to John Stewart, esq. and 
his heirs, for ever; which manor, toge- 
ther with the whole of the lands annexed 
to it, descended in regular lineal succes- 
sion to the late Marquess. On this Ma- 





nor the said John Stewart erected the 
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Castle of Ballylawn, and settled it with 
Protestant inhabitants, whereby he be- 
came entitled to hold a Court Baron, to- 
gether with other ample privileges. The 
great-grandson of this John Stewart, 
and grandfather of the late Marquess, 
Colonel William Stewart, of Ballylawn 
Castle, raised a troop of Horse at his own 
expense, during the siege of the City of 
Londonderry by King James the Second, 
and was of essential service to the Pro- 
testants, by protecting those who were 
well affected to King William, and 
checking the depredations of King 
James’s army, whose supplies he com- 
pletely cut off on. that side, and consi- 
derably cramped the operations of the 
siege ; and we accordingly find, that in 
the Parliament held in Dublin by King 
James, he was expressly attainted by 
name, and his estates declared forfeited. 
Which estates, however, descended un- 
impaired to his son, Alexander Stewart 
(father of the late Marquess). Alexan- 
der Stewart, son of the above William 
Stewart, (and a daughter of William 
Stewart, of Fort Stewart, esq.) was born 
in 1700, and succeeded to his father’s 
estate of Ballylawn. He served in Par- 
liament as Representative for the City 
of Londonderry ; and in 1737 married 
his cousin, Mary Cowan, sister and beir- 
ess of Sir Robert Cowan, Governor of 
Bombay, and afterwards transferred his 
residence to Mount Stewart, in the 
County of Down, where he had pur- 
chased the Colville (formerly the Mount 
Alexander) estate. He died in 178), 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Robert, the late Marquess of London- 
derry, the subject of this article. 





Mr. Henry WILCKENs. 

March \6. Inhis 70th year, after aresi- 
dence of nearly 54 years at Liverpool, Mr. 
H. Wilckens, a native of Bremen, one 
of the Hanse Towns, celebrated for ages 
fortheir extended commerce and free and 
happy constitutions. His family ranked 
amongst the most respectable of that 
City, where his father and grandfather 
carried on the business of cotton print- 
ing on a large scale. * After receiving his 
education at the Public Gymnasium at 
Bremen, he was sent, at the age of 16, 
to be indentured with a merchant at Li- 
verpool, who subsequently, at the termi- 
nation of his apprenticeship, made him 
his partner, and he carried on for a num- 
ber of years a very extensive business in 
a variety of commercial branches; though 
through the vicissitudes of political 
events, fortune did not favour him. He 
had been, for upwards of 50 years, in the 
habit of devoting a large portion of his 
nights to study, seldom retiring to rest 
- before 
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before 3 o’clock in the morning, and 
sometimes even later, though he uni- 
formly rose at the usual hour in the 
morning ; by which means he bad ac- 
quired a most extensive knowledge of 
books, and was enabled to sift the sub- 
ject of bis pursuit to the bottom. He 
was for a long time proprietor of a Salt- 
work in Cheshire, the vicinity of which 
Salt-mines bave aided so essentially the 
commerce of Liverpool; and, by his in- 
defatigable attention to the general prin- 
ciples of what concerned that trade, con- 
tributed to extend and bring it to the 
greatest perfection, both in reference to 
public advantage and private emolument. 

There are hardly any branches of com- 
merce, excepting the African trade, 
wherein he has not had some concern. 

For the interests of the Liverpool Pa- 
rish, the Docks, the Dispensary, the 
Liverpool Library, and other public in- 
stitutions, so highly creditable to that 
town, he was an indefatigable fellow-la- 
bourer ; was twice examined as evidence 
before the Commons on the Dock Bill, 
and published several pampblets on 
that concern, and relating to the Salt 
trade, &c. 

Owing to his extensive reading and 
wonderful memory, there were few books 
he was unacquainted with, and few sub- 
jects whereon he could not converse with 
facility, and by which his hearers did not 
feel instructed. Few men in private life, 
with disinterested advice, and, as far as 
limited means permitted, in charities, 
rendered more serious services to his fel- 
low men, than the subject of this me- 
moir. He was a man exemplary in re- 
ligious principles, strict moral conduct, 
and unshaken friendship ; his conversa- 
tion abounded with information and 
arena and many will lament bis 
Oss. 





Cot. Evan Jones. 

March 25, At Rose Hil), near Wrex- 
ham, Evan Jones, Esq. of Gellewig, Car- 
narvonshire. Mr. Junes was born in 
June, 1771, and entered the army as En- 
signin 1791. In 1793 he embarked with 
his regiment, the 23d or Welsb Fusi- 
leers, from Cork, for the West Indies, 
under Sir Charles Grey, and landed at 
Martinique. He served at the reduction 
of Pigeon Isle, Fort Royal, St. Pierre, 
Fort Bourbon, and other French posses- 
sions in that Island. He was present 
also at the taking of Guadaloupe and 
other French Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea, with many of their possessions in St. 
Domingo. He was nearly carried off in 
that climate the yellow fever; but a 
negro woman, his nurse, wrapped him in 
a sheet or blanket strongly impregnated 
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with vinegar, which arrested the rage of 
that dreadful malady. He, with his gal- 
lant regiment, greatly distinguished 
themselves at the Helder, in 1799, and 
in the subsequent battles in Holland, 
under that veteran and gallant General 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. He served also 
under the same General in Egypt. At 
the memorable battle on the heights of 
Nicopolis, near Alexandria, on the 2lIst 
of March 1801, when the brave Aber- 
crombie fell, the 58th, 42d, and 23d re- 
giments charged with the bayonet the 
Invincibles of France, as they had been 
hitherto called, took their standard, and 
drove them off the field; the 23d and 
40th regiments forming the advance of 
the British Army in dislodging the ene- 
my from the sand hills, on which they 
were stationed. Col. Jones (for he rose 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel) and 
the 23d, were employed in other expedi- 
tions of inferior note till 1807, when they 
were attached to that under Lord Cath- 
cart against Copenhagen. In 1808 he 
married Anna-Maria-Kenyon, daughter 
of Roger Kenyon, Esq. of Cefu, near 
Wrexham, brother of the eminent Lord 
Chief Justice Kenyon, and uncle to that 
excellent nobleman, who now bears that 
name and title. He then quitted the 
army, and retired to his maternal pro- 
perty in Carnarvonshire, where he 
amused himself with agricultural pur- 
suits, enjoying otium cum dignitate. In 
his domestic relations, Col. Jones was 
not only unimpeachable, but most exem- 
plary, fulfilling the several duties of son, 
husband, friend, and master, with that 
affection and rectitude inseparable from 
a character of his magnanimity. He was 
a sincere Christian, and therefore anxious 
to discharge every duty towards God and 
man. Though temperate, he was very 
cheerful and fond of society. ‘ Colonel 
Jones, with the gallant 23d,’" was a 
standing toast in every convivial meet- 
ing in his part of the Principality ; and 
it was at some such meeting that an Of- 
ficer of very high rank said, “1 drink 
Col. Jones with infinite satisfaction, for 
a braver soldier never trod the field of 
battle.” And a most respectable Magis- 
trate, who lived nearest to him in the 
Country, a Colonel also in the service, 
observed of him to me, after his decease, 
** When living I loved my neighbour as 
myself, no man deserved the esteem and 
respect of his friends more than Evan 
Jones, of Gellewig. He was an upright, 
honourable, honest man, and he, like 
his late commander, poor Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, is embalmed in the me- 
mory of bis countrymen.”—Emphatic 
words, and full of meaning.—Although I 
was not in the habit of meeting bim 

above 
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above five or six times in the year, yet I 

knew him well, and had the mast sincere 

respect and esteem for his character as a 

friend and asaman. He has left no fa- 

mily, except an amiable widow anda 

mother, with many a feeling friend, to 

deplore his departure from among them. 

His saliem aceumulem donis, et fungar 
inani 

Munere ——— 

Such artiess meed who would not fain 
indite, 

To greet his spirit in the realms of light? 

Caernarvonshire. P.W. 





Captain WILLIAM RoBErRT BROUGHTON. 

March 12. Died at Florence, Captain 
William Robert Broughton, of the Royal 
Navy, C. B. and Colonel of Marines. 
This distinguished Officer deserves a 
memorial of bis public virtues, and a 
tribute of respect due to bis private 
worth. As a circumnavigator, his merits 
will be long known as the companion of 
Vancouver, and the competitor of La 
Perouse, in the same line of discovery. 
As a skilful Commodore, bis services will 
be long remembered, in conducting the 
numerous armament destined for the 
conquest of Java safely through a diffi- 
cult navigation, and Ly his co-operation 
with Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the Military 
Commander, in ultimately reducing that 
invaluable settlement under the domi- 
nion of Great Britain. For this eminent 
service he expressly, and by name, re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament ; and, as an excitement for 
Naval Officers to follow the same active 
career, it may be proper to enumerate 
some of the more leading proofs of his 
enterprize and perseverance in his pro- 
fession. Captain Broughton, when a 
midshipman, and very young, was one 
of the earliest prisoners in the American 
war, being made so in the year 1774, in 
endeavouring, with a part of the crew of 
the ship to which he belonged, to cut 
out an enemy’s vessel in Buston Har- 
bour. The late Admiral Thornborough, 
then a Lieutenant, directed this unsuc- 
cessful attack, and the present Admiral 
Knight was a fello@ prisoner on the 
occasion. After his release, he conti- 
nued to be actively employed on the 
American coasts; which service was 
a kind of school to instruct him in 
his duties, and to give him experience. 
In 1778 he went to the East Indies, and 
was in the many memorable engage- 
ments that took place between the fleets 
of Admirals Sir Edward Hughes and Suf- 
frein, and nearly lost his life in the 
storming of Fort Ostenberg, where a 
musket-ball passed through his hat. 
On the day of the capture he was made 
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a lieutenant on-board the Burford, of 70 
guns, commanded by the late Admiral 
Rainier. Few occurences of pote till 
the year 1790 marked Captain Brough- 
ton’s naval life, when he was considered 
by the Admiralty as a proper person to 
accompany Captain Vancouver on his 
voyage of discovery, and to command 
the Chatham brig under bis orders, Ja 
that voyage he surveyed the Columbia 
river, and marked the latitude and 
longitude of many till then undiscovered 
Islands, when the Chatham was sepa- 
rated for some time from the Discovery. 
A journey which he made, by the de- 
sire of Captain Vancouver, across the 
Continents of New and Old Spain, from 
St. Blas, in California, to. England, 
opened new sources of enquiry, and gra- 
tified his curiosity, particularly in New 
Spain, which had long been considered 
almost as a terra incognita to the En- 
glish, through the jealeusy of the Spa- 
niards. The object of bis journey was to 
give intelligence to both Courts respect- 
ing the differences relating to Nootka 
Sound, and on his arrival in England, he 
was not only made a Commander, but 
also appointed to His Majesty’s Sloop 
Providence, destined to take possession 
of Nootka Sound from the Spaniards, 
should Capt. Vancouver have left that 
station. On reaching that settlement 
he found it in possession of the English, 
and Capt. Vancouver gone; and now 
having to determine what method he 
should pursue for best advancing mari- 
time discovery, in the words of the pre- 
face to his Voyage of Discovery, pub- 
lished in 1804, he resolved to survey the 
Coast of Asia from 35 to 52 North lati- 
tude. Without the knowledge of Capt. 
Broughton, the French Commander La 
Perouse had followed the same line of 
discovery, but the ascertaining that the 
great Gulph of Tartary had no channel, 
the Surveys of the North, South, and 
East Coasts of Japan, the Loochoo Is- 
lands, (since visited by Captain Max- 
well and Captain Hall), together with 
the Coasts of Asia, were entirely owing 
to Captain Broughton’s perseverance, 
and be well deserved the encomium 
paid to bis enterprizing spirit in No, 
XLI. of the Quarterly Review, Art. 
ll. where the Reviewer says, “‘ La Pe- 
rouse reasoned Saybalieu into an Island, 
which Captain Broughton afterwards as- 
certained to be a part of the Continent 
of Tartary.” And further on the same 
Writer says, “ Vancouver, Flinders, and 
Broughton, encountered innumerable 
dangers, but, great as they were, they 
did not prevent them from effectually 
performing the business they were sent 
upon. 
Reputation 
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Reputation and risk are almost inse- 
parable in the life of a Naval Officer; at 
least, the former is rarely acquired with- 
out a great portion of the latter. Cap- 
tain Broughton was promoted to the 
rank of Post Captain January 21, 1797, 
as a reward for his arduous voyages of 
discovery. 

Capt. Broughton, for various periods of 
time, commanded the Batavier of 54 guus, 
the Penelope frigate of 36, the Illustrious 
of 74, the Royal Sovereign, a first-rate, 
and, ultimately,the Spenser of 74, a guard- 
ship at Plymouth. In the Penelope he 
was engaged with the French flotilla as 
one of the squadron commanded by Com. 
Sir S. Smith, between Ostend and Dun- 
kirk, and lost a few of his men in killed 
and wounded. In the Illustrious he was 
in an engagement in the Basque Roads, 
and gave evidence also in the trial of Lord 
Gambier; and in the same ship was one of 
the squadron at the taking of the Isle of 
France. But, perhaps, the chief merit 
of Captain Broughton’s professional ca- 
reer was his skill in conducting the naval 
part of the armament against the island 
of Java. In this command, as Commo- 
dore, he deservedly acquired honour and 
profit; and though his interest was not 
sufficient to procure him the distinction of 
a Kuight Commander, but only that of a 
Companion of the Bath, whilst many of 
his juniors in the service, and even under 
his command, were inserted in the first 
class ; yet he had the consolation of know- 
ing, that though he could not wear such an 
honorary badge, yet in the opiuion of his 
contefnporaries in the service, he deserved 
it—Captain Broughton was the second 
senior Post Captain on the list, and one of 
the Colonels of Marines, 

He married the youngest daughter of 
his relation, the late Rev. Sir Thomas 
Broughton, bart. of Doddington-hall, Che- 
shire ; and has left her a widow, with a 
son and three daughters to bewail bis un- 
timely loss ; for he expired in a few mi- 
nutes from a sudden attack of that almost 
incurable disorder the angina pectoris, 
which had long hovered about him, but 
was not considered immediately danger- 
ous. In filial duties and affection he was 
pre-eminent ; as a brother, his loss will 
ever be lamented by his relations ; and as 
a friend and acquaintance, it will long be 
felt by a numerous circle, who were de- 
lighted with the excellence of his heart, 
and his pleasing and amiable manners, 

His remains were interred in the Eng- 
lish burial-ground at Leghorn, attended by 
the factory tothe grave. The Rev. Dr. Trevor 
preached an impressive sermon on his de- 
cease, at Florence, and every respect and 
attention were paid by the English resi- 
dents in the city to his disconsolate family. 

Genr. Mac. April, 1821, 
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Captain Broughton but a few months 
outlived his venerable father, who died at 
a very advanced age at Chariton Kings 
near Cheltenham, upon whose tomb is 
placed the following Epitaph, written by 
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one of his surviving sons, the Rev. Brian 
Broughton, Rector of Long Ditton, Surrey : 
“Hic jaceat Reliquise Caroli Breugh- 
ton, arm’, qui obiit vicesimo septimo die 
mensis Augusti, anno etatis sue 86, anno 
Domini 1820. Ah patrum optime et di- 
lectissime ! Te vivente, nemo unquam fait 
amabilior, Te moriente, nemo magis de- 
flendus est. Vale, ** At viniet felicius 
g#vum quando iterum, simus modo digni,” 
congrediamur : hoc monumentum memo- 
rie tue sacrum filii tui et Glia lugentes 
grato animo et debito amore posuerunt. 





DEATHS. 

June 5, AT St. Helena, Aune, wife of the 
1820. Rev. James Chater, one of the 
Missionaries in the island of Ceylon, and 
niece to the late Rev. John Thomas, 
founder of the Baptist Mission to the East, 
Her attention having been directed early 
in life to the religious state of the Heathen 
world by the preaching of her uncle, she 
married in 1806, with the design of 
becoming. personally useful to that Mis- 
sion. But a fast increasing family, 
her with a climate destructive to her 
health and constitution, caused her some 
disappointment, as jt the pri- 
mary object of ber yoluntary exile. In 
1815 she guffered the Joss of her two eld- 
est sons, on their passage to this country 
for education, in the Arniston trans- 
port, which was wrecked off the coast of 
Africa, and in which perisbed Lord and 
Lady Molesworth, who had takeo the 
children under their protection during the 
passage. From that period Mrs. Chater’s 
health became so much impaired as to 
destroy her public usefalness, and oblige 
her to relinquish a school which she had, 
till then, conducted in Colombo, for the 
benefit of the Missionary Funds, — In 
March last, having already borne ten 
children in India, and her physician re- 
commending her return for one year to 
her native land, assuring her at the same 
time that the voyage would promote her 
restoration to health, she embarked with 


_ her seven remaining children, leaving her 


husband at Colombo, on account of his 
Missionary engagements. On their ar- 
rival off St. Helena, being again in a state 
of pregnancy, and suffering such extreme 
debility as to make it apparently neces- 
sary to the preservation of her life that she 
should land, and await there ber delivery, 





* The words with inverted commas are 
borrowed from Bishop Lowth’s celebrated 
epitaph on his daughter, 

she 
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she did 90, retaining her two youngest chil- 
dren, infants of one and three years, with 
her; while her five elder ones were sepa- 
rated from her, to proceed, under the care 
of the captain, to Eogland.—The Forbes 
sailed on Sunday, the 14th May, and 
poor Mrs. Chater was taken ill on the 
Tuesday following, and, after a tedious and 
difficult labour, gave birth to twins, girls. 
—She died June 5th, leaving behind her 
four helpless children, viz. the twins, and 
the two others who landed with her from 
the Forbes. 

June 19. At Tanjore, in the East Jn- 
dies, Hans Gordon, esq. surgeon on the 
Madras Establishment, 

July 3. At Calcutta, John Tosh, esq. 
of the East India service, 

August 4, At Canton, Robert Taylor, 
esq. formerly in the India service, and 
lately of Stradmore-house, South Wales, 

Sept. 30. At Mhow, in the East Indies, 
aged 29, Lieut. Kenneth Cruikshank, of 
the Bengal Horse Artillery. 

Oct. 10, At Calcutta, Capt. Thomas 
Dormer, of the Hon. East India Conipany’s 
extra ship Coldstream. 

Nov. 17. At his station, on the south 
bank of the Nerbudda, Alex. Dick Lind- 
say, esq. in the Civil Service of the Hon. 
East India Company, second son of the 
Hon. Robert Lindsay, of Balcarres in 
Fifeshire. 

Nov. ... At China, the Hon. Valen- 
tine Gardner, Captain of his Majesty’s 
ship Dauntless. 

Dec. 21, At Grenada, in the West 
Indies, William, son of James Rankin, 
esq. late of Mill Hill, Hendon, Middlesex. 

1821. Feb. 3. At the village of Tschets- 
chelink, in the government of Podolsk, 
the aged Field-Marshal Count Gudoowitch, 
who has long since retired from active ser- 
Vice, and lived on his estates, 

Feb. 16, At Brussels, in a fit of apo- 
plexy, Edmund Fleming Akers, esq. of 
Berrymead-priory, Acton, Middlesex. 

Feb. 17. Suddenly, at St. Petersburg, 
aged 76, Admiral Sir George Tate, Knight 
of St. Valdemar, and Senator. He was a 
native of England, and had spent the last 
53 years of his life in the Imperial 
service. 

At Willie cottage, near Cuckfield, Sus- 
sex, in his 69th year, William Sheath, 
esq. formerly of Newport and Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight. 

Feb. 23. Aged 35, Jane, wife of Joshua 
Ryle, esq. of Croydon. 

Feb, 26. Aged 28, Fanny, wife of the 
Rev. T. S. Crisp, of Bristol. 

Feb. 28, In York- place, City-road, aged 
69,” George-Jacob Genslin, esq. late of 
Balham-hill. 

In Harley-place, aged 81, Thomas Mar- 
tiv, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Mr. John Kynaston, jun. 
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of Milk-street, and eldest daughter of 
John Shuitleworth, esq. of Aldborough- 
hall, Ilford, Essex. Also, on the same 
day, Sarah-Frances, youngest daughter of 
the above, aged 14 months. 

Eliza, wile of the Rev. W. J. Vickery, 
of Dean-street, Soho, Curate of Covent 
Garden. 

March 4. Ta Lime-street, Fenchurch- 
street, aged 81, Nathaniel Andrews, esq. 
upwards of fifty years Vestry Clerk of the 
parish of St. Dionis Backchurch. 

March 10. At Rome, in his 30th year, 
Wm. Pendrell Waddington, esq. son of 
the late W, Waddington, esq. of Bromp- 
ton, Middlesex. 

March 11. At Hounslow, in his 88th 
year, Robert Seaman, esq. 

March 15. At Stockholm, Baron Nieldo 
Edelcrantz, President of the Board of 
Trade.—He was born in Finland, a coun- 
try which bas furnished Sweden with many 
statesmen, soldiers, and literati. He took 
his degree at Abo; but soon came to 
Stockholm, where he was distinguished 
by Gustavus III. He exerted himself 
with zeal to introduce numerous im- 
provements in the arts, manufactures, 
mechanics, political economy, &c. and 
succeeded in many things; but his en- 
larged and liberal views were far from 
being duly appreciated in general, and 
made him many enemies. 

In Burton-cresceut, aged 55, Mrs. 
Clifton. 

March 16. 10 his 27th year, after a few 
days’ illness, at the Lodge, Weston-in- 
Gordano, Somersetshire, the Rev. Edwaid 
Newcome, A.B. of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, son of the late Dr. Newcome, 
Archbishop of Armagh, aud Primate of all 
Ireland. The early and unexpected re- 
moval of this excellent young man is a 
subject of deep regret to all whowhad the 
happiness of knowing bim. In duty and 
affection as a son, in siucerity and kind- 
ness as a friend, in zeal and fidelity as a 
pastor, his conduct was most exemplary. 
If length of life is to be estimated by 
number of days alove, his departure may 
be called premature ; if by the number 
of virtues which have adorned it, he was 
ripe for immortality. 

March \7. At Farnham, Surrey, aged 
90, Mrs. Magdatene-Elizabeth Fargue, 
daughter of the late John Wilson, esq. of 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, 

March 18. At Richmond, in Surrey, 
aged 17, William, son of the late William 
Walker, esq. of Hayes. 

In his 55th year, Mr. William Rogers, 
of Oxford-street. 

In the Grange road, Bermondsey, aged 
30, Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, of North 
Shields, 

At Eynsford, Kent, in his 59th year, 
Mr, John Fellows. 

March 





March 19, At Clapton, the relict of 
the late Rev. William Kingsbury. 

Mrs. W. Malton, in Keppel-street, Rus- 
sell-square. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Henry Bunnett, 
surgeon, of Fulham. 

March 20. In Prospect-place, Cam- 
den-place, Bath, in her 80th year, Mrs. 
J. M. Twysden, 

At Falmouth, aged 21, on his way, to 
Madeira, Thomas Yeoward, esq. of Lon- 
don, late of Canada. 

At the manse of Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, 
in his 20th year, James, son of the Rev. 
James Milne. 

At Moor-cottage, Handsworth, Staf- 
fordshire, Cliffurdia-Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
J. H. Schneider, sister to the late Gen. Sir 
William Congreve. 

At Torbreck, N. B, Alex. Fraser, esq. 
of Torbreck. 

In his 78th year, Thomas Rogers, esq. 
of Southgate, Middlesex. 

March 2\. In his house in Portman- 
place, in his 64th year, Michael Bryan, 
esq. author of “ The Biographical and 
Critical Dictionary of Painters and Ena- 
gravers.” The extent of his knowledge, 
the fervour of his enthusiasm, and the 
correctness of his taste in every particular 
of fine art, has raised his name deservedly 
high as an accomplished connoissear ; 
and from the period when he had the ho- 
nour of being selected to introduce to the 
British public the celebrated Orleans Col- 
lection, it has perhaps never fallen to the 
lot of any individual to sway for so many 
years the higher branches of pictorial art 
by his influential opinions. 


At Lakenham, near Norwich, in her - 


70th year, Sarah, wife of Thomas Bignold, 
esq. of 58, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Sarah, relict of the late Nicholas de St. 
Croix, esq. of Upper Homerton. 

March 22. At Paris, where he had 
been resident for the last two years, of an 
inflammation on the lungs, aged 46, H. H. 
W. Stephens, esq. late of Chavenage-house, 
in the county of Gloucester. 

After an illness of 48 hours, in her 22d 
year, Anne, wife of Mr. John Matthews, 
and eldest daughter of Mr. John Millen, 
of Gravesend, Kent. 

At Paris, after an illness of only three 
days, in his 3lst year, Mr. Charles Per- 
cival, youngest son of Richard Percival, 
esq. of Lombard-street. 

March 23. Aged 87, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Jate Thomas Tyndale, esq. of North 
Cerney, Gloucestershire. 

After two hours illness, in his 71st year, 
George Wiltshire, esq. of Clapham Com- 
mon, late of the King’s Head Tavern in 
the Poultry. He took tea, and afterwards, 
as was customary with him, a short sleep. 
On awaking, he complained of indisposi- 
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tion, ordered his bed to be warmed, and 
retired to rest; he got into bed without 
any assistance, just laid down, and: ex- 
pired immediately. Mr. W. was a man 
who enjoyed a good state of health. 

At Putney, the relict of the Rev. John 
Brereton, of Alton Barnes, Wilts, and 
late Rector of Abbotstoke, Dorsetshire. 

At Holkham, the relict of Sam. Black- 
well, esq. of Ampney-park, Gloucester- 
shire, sister of the late Lord Sherborne 
and of Mr. Coke. 

March 26, At Merstham house, Sur- 
rey, the Right Hon. Lady Aune Simpson, 
relict of John Simpson, esq. of Bradley- 
hall, Darham. 

At Reading, aged 66, James Bailey, 
esq. late Collector of his Majesty’s Excise 
at Bristol. 

March 27. Mary, wife of Capt. Wil- 
liam M‘Kissock, of the Commercial-road. 

At Shacklewell, in her 26th year, Jane, 
daughter of the late Mr. Archibald Men- 
zies, of Edinburgh. 

At her brother’s, at Peckham, in her 
74th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Beatson. 

March 28. In Aldersgate-street, aged 
71, Sarah, wife of Thomas Sparks, esq. 

At Newington-place, Kennington, Mr. 
Christian Splidt Mathews, of New-square, 
Minories. 

At Mr. Dobson’s, in the Strand, in his 
54th year, John Peacock, esq. late of 
Marchmont-street, Burton-crescent. 

Catherine- Elizabeth, daughter of Fran- 
cis Bedingfield, esq. of Kirklington Hall, 
Cumberland. 

At Plaistow, in Essex, Catherine, wife 
of Samuel West, late of Billiter-square. 

March 29. At Ball’s-pond, in his 78th 
year, Peter Forrester, esq. Throughout a 
mercantile career of nearly 60 years, he 
had experienced almost every vicissitade ; 
his spirit alone remaining equal and unal- 
tered. He retained every faculty of his 
vigorous mind to the last moment of 
his existence ; dying as he had lived—in 
the firm hope of a bright futarity. 

At Exeter, Major George Foljambe, of 
the 8th foot. 

Aged 52, Mr. J. Pitfield, of Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

In the 83d year of his age, the Rev. 
Frederick Dodsworth, D.D. Senior Canon 
of Windsor, rector of Spenilthorne, and 
Perpetual Curate of Cleasby, Yorkshire. 

At her house, in Wimpole-street, Mary, 
the wife of Dr. George Heath, Canon of 
Windsor. 

At Paris, John Ramsay Cuthbert, esq. 
of Grosvenor-square.—Mr, Cuthbert had 
been apparently quite well during the day; 
but was seized early in the night with an 
apoplectic attack which proved fatal, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the medical as- 
sistants who were called in, 

At 
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At Lisson Grove, aged 73, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hunter, formerly of Farningham and Seal, 
Kent, daughter of William Hunter, gent. 
of Chollerton, Northumberland. 

At Pulham, Phoebe, relict of the late 
Richard Macpheadris, esq. 

Dr. Parry, late surgeon of the Havan- 
nah frigate, one of the ships which con- 
veyed Buonaparte to St. Helena.—He was 
unfortunately killed by a fall from his 
horse, near Carmarthen. 

At Wheat Hill, near Derby, Richard, 
brother of Sir Hugh Bateman, bart.; he 
had formerly been called to the Bar at Lin- 
coln’s Ian, and since then had been High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire. 

March 30. At Brighton, Caroline, wife 
of Henry Thompson, esq. late of Oporto. 

In Lower Deptford-road, aged 47, Mr. 
David Barber, of Wood-street, Cheapside. 

In Lower Thornhaugh-street, Wm. Al- 
fred Gould, esq. late of the Ordnance office. 

March 31. At his house in Pall-mall, 
in the 82d year of his age, Sir T. C. Bun- 
bury, baronet. Sir Charles was for 45 


years one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment for the county of Suffolk, and only 
declined a continuation of that honour in 
1812.—Sir Charles was, at one period, the 
most fortunate speculator on the turf, par- 
ticularly at Newmarket; and at his death 
possessed the finest bred stud in the king- 


dom, the whole of which will now probably 
be brought to the hammer. It is remark- 
able, that the worthy baronet never was 
koown to wear gloves ; and although he 
was a constant pedestrian, when in town, 
iw all weathers, he never was seen on the 
pavé without extremely “ clean hands.” 

Mrs, Elliston, the wife of Mr. Elliston, 
the lessee of Drury-lane theatre, at her re- 
sidence in Stratford-place. This amiable 
woman was in the gallery at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Friday, in good health, 
on occasion of the annual dinner given in 
aid of the Theatrical Fund ; and had not 
retired to bed long, when she was attacked 
by an hysteric affection, to which, during 
two years, she had been subject, aud in 
ten minutes she was no more. Mrs. El- 
liston was one of the celebrated Misses 
Fleming, of Bath, and was well known in 
the most respectable circles in London, 
Bath, Leamington, and elsewhere; and 
known only to be admired and beloved. 
She was not more remarkable for her per- 
sonal accomplishments than for the rare 
and exemplary excellence of her private 
character. Her age was 46. She had 
been married to Mr. Elliston-four-and- 
twenty years, and had borne him ten chil- 
dren, nine of which are living. 

Frances, sister of John Newdigate Lud- 
ford, esq. D. C. L. of Ansley-hall, c. Warw. 

At Summerville, near Cashel, Dr. Pa- 
trick Everard, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Cashel, 


[April, 


Lately, In Lower Thornhaugh-street, 
Bedford-square, Thos. Cusac, esq. 

At Ranby-hall, General Crawfurd, The 
Dowager Duchess of Newcastle, by this 
death again becomes a widow. 

In Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harman, after a service of 
above 40 years in oue family. 

In the Fleet Prison, Hannah Barber, 
aged 85, who had been in confinement 32 
years for a contempt of the Court of Chan- 
cery ; during which time she has never 
passed the gates, 

Bedfordshire—At Eversholt, aged 54, 
Mr. James Potts, well known for his skill 
in agriculture, and for having received se- 
vera! prizes for ploughing at Bedford and 
Woburn. 

Cornwall—At Week St. Mary, the Rev. 
Edward Baynes, M. A. rector of that pa- 
rish, and formerly FeHow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

Hampshire—At Bearbridge Farm, near 
Winchester, in his 80th year, Mr. Knight, 
avery eccentric character. He had not 
been at church for many years, his house 
having heen formerly robbed whilst he at- 
tended Divine Service: he kept no chair 
in bis house ; his only seat was a sack of 
corn, which was also his pillow ; he always 
got his corn io on sledges made of boards 
nailed together ; he never baked loaves of 
bread, but had his corn ground one way, 
which he made into cakes. His house ap- 
peared as if never cleansed. He has left 
the whole of his property to a niece, who 
lived with bim from a child, and was ac- 
customed to his habits. 

Kent—At Bromley, iv his 64th year, the 
Rev. William Girdlestone, rector of Kel- 
ling cum Salthouse, Norfolk. . 

Norfolk—At Lynn; W. S. Chatterley, 
the comedian, late of the Bath Theatre 
and the English Opera-house, His health 
had long been in a declining state. He 
was formerly a celebrated performer of 
juvenile characters at Drury-lane. 

WVorthamptonsi.ire—From the bursting of 
a blood-vessel, the Rev. William Stalman, 
son of the Rev, Wm. Stalman, rector of 
Stoke Bruerne, near Towcester, and Fel- 
low of Brazenose College, Oxford. 

Sussex—At Chichester, aged 78, the 
Rev. J. B. Carpenter, rector of Elsted, 
Sussex, and principal surrogate to the 
Bishop of Chichester, 

Wilts—Mrs. Mann, wife of the Rev, Mr. 
Mann, of Shipley, near Bradford; who 
was performing divine service when he was 
summoned to attend Mrs, Manon, who 
breathed her last a few minutes after he 


* reached home. 


At Chippenham, in ber 84th year, Mrs. 
Mary Woodman, widow, She attained her 
very advanced period of life with very 
little indisposition, and enjoyed the clear- 
est faculties of mind, and very little weak- 

ness 
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ness of body until a few hours of her de- 
cease, Her retired habits allowed her to 
indulge mach of her time in serious reflec- 
tion and study, and in preparing herself 
for the calm state of mind with which she 
closed a long course of duty. Her affec- 
tionate disposition restricted her own ex- 
penditure, that she mightthe better pro- 
mote the comfort and advancement of her 
grandchildren, to whom she bequeathed 
the fortune which she had acquired. 

At Sherston, aged 103, Jacob Taylor. 
He was a native of Calne, aud in early life 
was employed as a drover to Smithfield 
market ; he bad laboured under no bodily 
infirmity, except a defect in his eyesight, 
till the day preceding his death ; having, 
during the last year, frequently journeyed 
10 miles to procure lime, &c. which he af- 
terwards disposed of in the neighbourlhoud 
where he resided. 

Yorkshire—At Whitby, Thomas Bate- 
man, M. D. of London, author of * A 
Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases,” 
8vo, 1813. He was the pupil and friend 
of the celebrated Dr. Willan. 

Wates.—At Maes y Groes, vear Ban- 
gor, the Rev. John Roberts, M. A. rector 
of Lianllechyd, in that diocese, and rector 
of Kiddington, in the diocese of Oxford. 

Irstann.—At her house in College- 
Green, aged 82, Mrs. Eliza Tyler, the last 
representative of that very ancient family, 
the Tylers of Herefordshire, and aunt to 
Mr. Southey, the Poet Laureate. This lady, 
in her youth, was one of the most distin- 
guished beauties of her time, both at the 
Courts of St. James’s and Lisbon, the 
reigning toast at Bath, and the charm of 
the assembly-rooms there, when Beau 
Nash was master of the ceremonies. 

At Longfield, aged 85, Isaiah Nevin, esq. 
one of the keenest sportsmen and best 
shots in Ireland, Until within the last 
two years of his active life, he spiritedly 
continued the use of his gun. 

Asroav.—At Calais, the Hon. Lieut.- 
Col. Irby, son of Lord Boston, late of the 
Life Guards. 

At Hanover, A. Herschell, esq. weil 
known in the masical world as a profound 
and elegant musician, and brother to Sir 
W. Herschell, the celebrated astronomer. 

Suddenly, at sea, Capt. Green, Com- 
mander of his Majesty’s Revenue Cutter 
Antelope, stationed at the port of Swan- 
sea, 

April 1. In Wardrobe-place, Doctor’s 
Commons, in his 80th year, much re- 
spected and Jamented, William Box, esq. 
Deputy of the Ward of Castle Bayuard ; 
which Ward he had represented in the 
Court of Commun Council of this city for 
44 successive years. He retained the full 
possession of his faculties to the latest 
moment of bis long life; nearly sixty 
years of which had been passed in the 
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active exercise of the talents which it 
pleased Providence to eutrust to him, in 
promoting the welfare and-happiness of his 
family and fellow-citizens. 

At Brighton, Sir Charles Edmonstone, 
of Donheath, Bart. M. P. for the county 
of Stirling. 

In York-place, Portman-square, aged 
13, Charles- Wiiliam, eldest son of the Hon. 
Wm. Beresford, and grandson to the Earl 
of Tankerville. 

At Clifton, Augusta-Charlotte, dau. of 
John Prettejohn, esq. of Harehatch, Berks. 

At Twyford Bridge- house, aged 21, Mrs, 
J. Forster. 

At Bary St. Edmund’s, aged 58, George 
Western, esq. of the General Post office. 

April 2. Dr. Gregory, Professor of Me- 
dicine in the University of Edinburgh ; of 
whom an account in our next, 

In Great Cumberland-street, in her 13th 
year, Mary-Anne Bentley. 

Aged 60, Mr. S. Highley, of Fleet- 
street, bookseller. 

In St, James’s-street, Mrs, Lock, 

At Eltham-house, Kent, the widow of the 
late Rawson Aislabie, esq. 

The Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth, wife 
of Gore Townsend, esq. of Honington-hall, 
Warwickshire, 

At Apsley’s-town, Lingfield, Surrey, in 
his 63d year, Robt. Bostock, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 72, the Rev. William 
Jenkins. 

April 3. In Marchmout-street, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Fraser, esq. 

At Twickenbam, the relict of the late Sir 
John Taylor, bart. 

In his 44th year, Mr. Andrew Cutbell, 
of Middle-row, Holborn, bookseller. 

April 4. Ian Greenwich Hospital, of 
which he was Governor, Admiral Sir John 
Colpoys.—Sir John stood third on the list 
of Admirals of the Red. 

In New-road, St. George’s in the East, 
aged 53, Mr. Samuel Holloway, of the firm 
of Strickland and Holloway, coal-mer- 
chants, of Wapping. 

April 5. Mies Eliza Magnall, late of 
Crofion-hall, near Wakefield. 

In Newman’s-row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
aged 78, Mrs, Sarah Powis, 

John Johnson, esq. of Seymour-court, 
near Great Marlow, a celebrated member 
of the Hampden Club, and author of vari- 
ous political letters, Sc. under the signa- 
ture of Timothy Trueman. 

Ian Dublin, R. M‘Donnell, esq. well 
known as a zealous advocate for Catholic 
Emancipation, On Tuesday he presided 
in full health and spirits at the annual din- 
ner of a Charitable Institution ; on Wed- 
nesday was taken ill at the house of a 
friend ; and on Thursday was a lifeless 
corpse, 

At Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, Miss Fe- 
therstonhaugh, 

April 
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April 6. At Kensington, the widow of 
the late Mr. Hargrave, of Northumber- 
land-street, Strand. 

Io his 58th year, after an apoplectic 
seizure, the Rev. George Ford, Pastor up- 
wards of 25 years of the Congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters at Stepney. 

At Norwood, Surrey, in his 72d year, 
Thomas Richardson, esq. formerly of Man- 
chester, 

After a few hours illness, of a paralytic 
stroke, aged 47, the wife of Mr. W. Sewell, 
of the London-road, Southwark. 

Mr. Chas. Brightley, printer and pub- 
lisher, of Bungay, in Suffolk. Happening 
to be in Stamford in the course of a jour- 
ney on business, he went from the Crown 
Inn, to secure a place by the coach for 
Leicéster, which starts from the George 
and Angel inn. He was remarked at the 
coach-office as a fine robust looking man, 
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about 60 years of age, and seemed to be 
in perfect health. He paid his fare, and 
had just reached the gateway of the Crown 
inn, when he fell down and died instantly, 
without uttering a word or a groan. 

In New Norfolk-street, after a‘long and 
severe illness, which be bore with singular 
piety and resignation, Charles Pieschell, 
esq. aged 70 years, whose life was distin- 
guished by a constant display of acts of 
benevolence and charity. 

At Woolwich Common, Lieut. A. C. Wil- 
lock, R. A. sou of Francis Willock, esq. of 
Hill, Southampton. 

In Montagu-square, in bis 13th year, 
Wm. Hoyte Bligh, only son of the Hon. 


Wm. Bligh. 


April i. Ia White Lion-street, Penton- 
ville, in her 75th year, the widow of the 
late Mr. Edw. Pewiner, of Charter-house- 
Jane. 

















THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicastre Canat Snares and other Property, in 


April 1821 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, London — 
Oxford, 6451. ex Div. 16/. Half-year.—Ditto Bonds, at par, 5/, per Cent. Interest.— 
Neath, 4102. Div. 25/. per Ann. 54. Bonus.—Swansea, 190/. ex Div. 12/.— Mon- 
mouth, 152/. Div. 10/.—Ditto Debentures, 96/. per Cent. 5/. per Cent. Interest, — 
Leeds and Liverpool, 300/. Div. 10/. per Ann.—Warwick and Birmingham, 220/, ex 
Div. 54. 10s, Half-year.—Grand Junction, 221/. Div. 9/. per Aun.—Ellesmere, 644, 
Div. 3l.—Rochdale, 42/, Div. 2/. per Ann.—Lancaster, 25/. 15s. ex Div. 1.—Grand 
Union, 241.— Regent’s, 26/. 10:.— Worcester and Birmingham, 25/. ex Div, 1/,— 
Kennet and Avon, 19/. 10s. Div. 18s.—Huddersfield, 13/—Wilts and Berks, 3/.—West 
India Dock, 167/. ex Div, 5/. Half-year.— London Dock, 99/. 10s. ex Half-year’s 
Div. 21, — Globe Assurance, 121/. Div. 6/. per Ann.—Imperial, 80/. Div. 2/. 5s. Half- 
year.—Aulas, 4/. 15s.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s.—Hope Ditto, 3/. 2s. 6¢.—Grand 
Junction Water Works, 49/.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 612. ex Half-year’s 
Div. 2/.—New Ditto, 10/. Premium, — City of London Ditto Original, 25/. Premium, 
ex Div. — British Plate Glass Company, 210/.— London Institution, 34, — Russel 


Ditto, 101. 10s. 








Merzorotocicat Tasie for April, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 












































Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
24 tec * 4 a : 
ww =|3.& ° 2. Sic | Ei e 
d 3 3 E ¢ 2 | —— Weather 72 $4 g = 4 |Barom.| Weather 
gsies| = \zz in. pts.| Apr, 182], é 2 2s s oe in, pts.| Apr, 1821. 
ee oe =a = _ 
Mar.| ° ° ° Apri! ° ° ° 
27 | 44 | 47 | 40 (29, 40 |showery 12 | 43 | 51 | 44 /29, 37 |showery 
28 | 40 | 43 | 40] , 14 |rain 13 | 42 | 52] 41] ,50 [fair 
29 | 40 | 46 | 58 | ,27 |rain 14} 40 | 47} 40] , 51 [stormy [hail 
30 | 389 | 50 | 40] , 76 /fair 15 | 39 | 48 | 39 , 57 |stormy with 
31 | 40 | 47 | 38 | ,42 |stormy 16 | 42 | 55 | 43] , 49 |fair 
4.1 | 36 | 51 | 43 , 68 \fair 17; 41} 55/45] 55 showery 
2); 47 | 59 | 41 , 87 jfair 18 | 46 | 55 | 46 » 78 |fair 
3} 42; 51 | 40] ,45 |stormy 19 | 47 | 52) 46 , 69 {small rain 
4} 42) 52; 41 » 37 |fair 20 | 50; 597 50 » 61 |cloudy 
5 | 41) 52/40] ,67'|stormy 21; 50} 58) 49] , 86 /fair 
6 | 40 | 47 | 43 |30, 13 |cloudy 22 | 46 / 58] 47 , 98 |cloudy 
47 | 43 | 59] 52 » 12 |cloudy 23 | 50} 67] 52 , 58 |fair 
8 | 50| 66 | 50| ,20 |fair 24/55! 66/56] ,56 Ifair 
9 | 50} 62] 50 » 02 /fair 25} 55) 73 | 59 > 76 jfair 
10 | 50 | 58 | 53 , Ol jfair 26 | 62 | 74] 60 * 80 Is i 
11 | 50 | 39 | 46 [29,66 [fair | pases 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 26, to April 24, 1821, 
Christened. Buried. Zand 5 119|50and60 192 
Males - 803 1554 Males 5305 1187 H 5and10 49|60and70 92 
La 





Females - 751 Females 559 10 and 20 41] 70and80 986 


Whereof have died under 2 years ol 20 and 30 98] 80and90 35 
30 and 40 105] 90and 100 7 


Salt £1. per busbel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 59 120] 100 0 


303 


Be 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April 14, 1821. 
































INLAND COUNTIES. s| MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat| Rye ) Barly , Oats |Beans || -= 
s. djs. dis. djs. djs. di |} 3 Wheat} Rye Barly, Oats. 
Middlesex 56 7/33 O)25 6/21 10)30 2|/Q s djs djs. dis d. 
Surrey 56 6/28 0/24 6/22 0/390 6 a London 56 2/33 0/25 5 ia 0 
Hertford 54 7/00 6/25 2/20 4/30 O Suffolk 
Bedford 58 9/36 US 4/19 6/28 4 Cunbridge ¢ °° ye rie wnlhipn wee 
Huntingdon 52 1/00 0/22 10/18 0/28 3/] S\Norfolk | 54 6/54 3/22 418 0 
Northampt. 56 100 0/23 1/19 9/27 8|}} 4|Lincoln 51 10/28 0123 816 @ 
Rutland 59 6/00 6/25 6/22 3/31 0 York 
Leicester 58 5/00 0/24 8/19 6/29 O}] 5)/Durham 53 "140 5125 521 1 
Nottingham 58 2/53 6/26 6/19 S/+1 6 Northum. 
Derby 58 11,00 0)29 11/21 5/38 8|| 6)\Cumberl. 259 oOj41 4/26 320 4 
Stafford 54 101/00 O27 4/20 0/34 2 Westmor. 
Salop 51 638 225 5/22 240 10] TiLancaster ?54 0/34 3/24 11290 4 
Hereford 45 1/49 0/22 5/20 10/54 0 Chester 
Worcester 52 6,00 0}27 6/24 4/36 5 |] 8/Flint 
Warwick 53 2/00 O24 921 1/54 5 | Denbigh 
Wilts 49 6/00 0/23 4/20 2/33 5) Anglesea 53 9134 3/125 416 6 
Berks 58 0100 0/24 3/20 11/30 11) Carnarvon 
Oxford 54 6100 O22 11/22 3/29 9 Merioneth 
Bucks 60 8/00 0/23 8/21 6/32 4)| 9/Cardigan 
Brecon 44 4100 0/22 8/20 0/00 0 | Pembroke 
Montgomery5$ 1/00 Oj22 5/23 11100 0|| |Carmarth. (49 954 3/21 812 7 
Radnor 45 10/00 0/25 8/18 9/00 0/|| /Glamorgan 
Essex 51 3/29 O22 518 O27 4 10|Gloucester f 
Keut 52 11/30 O|23 10/20 0/25 10|| |Somerset $49 11/94 3itg 117 6 
Sussex 51 9/00 0/24 0|18 1/00 + Monm. 
11|Devon 
Aggregate Average which governs Importa- | Corawall 53 1/54 3/22 4/18 10 
tion 53 754 5,25 913 229 11 | 12 — 53 1134 Slee 320 8 








5 4 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 23, 48s. to 50s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, April 14, 18s, 10d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 18, 35s. 1d. per cwt, 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 25. 
Kent Bags..........000. 2/. 10s. to 4/. 4s. | Kent Pockets.......... 24. 16s. to 44 15s. 
Sussex Ditto ......0... 2/4 Os. to @/ 16s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 2. 5s. to Sl. de, 
Essex Ditt0,....0-000046 24. Ss. to 3/, 10s, | Essex Ditto............ 24. 10s, to 44. 4s, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 23: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 15s. Straw 11. 13s. Od, Clover 5/. 0s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 10s. Od. 
Straw 1/, 14s. 0d. Clover5/. 5s,---Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. Od. Straw 14. 12s. Od. Clover 5i, 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef.....ccccce covccccccccedte 4d. 00 46. Sd, | Lamb.....cccccccccccscoceccesOte Od, to Se. Od, 
MutttoM...cc00-cerseesereeeds. 4d, to 45, 8d, Head of Cattie at Market April 23: 
Thinnest dian GO a. GE Beasts ........0s000 1,892 Calves 130, 






Pork...c0isccccssererscereedse 40..t0 5s, 4d. Sheep and Lambs 12,660 Pigs 240, 
COALS, April 23: Newcastle 30s. 6d. to 41s. 6d.—Sunderland, 31s. 6d. to 42s. Gd. 


TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. Town Tallow 59s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. 
SOAP, Yellow 82s. Mottled 92s. Curd 96,-CANDLES, 10s, Od. per Doz, Moulds 115, 6d, 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN APRIL, 1821. 


Bank | Red. |Spr.Ct.| 34 per |4 pr.Ct,)5 perCt,|B.Long|[mp. 3] India {N.S.S.{O.S.S.) India Ex. Bill 
Stock. Spr-Ct. Ct.Con.} Con. | Navy.| Ann. [p:cent.| Stock. | Anu. | Ann. | Bonds, aceon, 

1064 4 41 42 pr.|I pr. Idis. 
107464 1g 43 45 pr.|l pr. par 
106§ § 124 45 46 pr.|par 2 pr. 


1063 7 45 46 pr. 
106374 47 pr. 
106 6 48 pr. 
47 pr. 
2204 Manta 80% 4/89 49 pr. 
884 1064 4% 47 pr. 
Sunday ¥ 


221 2\71 t _ 49 pr. 
221% QhT1 81 804 88 9$)107 47 pr. 
223 (71 80% |88% 9 +H 
223 80% [894 8 46 47 pr. 
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13,223 Oh 714 80g 7189 8 ior 47 pr. 
14), 2293 /714 ——/|s9 631074 4 45 46 pr. 











15 Sunday | . 

16 . gz 2 89 8$)107 { 46 45 pr. 
17/229 3\71 4/714 2/80$ 41883 941107 45 46 pr. 
18/223 BT1R H72h «-GS1 «= 4/89 411079 4 46 pr. 

19/223 471R FiT2¥ $1914809/894 Zi107F § 46 43 pr. 
20}. Holiday 
21\223$ 3) T1h |712§ Z| 89% g1073 § 
22} Sanday 

23) Holiday 

24) Holiday 

25) Holiday 

26 
¥" | ! 
| | 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Stock Brokers, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill. 
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JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 23, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 






























































